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CAN WE HOLD OUR OWN? 


Tue incident between Lord Salisbury and Lord Wolseley in the 
House of Lords has drawn the attention of the country to a crisis in 
our affairs. With full knowledge of what has passed behind the 
scenes, I am able to assert confidently that as yet the public have 
not had the truth placed before them. The personal question sinks 
altogether into insignificance for those who know the gravity of the 
issues which concern the nation. 

It is dangerous for the country that any Government should at 
the same time attempt to gag their military advisers and disregard 
their private and official remonstrances. It is essential that it should 
be understood that Lord Wolseley’s “confession of faith ” as to our 
national danger is only the public expression of what has been again 
and again pressed upon the Ministry in official communications. 

This has been disputed. Lord Salisbury said in the House of 
Lords: “The noble lord gave us his ‘ confession of faith.’ I cannot 
charge my memory with having seen it before, but I can only say 
that it is a very grave statement indeed, and that it shall receive 
the closest possible attention and examination that we can give to 
it, with the assistance of the illustrious Duke, the noble lord himself, 
and the Secretary of State for War.” The inference naturally drawn 
by the Times from these words was this, “It does not appear, however, 
that he (Lord Wolseley) has made similar representations in his official 
capacity to the Secretary of State in such a manner that they must 
perforce have come before the Prime Minister and the Cabinet.” 

That inference is an entirely mistaken one. In official memo- 
randum after memorandum, as well as by private and personal pro- 
test in every shape and form in which a man, conscious of his 
responsibilities and fully acquainted with the facts, could force upon 
the attention of a Cabinet Minister the gravity of the present situa- 
tion of our affairs, Lord Wolseley has endeavoured to act, through 
Mr. Stanhope, upon the Cabinet. We must leave Mr. Stanhope and 
Lord Salisbury to decide between them which of them is responsible 
for the fact that the Cabinet now for the first time learns of a con- 
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dition of things which ought long since to have occupied their most 
earnest attention. 

We give the present Ministry full credit for having done more 
than any Government for many years past to put our national 
defences into order, but it is clear that they have never fairly faced 
the facts. Lord Wolseley’s outburst at the dinner to Mr. Pender 
was the utterance of a man most anxious to support the present 
Government, but of one who had become hopeless of drawing atten- 
tion in any other way to actual danger. 

The real interests at stake which ought to have been considered, 
and the real questions which ought to have been answered, still 
demand consideration and answer. As Lord Wolseley has again and 
again publicly declared, “‘ What we want is a commission which will 
establish first of all what duties our army and navy are required by 
the country to perform, and secondly, the measure in which these 
forces now fall short of the standard established by our needs.” 
What then are the facts which have so impressed the men most 
competent to judge of them that they have broken through all official 
decorum in order to attract attention to them, because they have 
found that Cabinet after Cabinet is afraid to face them ? 

First, then, it must be remembered that in those great wars 
of the past which Professor Seeley calls “the Wars for Colonial 
Empire,” we were relatively a poor country attacking richer 
nations. That fact called out all the energy and ambition, not only 
of our soldiers and sailors, but of men everywhere throughout the 
country. From the time of Drake onwards numbers of private 
individuals selected as the road to honour and fortune the devotion 
of their energies and private resources to attacking the public enemy. 
Even during the great war from 1795 to 1815 our population was 
not half that of France. We still were extending our empire every- 
where by the seizure of the possessions of foreign states beyond the seas. 

The seizure in 1795 of the Cape and of Ceylon, of all the colonies 
of Denmark and Sweden in 1801, the seizure in 1806 of four hundred 
Prussian merchant ships in a few weeks, and the sweeping from the 
ocean of the Prussian flag, as we had already swept the French, 
the seizure of Curacoa in the same year—these are only typical 
instances of the whole course of our procedure during that war. 

Then we had everything to gain and little or nothing to lose by war. 
What is the case now? Perhaps it can best be put in this way. Since 
1884 the territories over which the Kaiser of Germany rules have 
been trebled in extent by accessions in Africa and the Pacific. Yet 
all the lands of the German Kaiser in Europe, Africa, and the 
Pacific, added to those of the Tzar, who rules the most extended 
empire next to our own in the world, will not make up a territory 
equal to that of Britain. All the Great Powers of Europe, Russia, 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and all their subject races, do not 
together muster such numbers as those over whom her Britannic 
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Majesty reigns. Even that does not express the difference of 
wealth on land. Never since the days of the Roman Empire has there 
been such a disproportion in mere wealth between the condition of 
one country and that of all its rivals. But if this is the com- 
parison on land the comparison by sea throws it altogether into the 
shade. More than half of all the commerce of the world is in our 
hands, and in the remaining half our interests are so great that it 
would be more nearly true to say that English interests are involved 
in at least three-fourths of the ocean commerce of the world. 

And whereas the dominions of the Tzar lie all together, our 
territories are scattered over the world in at least fifty different groups, 
each by itself exposed to attack and separated by such spaces as those 
which divide Hong Kong and Melbou.ne from Newfoundland and 
Vancouver’s Island. Our commerce lies exposed to any hostile 
cruiser in the broad Pacific from Cape Horn and Vancouver to Mel- 
bourne and Yedo, and among the numberless seas, creeks, and bays 
from Melbourne, Cape Town, and Cape Horn northwards to New- 
foundland and the Baltic. So sensitive at present is our commercial 
system that the mere rumour of danger during the affair of Pendjeh 
so sent up the rates of insurance on freightage from the Baltic that 
contracts at home were refused. 

If a single Alabama was able to effect all the mischief that it did 
to American commerce, transferring to other flags twenty vessels for 
one that it attacked, what effect would not one cruiser now have 
upon a commerce which is at least a hundredfold of the commerce 
of America as it then was? It is not wealth alone that is thus 
risked ; it is our very food, of which at least one-third now comes to 
us across the seas. 

Nor are these conditions so fixed that we can look back to some 
date twenty years ago and measure our present risks by those of that 
time, or look forward to some future day and say that the extension 
of our commerce and our dependence on it have now reached their 
limit. Twenty years ago our ‘commerce was not half of what it 
now is. Twenty years ago far more of our food was grown within 
these islands, far less came from abroad. Every year our com- 
merce grows. Every year our home supplies dwindle. Seeing, 
then, that our navy has the enormous task of guarding all these 
vast interests, whilst every other navy has so little to guard that 
almost its whole force is available for action against us, what is the 
least naval strength that will give us security for our wealth, our 
distant possessions, and our food ? 

We do not propose to enter into any questions of naval strategy 
such as those that have been raised by Admirals Colomb and Elliott. 
But our navy must surely at least be strong enough to keep the 
seas clear of cruisers and privateers, and to protect our commerce as 
well as to deal with the fleets of both Russia and France, whether 
that be done by blockade or by some other means; for if it cannot 
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do this, our immense carrying trade—three-fourths of that of the 
whole world—will leave us; and Lord Charles Beresford was there. 
fore within the mark when he said that in case of war with France 
at the present time, even supposing we were victorious, if we 
could not stop cruisers and privateers, war would cost us at least 
£500,000,000. 

In order to protect ourselves against this loss it is clearly not enough 
that we should have more ships and guns than the French. Our fleet 
must be greatly stronger than any likely concentration of possible 
enemies at any one point. Is it? We have recently had a fair 
means of putting the question to the test. 

Last February a rumour was current that we had entered into an 
alliance with Italy, by which we had undertaken to protect her from 
naval attack. France had good reasons for wishing to know the 
truth. The French fleet was ordered to Genoa. The French dock- 
yards were busy with the preparation of every war-vessel for sea. 
A rumour of an intended attack on Spezzia was spread. The 
English fleet moved in response to the challenge. Happily for us, 
that gave the answer to the question which France thus asked. For 
the moment French statesmen had gained all that they desired. The 
French admiral who had been placed in command of the mock 
expedition went off to another station. The incident was ended. 
But had the French fleet at that moment made an actual attack upon 
the English, our admiral must either have fled ignominiously to take 
shelter under the guns of Malta, or have had the yet more terrible 
experience of having every English vessel sunk, That is a state- 
ment which cannot be gainsaid if ship is compared with ship, and 
gun with gun. 

But is that the worst? does the story of our weakness end here? 
Mr. Stanhope under our present arrangements, though he is not 
responsible for the navy, is responsible for the guns with which the 
navy is armed. He has assured us that it takes three years to make 
one of the big guns of our greater ships. We know that the life 
of a modern ship-gun is limited by about two hundred rounds. 
Have we, then, such ample store of these monsters that if our fleet 
has had to expend two hundred rounds per gun the fleet can be 
resupplied with guns? If we have not guns for the fleet not only 
ready at the arsenals, ready at the gunmakers’, but available at the 
dockyards for immediate shipment, what must happen ? 

We do not ask what would happen if France should concentrate in 
the Channel, as in February she concentrated in the Mediterranean, 
a fleet superior to our own. We ask only what would happen if our 
victorious fleet, had in a naval engagement, found it necessary to 
expend two hundred rounds per gun. Who that knows anything of 
the utter uncertainties of modern naval warfare will say that that is 
an extreme suggestion. No man, not the highest naval authority in 
this kingdom, can say what the struggle for victory with a great 
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naval force would now involve. Unless, therefore, our fleet can at least 
send back for instant refitment to our harbours every vessel that has 
been to this extent engaged, we are undone. What then are the facts? 

When the other day the Temeraire put to sea it was found 
that two of her eleven-inch guns were worthless. The inner casing 
of steel was cracked. Where were the guns ready in dock to be 
lifted into her at once? If for a whole fleet it would be needful to 
be ready to supply them, unless the fruits of victory are to be thrown 
away, surely two at least were under the cranes ready for instant 
shipment. It must have been an affair of half an hour at most to 
commence the work from the moment that the Temeraire entered 
the dock! Is it credible that in this island, the workshop of the 
world, there should not have been ready in any dock two surplus 
guns to supplement the unfortunate deficiency? Alas, it is true. 
The two guns for the Temeraire had to be taken from an important 
fort in the mouth of the Thames. Only by robbing our poor land 
defence could even one ship be supplied with the first deficiency that 
appeared in her armament! Mr. Weyl, the greatest naval authority 
in France, has recently published a study on the English navy. 
What does M. Weyl say in regard to this matter of our armament. 
We quote from the Times review of his book, which, as it will be 
seen, is forced to accept his conclusions. ‘Our old ordnance,” Mr. 
Wey] tells us, “is worth nothing at all, our new gives us all manner 
of trouble. It would be difficult for England to go to war to-morrow, 
because people cannot fight without guns. ‘Strange that the richest 
of countries should in this matter of artillery be inferior to all Con- 
tinental Powers.’” “It is humiliating,” adds the Times, “to have 
these things said of us by a, for the nonce, good-natured rival, but 
the bitterness of the criticism lies in its truth.” 

Meantime France has set herself to connect the Mediterranean, 
by a great ship canal, with the Bay of Biscay. No doubt it will 
take some years to complete. It takes also years to build a modern 
ship. It takes three years to make her guns. When that canal 
is complete the whole French fleet can be transferred to either sea 
without our even knowing what is going on. France can afford 
to wait. We, sleeping on, making easy calculations of the exact 
numerical preponderance of our ships and guns over the French 
navy, counting all the fleet together, shall awake some fine morning 
to find it is too late. With or without the canal the French fleet 
will not measure itself with ours as a whole. The pamphlets which 
have lately been pouring from the French and Russian press show 
that they perfectly understand the game. They know, if we do not, 
how vulnerable is that commerce of ours, which a few cruisers can 
ruin. They know, if we do not, how easily, as the French have 
already shown, one fraction of our fleet can be isolated and destroyed, 
seeing that our navy, having all this world-wide commerce and 
dominion to guard, cannot be everywhere as strong as a navy which 
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it only somewhat exceeds in its total strength. They know, if we do 
not, how Russia, who has retained the right of privateering, which 
we have abandoned, could take advantage of the concentration of 
our fleet to sweep our commerce from the seas. They know, if we 
do not, that the blow which they could so strike would be a mortal 
one. They know that commerce so lost never returns. 

They can afford to smile whilst our Ministers count up the addi- 
tional expenditure which we have lately undertaken for the increase 
of the navy. ‘They know that to compare our strength now with 
our strength as it was a few years ago is utterly beside the question. 
They know that only by one means can we be secure, viz., by having 
a navy strong enough to contine to their own harbours, or to 
destroy, the combined fleets of Russia and of France, and by having 
in addition sufficient vessels to patrol the seas and keep open the 
highways of commerce. 

Such, then, is the condition of our navy. We know by actual 
experience gathered within the last few months that it is not strong 
enough always to meet a very easy concentration of the French fleet 
alone. We know that even if it issued victorious from a great 
engagement, it must return to harbours which contain no guns with 
which it could be refitted. It could neither hold the seas nor stop 
invasion. It must wait for months, Mr. Stanhope tells us for years, 
before it could be again ready for war. 

We know further that it is precisely on this our weakness that 
those who contemplate attack on us securely count. In all the hostile 
French pamphlets the assumption has been that our fleet, having 
been first engaged by some force approximately equal to its own, its 
sting having been drawn, like a wasp’s, by its own action, will be 
hors de combat. Then would be the moment for the sweep of the new 
Armada to our shores. 

This leads us at once to the question of the consequences of inva- 
sion in regard to which Lord Wolseley said in the House of Lords— 


‘* We never take the English people into our confidence. We never tell 
them what are our shortcomings. They have no means of ascertaining the 
military views of the highest military officers they employ. . . . I consider 
that the position of England at the present moment as regards its army is very 
unsatisfactory ; that if a hostile force of say 100,000 men were to land upon our 
shores there is no reason why that force, properly led, should not take possession 
of London. 

‘*As long as the Navy is as weak as it is at this moment, her Majesty’s 
Army, dispersed as it is, cannot hold its own all over the world. Our defences 
at home and abroad at the present moment are in an unsatisfactory condition, 
and our military forces are not organized or equipped as they should be to 
guarantee even the safety of the capital in which we are at the present 
moment.” 


What then is the actual condition of our army? Leaving out of 
consideration the all-important question of our being able to strike 
a counter-blow somewhere or other, let us take simply the case of 
our home defences. 
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The recent demand which has been made by the military autho- 
rities for a sum of ten millions and an addition of, we believe, about 
eleven thousand men, seems moderate enough in presence of the 
fact, mentioned by Lord Wolseley, that our army will, after that 
addition, be considerably less than it was in 1860. But the 
real nature of the demand for the additional men is even a 
stronger illustration of the weakness of the system under which 
successive Secretaries of State fear to make some addition to their 
budgets lest they should contrast unfavourably with those of their 
predecessors and successors. When Lord Cardwell’s scheme of short 
service was introduced it was based on an arrangement by which our 
infantry were always to have one battalion at home for every bat- 
talion abroad. The system of the supply of men and of recruiting 
depended upon this. It was some years ago shown with mathema- 
tical precision that the whole system, the whole efficient working of 
our infantry, must break down if the battalions at home were not 
kept up with strong cadres for the training of recruits, and if each 
battalion abroad had not one at home to work out the recruiting for 
it. The moment therefore the necessity arises for increasing our 
eglonial garrisons, for supplying more men to India, or for a length- 
ened occupation of Egypt, either fresh battalions or depots must be 
created at home to correspond with those abroad. 

Yet though this necessity is written broad upon the original 
scheme nothing has been done to meet the fact that we have now 
had ever since 1882 at least seven battalions abroad in excess of the 
number at home. Nothing adequate has been done to strengthen 
the cadres on which the efficiency of our infantry depends. It is for 
this purpose that the greater number of the men and a large part of 
the increased money is required. 

It must be remembered that in this sum of ten millions no allow- 
ance has been made for the present condition of our barrack accom- 
modation. Mr. Stanhope tells us that the difficulty of finding 
barracks would interfere with an increase of men. This is not true, 
because for the temporary emergency and during the summer troops 
could be encamped whilst barracks were being built. But what steps 
has he himself been taking to remedy this defect? The story 
which has been recently told by Sir L. Nicholson, the Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, to Lord Randolph Churchill’s Committee 
illustrates the danger of our present system in a far more important 
matter than barracks, though as a question of the health of the 
troops that is itself a serious question. 

Sir L. Nicholson, knowing that for the current work of the year 
£800,000 was required to put barracks into a condition which should 
be satisfactory and not dangerous to health, but knowing also that 
there was no prospect of that amount being granted, put forward an 
estimate for £200,000. That amount was cut down by Mr. Stanhope 
to £13,950. We know further from Sir Lothian’s evidence that 
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these reductions which have been made year after year have not 
been in the interests of national economy at all. On the contrary, 
the bill that the public will ultimately have to pay will be much 
greater than it would have been if the true expenses of each year 
had been met as they were incurred. Huts that ought long since 
to have been pulled down have been repaired at greater cost than it 
would have required to replace them by permanent barracks. The 
single object of the Secretary of State for the time being has been to 
pass on to his successor work that ought to have been paid for in his 
own time. This year the system has reached such an extreme point 
that while Sir Lothian Nicholson tells us that, thanks to the accu- 
mulated neglect of the past, £4,696,000 is required to place the 
existing barracks in decent order, the estimate laid before the House 
of Commons by Mr. Stanhope has been £13,950. And this is the 
man who pleads the want of barrack accommodation as a reason for 
not adding the necessary increase to the army. We know also on 
the direct evidence laid before Sir Fitzjames Stephen’s Committee 
that as it has been with barracks so it has been with fortifications, 
with warlike stores, with the most urgent needs of army and of navy. 
Each Secretary of State in succession has played the game of reducing 
the expenses of the year in order, as Lord Wolseley put it, to be 
able to say, ‘See what a good boy am I.” He has postponed to the 
budgets of the future expenses which in the interest of economy, as 
much as of efficiency, he ought to have met in his own. Any honest 
Secretary of State now finds himself met with the accumulated 
arrears of these doings. 

Such is’ “ ministerial responsibility.” Lord Granville and Mr. 
Childers are as anxious to defend it as Lord Salisbury and Mr. Stan- 
hope. We are not surprised at it. 

See how conveniently “ministerial responsibility ” can be worked 
if only you have once gagged inconvenient adjutant-generals. Mr. 
Broderick, Mr. Stanhope’s alter ego, immediately after the incident 
in the House of Lords, boldly announced to a public meeting at Dar- 
wen that the present Government had not reduced “a man, a horse, 
ora gun.” Seeing that the reductions of the artillery were notorious 
to the whole country and formed the subject of serious protest on the 
part of all the military members of the House of Commons, that is a 
statement of a very remarkable character. Mr. Broderick no doubt 
means that the horses and men were transferred to other services, 
but the phrase “not reducing a gun,”—well, it does not need charac- 
terizing. 

Mr. Broderick further tells us that the Government have taken 
£3,500,000 for purposes of defence. That may be true; but the 
important point which he has not mentioned is that this sum will be 
almost entirely required for heavy artillery in Portsmouth and some 
of our foreign ports. Curiously and characteristically enough not a 
penny has been allowed for the necessary ammunition without which 
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the guns will be useless. Why? Because to expend a lump sum on 
the ammunition which must be at once ready in vast quantities in 
order that the armament should have any real value, would be to 
raise the budget of the present year. That expense has been 
relegated to future budgets according to the normal laws of “ minis- 
terial responsibility.” 

But if this process has left us with infantry cadres reduced to a con- 
dition of known inefficiency, with barracks known to be poisonously 
unhealthy, like many of those in Dublin and at the Cape, or with huts 
like those at Aldershot, and barracks like those in Galway, that have 
long outlasted the time for which they were built—barracks and huts 
which from a national point of view it is reckless extravagance to 
keep on repairing—what has it done for our field artillery ? 

Seeing that steel work and steel forgings are the special art of 
England, seeing that we have the best weapon-makers in the world, 
seeing that we have such firms as those of Purdey, Westley 
Richards, &c., and have great factories like those of Whitworth and 
Armstrong, to which foreign countries come for their armament, 
surely at least the rate at which we can turn out weapons ought to 
be such that when once a pattern of a large or small gun or magazine 
rifle has been finally decided on, our troops can be equipped with it in 
time to complete their training, so that when war breaks out they 
are not only armed but trained to the use of the arms they have to use. 
The special drill and use of each of the different calibres of guns 
whether for the navy or army is so different, each from each, that in 
order that ship or battery may be ready for war, it is essential that 
the men should have the best pattern long beforehand during peace, 
in order that they may be able effectively to use it in war. How do 
we stand ? 

We have seen what is the case as to the navy. As to the army we 
have for field service, according to the Artillery list for February, 
which lies before us, about fifteen batteries out of fifty-three at home 
armed with an excellent weapon, the 12-pounder gun, probably the 
best in Europe. 

We have ten batteries armed with the 13-pounder, a fair gun. 
We have ten batteries armed with the 16-pounder, a gun too 
heavy for use, causing a fearful destruction to its carriage with a 
recoil that makes it quite unavailable. All the remainder of our 
batteries at home, and all the batteries with one exception in India, 
are armed with the 9-pounder, which Lord Wolseley has again and 
again publicly described as an infamous gun, the worst gun used by 
any army in Europe. The foreign critics who were present a year 
or two ago at our great mancuvres in India unanimously expressed. 
the same opinion. Three of these various guns are muzzle-loaders. 
One, the best, is a breech-loader. It is scarcely possible to exag- 
gerate the loss to efficiency, the loss of fighting power, which is 
entailed on an army by a mixture of ammunition. Yet here we have, 
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even for such an army as we should send abroad, a mixture of four 
different sizes of ammunition, and a mixture of two entirely different 
kinds of ammunition, breech-loader and muzzle-loader. The confu- 
sion is complete and must lead to the most disastrous consequences 
if we took the field. The confusion is raised from that of four dif- 
ferent sizes of ammunition and gun to six, if we include the proposed 
armament of the volunteers with 20-pounders and 40-pounders. 

That leads us to the condition of the volunteers as a home army. 
As Lord Wolseley said of them, entering his protest against the fact, 
they, in whom as a splendid body of soldiers he has always expressed 
the greatest confidence, have no organization whatever for fighting. 
They have no equipment such as they would require. They have no 
staff to unite their battalions together. There is no artillery for 
them. The merest beginnings of an attempt to ascertain whether 
they can form effective batteries for themselves out of the 20-pounder 
and 40-pounder guns with which it is proposed to supply them are 
being made. No supply-carts or horses for either ammunition or 
food, such as they would require if they had to act as an army, are 
provided or registered for them. With all their zeal and all their 
hard work, and by no fault of their own, they are not an army. 

Let no one deceive himself. Long before steam-machinery had 
been brought to its present perfection, long before commerce had 
reached its present expansion, so that the mere mercantile ships, 
mostly English, which lie on any night in the harbours on the 
French side of the Channel would be sufficient for the transport 
of a fair-sized army, the Duke of Wellington declared that 
“steam has bridged the Channel.” It was in his famous letter to 
Sir John Burgoyne that he said that there were long reaches of the 
the English coast where an enemy could land at any hour of the day 
or night. Unless we are simply to exist as long as our neighbours 
please that we shall, we must be able to face the fact of possible 
invasion. France, for instance, does not now wish to invade us. 
Certainly not. But in the whirligig of French politics, who will 
guarantee us that some fine morning some Boulanger, who may have 
his own reasons for secret arrangements with Russia, may not gain 
power to use the resources of France? Who will guarantee us 
against what will come out of the present complications on the 
Continent ? 

It is therefore at least well that we should remember that it is no 
longer true that the monarchs of the Continent have this doubtful 
advantage over us, that they can call conscripts to their standards 
and that we enlist free men. No! The best blood of all the 
European nations is by the distinct will and purpose of the nations, 
far more than of their rulers, in arms. The nations are in arms. 
Moreover, the clumsy armies of the past, which it took months to 
prepare for war, are gone everywhere but in England. 

If Boulanger ever obtains the right to touch a certain electric bell, 
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more than 2,500,000 men will be ready to his call. Napoleon took 
three months to get his army of 124,000 men ready for Waterloo. 
As long as we had to contend with armies of that kind we could 
afford to be similarly backward in our preparation. But within little 
more than a week of the time when Boulanger touched that bell, 
though only part of the 2,500,000 would take the field, yet hosts, of 
which Napoleon’s army would be about a tenth, would be ready not 
merely to move across a parade ground, but to march, and subsist, and 
fight. Horses, arms, equipments—the very things which it took 
Napoleon so long to prepare—are now ready, and, thanks to the 
facilities of modern life, these armies, or any part of them, can be 
ready for war in a week or ten days. 

But, say our economists, we have spent far greater sums on our 
army in proportion than the French or the Germans. Why this pre- 
paration with them, why this want of preparation with us? In all 
these calculations the fact is quietly omitted that whilst we have been 
steadily reducing our debt ever since the Crimean War, with hardly 
an annual break, France has since 1870 converted what was then an 
annual interest of 386 millions of francs on debt into a present annual 
interest of 826 millions of francs on debt. Though part of this 
enormous increase has been incurred for civil expenditure, by far the 
largest part of the capital represented by the difference has been 
expended on re-armament, fortifications, and military supplies 
generally. The comparison of budget with budget is therefore ridi- 
culous, even if the country did not already pay a very heavy tax also in 
the effect on trade of abstracting from the population men of all 
classes who are not paid for at the market rate. Whereas the capital 
of the public debt of France about equals the national income, the 
capital of the public debt of England, with all its long inheritance of 
the past, is half the national income. Germany has similarly expended, 
almost entirely on her military resources, the whole of the enormous 
indemnity received from France after the 1870 campaign. It is 
likely enough that there may have been some waste in our expendi- 
ture, but when the question arises between this and the general ques- 
tion of national safety we cannot admit that as a matter of commercial 
prudence it is safe to allow such risks as we now run to continue for 
an hour whilst we are hunting about for the pence that may be saved. 
Let us secure our national wealth and liberty first, and investigate 
possible economies afterwards. 

This, then, in broad outline is the case which Lord Wolseley has 
again and again, in memorandum after memorandum, pressed upon 
Mr. Stanhope, or on predecessors who must have passed on those 
warnings to him. Can it be right that any political considerations 
should cause it to be left unnoticed, unconsidered, by the Cabinet ? A 
navy that cannot hold the seas or protect our commerce against the 
most moderate risks of war. A navy without any supply of guns 
behind it which can enable it to refit after even victorious action 
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A navy which has to protect a commerce of which that of France is 
a mere decimal. An army having to protect an empire more exten- 
sive and more vulnerable, if the seas are not securely ours, than any 
other empire in the world. Yet in mere numbers that army reckon- 
ing only as a small fraction of the armies which have a far more easy 
task to fulfil. An army not organized at all on the same principle 
of readiness for instant action as the armies of the Continent, but 
trusting to the conditions which existed during our great war, and 
which have entirely disappeared from the Continent. A hetero- 
geneous and inferior artillery armament. An infantry kept in 
a defective condition by reduced cadres in absolute violation of the 
principle on which its system was established. A home army of 
volunteers, not allowed to be efficient despite all their zeal—without 
artillery, without organization, without equipment. Home and 
foreign fortresses and coaling-stations unfinished and unarmed, and, 
in addition, inadequately garrisoned. 

Mr. Stanhope told us in the debate on the Army Estimates that he 
had as his advisers the men in whom the country had confidence—Lord 
Wolseley, Sir Redvers Buller, General Brackenbury. Yes, advisers 
whose advice one rejects and whose warnings one puts away in a 
drawer ; names useful to be dangled before the House of Commons ; 
men whom one gags that one may use them as authorities for state- 
ments against which they have protested. How Mr. Stanhope has 
dealt with these warnings we may see from Lord Salisbury’s indig- 
nation and from Mr. Broderick’s talk. “ They had Lord Wolseley’s 
testimony,’ says that gentleman, “that he had entire confidence 
in the way Mr. Stanhope was grappling with the great questions 
involved.” Really! No one, unless it was Mr. Broderick, was 
deceived by what went on in the House of Lords. Yet even there 
Lord Wolseley said nothing like this. Lord Wolseley feels so 
strongly the necessity for upholding the Union that he was deter- 
mined not to play into the hands of those who would endanger it. 
The Union is a sacred cause, but there is one that is more sacred still, 
and that is the defence of this kingdom, of its existence, of the food 
of the people, and of the national wealth by which they live. 

Our dangers are great and real, and they must be faced manfully 
and at once. We have time to put everything right, but not to 
fritter away in ministerial quibbles and sham ministerial respon- 
sibility. 

We can hold our own—if we will; and serious as the danger is, 
we ought surely to be able to say with Wordsworth in the face of 
dangers certainly not less serious :— 

‘* We shall exult, if they who rule the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear : 
Wise, upright, valiant ; not a venal band, 


Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 
And honour which they do not understand.” 
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To speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, may 
justly be required of the average witness ; it cannot be expected, it 
should not be exacted, of any critical writer or lecturer on any form 
of art. Even when the writer is an acknowledged and indisputable 
master in his own line of work, it is not to be supposed or imagined 
that there cannot possibly be anything to add to his conclusions, or 
that his utterances are to be of necessity accepted without qualifica- 
tion or reserve. The great question is whether he is right or wrong 
in his main contention ; whether the message he delivers is worthy 
orunworthy of consideration and acceptance in its most significant and 
distinctive point. And it appears to one at least of those unfortunate 
“outsiders” for whose judgment or whose “ meddling” Mr. Whistler 
has so imperial and Olympian a contempt, that the most notable thing 
in the famous lecture on art which he has now transmitted to the 
printers is the assertion in terms of most felicitous accuracy, the 
explanation on grounds which no imaginable reader could mistake, 
of a dominant and central truth which is not more certain, more 
necessary, more important, with reference to any one of the arts than 
to any other; and which is more vital, more certain, more indispen- 
sable as a condition of creative work than any other axiom or postu- 
late whatever. This truth is the principle of independence ; the 
simple and sufficient gospel which affirms that the first duty of a 
workman in any particular line is to do good work in that and no 
other than that line, and that if he does this it is a matter of quite 
secondary consideration whether his work may or may not be com- 
mendable on any foreign or external or accidental ground. It should 
be unnecessary to add that this principle cannot either fairly or 
plausibly be so strained and wrested as to cover, for example, the 
literary offences of French pornographers and coprologists. M. Zola 
and his merry men are artists only in the sense—if such a sense there 
be—in which the term is applicable to a dealer in coloured photo- 
graphs of unmentionable subjects. Sweeping aside into the gutter 
such dirty little vermin as know no more of «esthetics than of ethics, 
of taste or intelligence than of decency or shame, we proceed to 
examine the question as seriously stated by an artist and a theorist of 
serious pretensions and indisputable accomplishments. And we find 
what we might have made sure of finding in the present case; bril- 
liant and pungent wit, wisdom salted with paradox and reason spiced 
with eccentricity; truths and semi-truths, admirable propositions 
and questionable inferences. Much that Mr. Whistler has to say 
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about the primary requisites and the radical conditions of art is not 
merely sound and solid good sense as well as vivid and pointed 
rhetoric, it is a message very specially needed by the present genera- 
tion of students in art or letters. Those only who have laid it to 
heart may be permitted to point out that it is not all the truth; that 
it is by no manner of means an exhaustive and complete statement of 
the capacities and the duties, the objects and the properties of crea- 
tive or imaginative art. 

Let us begin at the end, as all reasonable people always do: we 
shall find that Mr. Whistler concedes to Greek art a place beside 
Japanese. Now this, on his own showing, will never do ; it crosses, 
it contravenes, it nullifies, it pulverizes his theory or his principle 
of artistic limitation. If Japanese art is right in confining itself to 
what can be “ broidered upon the fan,’’—and the gist of the whole 
argument is in favour of this assumption,—then the sculpture which 
appeals indeed first of all to our perception of beauty, to the delight 
of the eye, to the wonder and the worship of the instinct or the 
sense, but which in every possible instance appeals also to far other 
intuitions and far other sympathies than these, is as absolutely wrong, 
as demonstrably inferior, as any picture or as any carving which 
may be so degenerate and so debased as to concern itself with a story 
or a subject. Assuredly Phidias thought of other things than 
“arrangements” in marble—as certainly as Aischylus thought of 
other things than “arrangements” in metre. Nor, I am sorely 
afraid, can the adored Velasquez be promoted to a seat “at the foot 
of Fusi-yama.” Japanese art is not merely the incomparable 
achievement of certain harmonies in colour; it is the negation, the 
immolation, the annihilation of everything else. By the code which 
accepts as the highest of models and of masterpieces the cups and 
fans and screens with which “the poor world” has been as griev- 
ously “pestered ” of late years as ever it was in Shakespeare’s time 
“with such waterflies—diminutives of nature” as excited the scorn of 
his moralizing cynic, Velasquez is as unquestionably condemned as 
is Raphael or Titian. It is true that his miraculous power of hand 
makes beautiful for us the deformity of dwarfs, and dignifies the 
degradation of princes; but that is not the question. It is true, 
again, that Mr. Whistler’s own merest “arrangements” in colour 
are lovely and effective ; but his portraits, to speak of these alone, 
are liable to the damning and intolerable imputation of possessing 
not merely other qualities than these, but qualities which actually 
appeal—I blush to remember and I shudder to record it—which 
actually appeal to the intelligence and the emotions, to the mind 
and heart of the spectator. It would be quite useless for Mr. Whistler 
to protest—if haply he should be so disposed—that he never meant 
to put study of character and revelation of intellect into his portrait of 
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Mr. Carlyle, or intense pathos of significance and tender depth of 
expression into the portrait of his own venerable mother. The 
scandalous fact remains, that he has done so; and in so doing has 
explicitly violated and implicitly abjured the creed and the canons, 
the counsels and the catechism of Japan. 

Apart from the crowning and central merit of this lecture, which 
I have attempted to indicate at starting, the most notable and memor- 
able thing in it is rather the excellence of certain detached or 
detachable passages or phrases than any continuity of reasoning or 
coherence of argument. But some of these passages or phrases are 
very jewels of epigram or of illustration. What, for instance, can 
be happier or more sensible, wittier or more effective, than this ? 
“To say to the painter that Nature is to be taken as she is, is to 
say- to the player that he may sit on the piano.” Not of course that 
this is a discovery of Mr. Whistler’s; for the finest and the fullest 
evidence of its truth now extant in the world is flashed out on us 
from every great or characteristic work of Turner. 

This, again, is a very just as well as a very striking sarcasm ; 
though it does not exactly prove that there is no loveliness in dis- 
tinct outline, no grandeur in luminous clearness. 

“The dignity of the snow-capped mountain is lost in distinctness, 
but the joy of the tourist is to recognise the traveller on the top. 
The desire to see, for the sake of seeing, is, with the mass, alone the 
one to be gratified, hence the delight in detail.” 

But it is hardly to the countrymen of Crome and David Cox that 
the beauty and the glory of painted wind and cloud and mist can be 
preached as the gospel of a new revelation. However, we can but 
be grateful for this indirect protest against the kind of art which 
gives us landscapes worthy only of a botanist or geometrician, and 
seascapes which represent the most lovely and luminous and living 
and various and subtle in colour of all imaginable seas—our own 
incomparable Channel—as a dead mass of densely stupid blue, so 
hard that if you were to hit it with a hammer the hammer would 
break into shivers, so monotonous and so monochromical that it 
would almost be a libel on the very Mediterranean itself. 

Another excellent remark may be quoted from a later part of this 
desultory lecture :—‘“ Art happens—no hovel is safe from it, no 
prince may depend upon it; the vastest intelligence cannot bring it 
about, and puny efforts to make it universal end in quaint comedy 
or coarse farce.” 

Unquestionably they may or they must do so; but it does not 
follow that all efforts to widen the sphere of appreciation, to enlarge 
the circle of intelligence, must needs be puny or unprofitable. 
Good intentions will not secure good results; but neither—strange 
as it may seem—will the absence of good intentions. And when Mr. 
Whistler informs us that “ there never was an artistic period,” we 
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must reply that the statement, so far as it is true, is the flattest of 
all possible truisms ; for no mortal ever maintained that there ever 
was a period in which all men were either good artists or good 
judges of art. But when we pass from the positive to the compara- 
tive degree of historic or retrospective criticism, we must ask 
whether the lecturer means to say that there have not been times 
when the general standard of taste and judgment, reason and per- 
ception, was so much higher than at other times that such periods 
may justly and accurately be defined as artistic. If he does mean to 
say this, he is beyond answer and beneath confutation: in other 
words, he is where an artist of Mr. Whistler’s genius and a writer 
of Mr. Whistler’s talents can by no possibility find himself. If he 
does not mean to say this, what he means to say is exactly as well 
worth saying, as valuable and as important a piece of information, as 
the news that Queen Anne is no more, or that two and two are not 
generally supposed to make five. 

But if the light and glittering bark of this brilliant amateur in the 
art of letters is not invariably steered with equal dexterity of hand 
between the Scylla and Charybdis of paradox and platitude, it is 
impossible that in its course it should not once and again touch upon 
some point worth notice if not exploration. Even that miserable 
animal “the unattached writer” may gratefully and respectfully 
recognise his accurate apprehension and his felicitous application of 
wellnigh the most hackneyed verse in all the range of Shakespeare's 
—which yet is almost invariably misconstrued and misapplied. ‘“ One 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin: ” and this, as the poet 
goes on to explain, is that all, with one consent, prefer worthless but 
showy novelties to precious but familiar possessions. ‘This one 
chord that vibrates with all,” says Mr. Whistler, who proceeds to cite 
artistic examples of the lamentable fact, “this one unspoken sym- 
pathy that pervades humanity, is—Vulgarity.” But the consequence 
which he proceeds to indicate and to deplore is calculated to strike 
his readers with a sense of mild if hilarious astonishment. It is that 
men of sound judgment and pure taste, quick feelings and clear per- 
ceptions, most unfortunately and most inexplicably begin to make 
their voices “heard in the land.” Porson, as all the world knows, 
observed of the Germans of his day that “in Greek” they were 
“‘ sadly to seek.”’ It is no discredit to Mr. Whistler if this is his case 
also: but then he would do well to eschew the use of a Greek term 
lying so far out of the common way as the word “ «sthete.” Not 
merely the only accurate meaning but the only possible meaning of 
that word is nothing more but nothing less than this: an intelligent, 
appreciative, quick-witted person ; in a word, as the lexicon has it, 
“one who perceives.” The man who is no wsthete stands confessed, 
by the logic of language and the necessity of the case, as a thick-witted, 
tasteless, senseless and impenetrable blockhead. I do not wish to insult 
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Mr. Whistler, but I feel bound to avow my impression that there is 
no man now living who less deserves the honour of enrolment 
in such ranks as these—of a seat in the synagogue of the anesthetic. 
I cannot bring myself to descend to flattery so gross and insincere 
as would be the admission that a Saul of his spiritual stature is also 
among the prophets of Philistia; that his place is beside the blatant 
boobies with whom the imputation of intelligence—an imputation 
which they surely cannot apprehend on their own account—passes for 
acutting and branding insult. It would no doubt be most unseemly, and 
to the shrinking modesty, the too sensitive diffidence of Mr. Whistler 
it would of course be quite exceptionally painful, to claim the title, to 
arrogate the honours, of a person so exceptionally endowed with good 
taste, right feeling, keen insight, sound judgment and clear per- 
ception, as specially to deserve the Platonic title of an westhete ; for 
no satire could be severe enough for the male or female fool who 
should venture to put forward so arrogant a claim ; but it would be 
an incongruity even more portentous and prodigious, an incongruity 
for which Rabelais alone of all men could have supplied the fitting 
chain of epithets, if an artist of skill so consummate, of tact so 
refined, of so sensitive an instinct and so delicate an eccentricity, 
should use the word—if he knew the meaning of the word—as a 
term of ridicule or reproach. Such abuse of language is possible 
only to the drivelling desperation of venomous or fangless duncery : 
itis in higher and graver matters, of wider bearing and of deeper 
import, that we find it necessary to dispute the apparently serious 
propositions or assertions of Mr. Whistler. How far the witty 
fongue nay be thrust into the smiling cheek when the lecturer 
fiauses to take breath between these remarkably brief paragraphs it 
would be certainly indecorous and possibly superfluous to inquire. 
Bat his theorem is unquestionably calculated to provoke the loudest 
and the heartiest mirth that ever acclaimed the advent of Momus 
or Erycina. For it is this—that “Art and Joy go together,” and 
that tragic art is not art at all. 

“ Arter that, let’s have a glass of wine,” said a famous countryman 
of Mr. Whistler’s, on the memorable occasion when he was impelled 
to address his friend Mr. Brick in the immortal words, “ Keep cool, 
Jefferson. Don’t bust.”” The admonition may not improbably be 
required by the majority of readers who come suddenly and unawares 
upon this transcendent and pyramidal pleasantry. The laughing 
Muse of the lecturer, “quam Jocus circumvolat,” must have glanced 
round in expectation of the general appeal, “ After that, let us take 
breath.”” And having done so, they must have remembered that 
they were not in a serious world; that they were in the fairyland of 
fans, in the paradise of pipkins, in the limbo of blue china, screens, 
pots, plates, jars, joss-houses, and all the fortuitous frippery of 
Fusi-yama. ; 
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And yet, they will presently have reflected, even this hyperbolical 
extravagance of jocularity does not succeed in launching a really 
original paradox. There have always been audacious humourists 
who asserted, and anzsthetic imbeciles who believed, that the spirit 
of art was essentially and exclusively joyous, or exclusively and 
essentially mournful. A type of the former class of fool has been 
taken after the very life by the yet undethroned sovereign of English 
poetesses. 

‘* My critic Jobson recommends more mirth, 
Because a cheerful genius suits the times, 
And all true poets laugh unquenchably 
Like Shakespeare and the gods. That’s very hard. 
The gods may laugh, and Shakespeare: Dante smiles 
With such a needy heart on two pale lips, 
We cry, ‘ Weep rather, Dante.’ ” 

It is a cruel but an inevitable Nemesis which reduces even a man 
of real genius, keen-witted and sharp-sighted, to the level of the 
critic Jobson, to the level of the dotard and the dunce, when 
paradox is discoloured by personality and merriment is distorted by 
malevolence. No man who really knows the excellence, the variety, 
the serious and noble qualities of Mr. Whistler’s best work, will 
imagine that he really believes the highest expression of his art to 
be realized in reproduction of the grin and glare, the smirk and leer, 
of Japanese womanhood as represented in its professional types of 
beauty ; but to all appearance he would fain persuade us that he 
does. Unhappily for his chance of success in the attempt to 
depreciate and degrade his genius to an equality with the highest 
type of Asiatic estheticism, his etchings and his portraits have not 
yet been consigned to the flames which must of necessity consume 
them before he can possibly be accepted as a genuine child of Japan. 
In the latter of the two portraits to which I have already referred 
there is an expression of living character, an intensity of pathetic 
power, which gives to that noble work something of the impressive- 
ness proper to a tragic or elegiac poem. 

This, however, is an exception to the general rule of Mr. Whist- 
ler’s way of work: an exception, it may be alleged, which proves 
the rule. But that apology will by no means hold water. In one 
of the delightful minor works of an always delightful humourist, 
we are introduced to a good man of the name of William—I cannot, 
I will not allow myself to imagine that the perversity of political 
malevolence could suggest an allusion which nothing should induce 
me to hint at—who having led a life of abnormal virtue for many, 
many years, is induced to commit a treacherous and rascally crime 
by pure curiosity to know from experience what may be the feelings 
of a deliberate malefactor. Now the violation of principle com- 
mitted on that occasion by Mr. Gilbert’s exemplary experimentalist 
was not graver in its departure from an established standard of 
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conduct than is this infringement by Mr. Whistler of the hard and 
fast line laid down by himself as the condition of all true art. A 
single infraction of the moral code, a single breach of artistic law, 
suffices to vitiate the position of the preacher. And this is no slight 
escapade, no venial or casual aberration; it is a full and frank 
defiance, a deliberate and elaborate denial, hurled right in the face 
of Japanese jocosity, flung straight in the teeth of the theory which 
condemns high art, under penalty of being considered intelligent, to 
remain eternally on the grin. 

If it be objected that to treat this theorem gravely is “to consider 
too curiously ” the tropes and the phrases of a jester of genius, I have 
only to answer that it very probably may be so, but that the excuse 
for such error must be sought in the existence of the genius. A 
man of genius is scarcely at liberty to choose whether he shall or 
shall not be considered as a serious figure—one to be acknowledged 
and respected as an equal or a superior, not applauded and dismissed 
asa tumbler ora clown. And if the better part of Mr. Whistler’s 
work as an artist is to be accepted as the work of a serious and intel- 
ligent creature, it would seem incongruous and preposterous to dis- 
miss the more characteristic points of his theory as a lecturer with 
the chuckle or the shrug of mere amusement or amazement. More- 
over, if considered as a joke, a mere joke, and nothing but a joke, 
this gospel of the grin has hardly matter or meaning enough in it to 
support so elaborate a structure of paradoxical rhetoric. It must be 
taken, therefore, as something serious in the main; and if so taken, 
and read by the light reflected from Mr. Whistler’s more character- 
istically brilliant canvases, it may not improbably recall a certain 
phrase of Moliére’s, which at once passed into a proverb—* Vous 
étes orfévre, M. Josse.” That worthy tradesman, it will be remem- 
bered, was of opinion that nothing could be so well calculated to restore 
a drooping young lady to mental and physical health as the present 
of a handsome set of jewels. Mr. Whistler’s opinion that there is 
nothing like leather—of a jovial and Japanese design—savours 
somewhat of the Oriental cordwainer. 

But if we must more or less respectfully decline to accept ‘ The 
Preacher ” as a prophet, we may all agree in applause of the brilliant 
humour which barbs the shafts of good sense and sound reasoning 
aimed by the satirist at the common enemies of all good work— 
“a teeming, seething, busy mass, whose virtue was industry, and 
whose industry was vice.” Nothing can be truer, and nothing could 
be more happily expressed. And, as a wiser than all the wise men 
of Greece was wont impressively to observe, “ the bearings of this 
observation lays in the application on it.” That was no part of 
Captain Bunsby’s duty ; it was apparently no part of the lecturer’s ; 
and it certainly is no part of mine. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
3c2 
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Buppuis in China is a curious mixture of decaying rites and popular 
superstitions. There is probably no country where there are fewer 
evidences of faith or devotion, or where, on the other hand, an appa- 
rently doomed system dies so hard. From the squalid and dilapi- 
dated condition of the temples, from the indifference and irreverence 
with which the worshippers enact their artificial parts, and from the 
miserable status of the priesthood, it might be inferred that the days 
of Buddhism were numbered, and that a rival system was driving it 
from dishonoured shrines. Such, however, would be a most super- 
ficial view of the case. This mysterious religion, which has survived 
the varied competition of Rationalism, Confucianism, and Ceremonial- 
ism, and which has an antiquity not far short of two thousand years 
in China, is yet the favourite creed of a community numbering four 
hundred millions, and despised and degenerate though it be, it will 
still lift its head and smile its serene Buddha-smile long after its 
purer and prouder and more splendid counterpart in Japan has 
crumbled into the dust. 

The explanation of this strange anomaly is that the popular faith has 
with rare discretion intertwined itself with the popular superstitions. 
Partly creating and partly accommodating itself to them, Buddhism, 
involved in the sacred ties of Ancestral Worship, and claiming to dis- 
pense the portions of another life, has wrapped itself in a covering 
of triple brass, and can afford to laugh at its enemies. It has found 
the key to the inner being of this inscrutable people, and in secure 
command of the lock, takes good care that none others shall tamper 
with the wards. It may safely be contended that, were it not for 
the uneasy anxieties of the Chinese about their souls, and the uni- 
versal and cherished cult of the Family Tree, and for the part played 
in relation to both by the Buddhist priesthood, Chinese Buddhism 
would long ere now have languished and disappeared. Dogmas, 
tenets, ritual, and liturgy in themselves are of small import to the 
Celestials. The stately ceremonial of the official creed, the intellectual 
axioms of Confucius, the painted image-worship of the Buddhist 
temple, the mysticism of the Rationalists, or sect of Laou-tsze, pro- 
duce little permanent effect upon their stolid imaginations. The 
beautiful teaching enshrined in the sacred writings as they came 
from India, the precepts that made white lives and brought tearless 
deaths, that almost Christianised idolatry, and might have redeemed 
a world, have long ago died down into frigid calculations, tabulating 
in opposite columns with mathematical nicety the credit and debit 
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accounts of the orthodox disciple. Thus on the one hand the people 
are plunged in gloomy dread of a hereafter, determined by the exact 
laws of moral retribution; on the other, deeply embedded in the 
springs of their nature is a fanatical attachment to their Lares 
and Penates, and to the worship of the dead; and hence it comes 
about that the religion which, whatever its shortcomings and disquali- 
fications, ministers to their requirements in both these respects, is 
simultaneously derided and advocated, neglected and espoused. 

No better illustration of this anomalous state of affairs can be 
given than the condition and public estimation of the Buddhist 
priesthood. A stranger will at first be puzzled by the opposite 
verdicts which he hears passed upon this classof men. He will hear 
them denounced as contemptible outcasts, as pariahs from society, 
who have forfeited all the sympathies of humanity by cutting them- 
selves adrift from all human ties. And this is a sentence which to 
some extent finds its corroboration in their forlorn and decrepit 
appearance, in their cheerless mode of life, and in their divorce from 
the haunts and homes of men. On the other hand he will find these 
despised exiles supported by popular contributions, recruited by 
voluntary adherents, and engaged in the discharge of essential rites 
at the most solemn moments of life and death, and in the service to 
the dead. A grosser seeming contradiction can scarcely be imagined. 

And yet it is an identical feeling which is partly responsible for 
both attitudes, and which prepares for these unhappy creatures this 
opposite mixture of toleration and contempt. The peculiar sanctity 
of the family relations is one cause both of their ostracism and of 
their employment. They are needed to discharge on behalf of others 
the very obligations which they have renounced themselves. Expelled 
from the world because they have ignored the family, they are 
brought back into it to testify that the family is the first of all 
earthly ties. Can anything more strange be conceived? It is a 
creed whose apostates are enlisted as its prophets, and whose perverts 
become its priests. 

When Gautama first instituted the monastic order, like St. Anthony 
he did not contemplate the creation of a priestly office, or the rise of 
a hierarchy. The clerical profession had no special connection in 
his mind with monkish life. The first Buddhist monks, like those 
of Egypt, were pious men who in pursuit of their master’s teaching 
that worldly and carnal ties were the source of all evil, and the main 
obstacle to that serene altitude of contemplation by which absorption 
into the higher life at length became possible, severed themselves 
from their fellow-creatures, and sought remote and unfriended retreats 
for purposes of spiritual exercise and self-mortification. They were 
primarily recluses and secondarily preachers, but in no resort 
priests. It was only in later times as the first pattern was forgotten, 
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and accretions developed by other countries and circumstances grew 
up, that the manifold accessaries of sacerdotalism, particularly among 
the peoples of the north, environed and obscured the original ideal. 

The logical carrying out of Buddha’s precepts, however, brought 
the anchorite into early collision with the most idolised beliefs of 
Chinese life. The essence of monasticism, viz., the repudiation of 
all earthly connections, the life-long abandonment of father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters, the surrender of the covenant of wedlock and 
the hopes of paternity, above all the utter severance of the limb from 
the ancestral trunk, is the very antipodes of the highest conception 
of duty that a Chinese can entertain. Hence arose the dishonour in 
which the monkish order has long been held, and from which it has 
only rescued its existence by abandoning its traditions. The monas- 
tery has in fact become the very converse of what Buddha ever 
intended that it should be. The secular has put on the religious, and 
the monk has saved himself by turning priest. 

We have seen how indispensable are his ministrations in the wor- 
ship of the dead, and in expediting the happy transmigration of the 
departed soul. There the mummeries of the temple are enlisted to 
fill up the incomplete credentials of the deceased, and to visé his 
passport, so to speak, to another world. To the more pious or super- 
stitious (there is no distinction between the two classes in China) 
they are not less obligatory as a policy of spiritual insurance, to be 
taken out with precautionary object during lifetime. The Chinaman 
is a firm believer in the doctrine of justification by works ; he expects 
a return in the next life exactly proportionate to the labour and 
money he has spent or caused to be spent in deserving it in this. 
Every mumbled prayer, every tap of the drum, or clash of the cym- 
bal by the paid hierophant whom he has engaged, will be rewarded 
by so much tangible gain in the next stage of existence. Metem- 
psychosis may bring him a worse or a better lot; he may groan in 
poverty or loll in wealth ; he may sink to hell or rise to the acme of 
paradisal felicity in a future state. The Buddhist monks are the 
established mediums through whom his merits may be demonstrated 
and made known in heaven; and from whose hands he looks to 
receive his official diploma of celestial promotion. 

The isolation of the novice from all the ties and consolations of life 
may well conflict with Chinese prejudices; for it is ghastly in its com- 
pleteness. Not only, as has been said, does he renounce all relation- 
ships and take vows of celibacy, but he casts aside even the ultimate 
symbol of identity, his own name. From the hour that he passes the 
convent threshold, he is known only by a religious appellation, in the 
very grandiloquence of which there is something pitiful and absurd. 
Henceforward he must shave his head, eat no animal food, drink no 
strong drink, and wear no skin or woollen garment, but only the 
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prescribed vestments of his order. His life is mapped out before 
him in a sterile and dolorous routine. And not only has he ceased 
to be a member of domestic society, but as a unit in the civil com- 
munity he can scarcely be said to exist. For he acknowledges no 
real allegiance to the emperor, albeit the latter is of the family of 
the gods; yielding a discretionary obedience to the civil authorities, 
with whom he rarely comes in contact, but concentrating all capacity 
for duty in a slavish obedience to the jurisdiction of bis abbot or 
religious superior. 

The terrible exclusiveness of this discipline, repellent though it is 
to Chinese ideas, would not be sufficient to account for the odium in 
which the monastery is held, were it not for the suspicion that its 
stringency is a sham, and that the cowl is often either assumed as an 
escape from justice or worn as a cloak of hypocrisy. It is difficult, 
for obvious reasons, to discover how far the charge that fugitives 
from the clutch of the law shelter themselves within the monastery 
walls is a true one, though it is certain that when once admitted 
the culprit is safe from the bloodhounds of official retribution. I 
have even heard it argued, by way of repudiation of this charge, that 
it is only the most abandoned characters, fleeing from the penalties 
of a capital offence, who will take advantage of a refuge so discredited 
as the cloister; though to contend that a society is not criminally 
recruited because only criminals of the deepest dye can be persuaded 
to attach themselves to it, does not seem to me a very happy method 
of exculpation. I am reminded by it of an incident which I came 
across while travelling in Greece some years ago. The public 
executioner in that country is a character held in such general 
detestation that he is forced to live apart, strictly guarded, on a little 
island in the harbour of Nauplia. And not only that; but such 
difficulty is experienced in filling the place that the selected candidate 
is as a rule taken from the criminal class itself—a bandit being 
pardoned in order that he may be utilised to cut off the heads of 
other bandits. At the time of my visit one of these worthies had 
just completed the term of his office, but whether owing to the un- 
popularity he had contracted by its discharge, or to the distrust he had 
inspired by his previous habits of life, he considered himself in so 
much danger that he solved the problem of his future mode of 
existence by entering a monastery and assuming the cowl. In China 
he would presumably have taken this step at an earlier stage in his 
career. 

Whatever be the truth about the Buddhist monasteries in China 
as Cities of Refuge, and whether the slur cast upon them by that 
suspicion be just or not, there is less room for doubt that the pattern 
of ascetic life to which the monk is understood to aspire, is one to 
which he most infrequently conforms. His celibacy and his vege- 
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tarianism are freely impugned. It is perhaps only natural that the 
theory that drinking-water and vegetables are teeming with animal- 
cule or with the germs of animal life, should be one which he 
indignantly rejects, seeing that were he to accept it he would be 
hard put to subsist at all, with any regard at least to the precepts of 
the Buddhistic canon. But, alas, he is the victim of more substantial 
charges. It is whispered that the odour of meat and fish, and the 
tell-tale fragrance of the opium-pipe are no strangers to the recluse’s 
cell. With greater certainty he is accused of being dirty, degraded, 
and ignorant, of subsisting on alms which he does nothing to 
merit, and of prostituting his worship into a mummery which he 
does not himself comprehend. If even a fraction of these charges 
be true there can be small surprise that the monastic profession is 
held in so little repute among a people who are by no means deficient 
in their standards of the sober moral virtues. 

It may be wondered how a society held in such slight esteem, and 
offering so few advantages save to the stupid or indolent, can con- 
tinually replenish its ranks. The means of doing so are, however, 
many and varied, even if we reject the criminal hypothesis to which 
I have alluded. In some cases the children are bought at an early 
age from their parents; though so strong is the family feeling in 
China that it is only under pressure of the direst necessity that the 
average paterfamilias will consent, even for a price, to part with his 
offspring, particularly of the male sex. Sometimes the young chil- 
dren are kidnapped and sold to the priests; this profession being, 
however, a dangerous one, as if detected it is punishable by death. 
More commonly young lads are voluntarily dedicated by their parents 
in fulfilment of some vow, or for the sake of spiritual gain, the 
transfer being effected with all the formalities of a mercantile trans- 
action. It is forbidden, however, by law to surrender the entire 
male stock of a family to the cloister; and in the event of there 
being two sons, the younger only may be sacrificed. A second class 
of adherents will be those who, from satiety of the world, or pecu- 
niary collapse, or official failure, or material disappointment in some 
form or other, have decided to abandon the thorny paths of life, and 


(1) It is scarcely possible to do so, in the face of the evidence of such an authority 
and eye-witness as Archdeacon Gray, who, in his work on China, embodying’ the ex- 
perience of a long life, says (vol. i. chap. iv.), that he himself saw at different times in 
Buddhist monasteries an escaped murdercr, a brothel-house keeper, and a condemned 
rebel, who had been gratefully admitted because he possessed a little money, which 
went to swell the corporate funds. Compare also what Sir Emerson Tennent says of the 
practice in Burmah (vide his book on Ceylon, vol. i., part iii., chap. iv., note to p. 350): 
“In Burmah, so common is it to assume the yellow robe, that the popular expedient for 
effecting a divorce is for the parties to make a profession of the priesthood, the cere- 
monial of which ‘s sufficient to dissolve the marriage vow, and after an interval of a 
few months they can throw off the yellow robe, and are then at liberty to marry 
again.”’ 
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to seek a safe retreat from its multitudinous cares. Lastly, there 
will be some, even in China and in the nineteenth century, to whom 
a life of joyless penance and austerity will appeal with irresistible 
force, as an expiation for the sins of the flesh, and a plank of passage 
into the world to come—-sad, sorrowful wretches, after the pattern of 
St. Simeon, who live apart in isolated cells, performing acts of cruel 
self-torture, and mumbling in solitude the accents of an unintelligible 
ritual. 

Their means of subsistence are as varied as the ranks from which 
their disciples are drawn. The large monasteries possess endowments 
of property, principally in land, from which they derive an income, 
either in rent or in the profits of the cultivation of their own hands. 
Voluntary donations are also made to their funds by those who, 
while despising the monastery, cannot dispense with the services of 
the monk. The sale of joss-sticks and incense, of gilt paper and 
tapers, and the fees for services, ceremonies, and prayers, are also a 
considerable source of emolument. And when all these fail, there is 
always begging to fall back upon, the ultimate resort of all creeds 
in all ages. The Buddhist priests are no amateurs in the art of 
mendicancy. Sometimes large bands of them may be seen patrolling 
the streets, and by the discordant clamour of a gong calling attention 
to the unmistakable character of the errand which has brought them 
down into the thoroughfares of men. By these different methods 
they manage to scrape along; their buildings and temples just saved 
from dilapidation ; their persons and costumes in the last stage of 
seediness and decay ; at once the saviours and the outcasts of society, 
its courted and its abhorred. 

During the course of a recent journey down the coasts of China 
I had the opportunity of visiting one of the chief Buddhist monas- 
teries in the southern portion of the Empire. This was the famous 
monastery of Kushan or the Drum Mountain: that striking wooded 
elevation that towers above the waters of the majestic Min, just below 
the populous city of Foochow. As this monastery is typical of the 
higher class of these institutions still existing in China, and illus- 
trates significantly many of the observations which I have made 
above; as moreover the trip is one of exceeding beauty, and the 
inner life of the convent, even as observed by a stranger, presents 
several features of interest and peculiarity, 1 make no apology for 
offering a detailed account of what I saw. 

The locality of Foochow is perhaps best expressed to an English 
reader by saying that it is situated about half-way between Shanghai 
and Hongkong. It is the capital of the province of Fukien, and is 
one of the ports that were opened to European commerce by the 
Treaty of 1842. Like most of the big Chinese emporiums, it is 
placed not upon the sea-coast, but at a distance of some miles from 
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the mouth of a noble and easily navigable river. Of such a character 
is the Min ; bringing down to Foochow the immense resources of a 
prolific interior, and transporting them from thence to the ocean 
through thirty miles of hill, and wood, and water-scenery as fine 
as can anywhere be seen. Ata bend in the stream about twenty 
miles from the mouth, the big steamers, coming up from the sea, 
drop anchor; their cargoes being floated down to meet them in 
lighters, and barges, and junks. Any one passing up or down the 
intervening stretch of ten miles between the anchorage and the city, 
will skirt on the left bank of the river a ridge of hills even loftier 
and more striking than those that command the ocean entrance 
farther down, and that have caused that natural gateway to be com- 
pared to the castellated banks of the Rhine. The apex of this ridge, 
which is nearly three thousand feet high, and which can be seen for 
many miles away at sea, is known as Kushan, or the Drum Moun- 
tain ; and the traveller may step from his boat at the base to make 
the ascent to the celebrated monastery. 

The Min is a river of many wanderings, and the flat lands on 
either side of the main channel are a network of creeks and ditches, 
some natural and some artificial. These afford the most obvious 
advantages to spade husbandry, which has accordingly utilised 
every available rood of ground for paddy-fields. The rice harvest 
was being gathered in as we passed over the low-lying ground 
between the river and the hill, and the short stubble projected 
everywhere in trim diagrams above the saturated soil. In the open 
fields we saw what is probably the most primitive mode of thresh- 
ing now in existence, viz., the simple beating of a handful of rice 
stalks against the inner side of a large wooden bin, into the 
bottom of which tumbled the dislodged grains. A miserable village, 
the like of which for sheer squalor I had not seen since the mud 
hovels that fringe the banks of the Nile, sheltered the poor folk 
who live upon the produce of the land. Blind walls of wattled 
clay, narrow filth-encumbered alleys, wizened old beldames, naked 
urchins, barking mangey dogs, and a general atmosphere of flies 
and smells, made up the due complement of rural life, as it may be 
seen in a hundred places all over the East. A little beyond the 
village began the ascent of the mountain, which is easily compassed 
by a broad granite stairway of some six feet in width, the slope 
of the steps being so easy and the surface of the granite so smooth 
from long friction that it is difficult for a booted sole to keep its 
footing. The natives with their naked feet dash up and down at a 
great pace. This fine staircase continues to wind up the mountain 
side, affording many a backward peep through the pine stems over 
the watery plain, as far as the elongated brown blur which marks 
the straggling outline of Foochow. You pass under three spacious 
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rest-houses, considerately erected by the monks, and are struck by 
the bold inscriptions in Chinese characters, sculped on the face of 
the big stones and boulders which fringe the path. Here will be 
the name and address of a devout pilgrim (John Chinaman is at one 
in this taste with John Bull), a second inscription will contain some 
eulogium on the scenery, a third may be a quotation from the 
Sutras or Buddhist Scriptures. 

At length, after about an hour’s climb, you turn a corner, and in 
a charming valley, snugly ensconced between two shoulders of the 
mountain, at a height of 1,500 feet, you espy the conventual build- 
ings. I have been struck in many parts of the world with the 
cleverness in selecting sites shown by the monastic fraternity. 
Banish them to a mountain or a desert, and in its heart they will 
discover, or, failing that, they will manufacture, some secluded nook 
or oasis. Their aim is a combination of asceticism with material 
comforts, a discreet reconciliation of the asperities of penance with 
the amenities of civilised existence ; objects, by the way (as regards 
the choice of sites), which do not seem to have been lost sight of 
by their later rivals among the Christian missions of China and 
Japan. Just the same reflection presents itself in the case of the 
pleasant Greek monastery amid the flowers and shrubs of Mount 
Tabor, in that of the Benedictine monastery on the pyramidal cones 
of Monserrat, near Barcelona—a situation singularly analogous to 
that of _Kushan—and even of the more exposed and desolate Coptic 
domiciles upon the arid cliffs of the Nile. 

Of course, so rationalistic and profane an explanation is in direct 
conflict with the assurances of local legend. From this source we 
learn that the site of the present monastery was once infested by 
poisonous dragons and snakes, who spread havoc, pestilence, and 
destruction far over the country-side. At length a distinguished 
sage named Ling Chian was imported to put a stop to these proceed- 
ings, much as a bishop of the Church of England is nowadays invited 
to a haunted house to exorcise the ghost. He came, recited a treatise 
of portentous length, and conquered. The serpent, unaccustomed 
to this severe discipline, and tired out before the divine reached the 
end of his sermon, beat a prudent retreat; and a grateful emperor 
commemorated the joyful event by the erection of a monastery on 
the spot. This was in the year 784 a.p.; and the present building 
is the lineal descendant of others that have stood in the same place, 
and have at different times been pulled down or destroyed. 

The first object after entering the gateway is a rest-house upon 
the right, which overlooks the sluggish waters of a big tank. The 
meaning of this pool is not at first obvious, but the appearance of a 
dirty-looking monk with a plate of biscuit, who grimaces and 
murmurs “Chin-chin,’’ acquaints you with the fact that you are 
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surveying the abode of the sacred fish, and are expected to minister 
to their pampered appetites. 

Judging from the prodigious size of these creatures, the majority 
of pilgrims must accede to the appeal. They are fat, evil-looking 
carp, who at the first sign of an adventitious repast crowd together, 
poking their ugly snouts out of the water, and sucking in the air 
with gluttonous expectancy. They are kept there in pursuance of 
the maxim of Buddha that each man shall do what in him lies to 
prevent the destruction of a single living creature, a precept which 
seems in this case to be extended to the duty of promoting an un- 
natural overgrowth. I must confess, so iconoclastic a rage did the 
sight of these monsters breed in me that I should like to have 
turned loose among them for a few moments one of the famous 
cormorant-men of Foochow. I may mention this custom in passing, 
because itis peculiar to this, among a few other places, and I did not 
see it elsewhere myself. You will observe a man propelling a light 
bamboo raft in the middle of the river, and apparently taking as 
passengers with him three or four well-to-do looking cormorants, 
who stand majestically perched upon the edge. Presently he pushes 
one of them off into the water, and when it rises to the surface with 
a fish in its bill he prevents the bird swallowing its prey by pulling 
a cord attached to a ring round its gullet, at the same time that he 
deftly envelops both bird and fish in a net, and draws them into the 
raft. Sometimes the birds are so well trained that the line is un- 
necessary, and they return with their capture of their own accord. 
It is an admirably organized piece of slave labour. 

From the sacred tank we passed by an inclined granite ramp to the 
main gateway of the temple. The principal Buddhist temples in China 
consist of three buildings, ranged one behind the other on terraces, and 
approached by a series of paved courts and rows of granite steps. There 
is something solemn and imposing in this succession of buildings, 
each one properly exceeding its predecessor in magnificence, and 
leading on the imagination from what it has already seen to what is 
yet to come. It is an architectural device that we know was familiar 
to the Jews and Egyptians, and that appears to be common to all 
Oriental religions. It is nowhere employed with greater effect than 
in the splendid Buddhist sanctuaries and royal mausoleums of 
Japan. 

The entrance gateway at Kushan, which is of the nature of an 
open temple, contains a colossal gilt idol in the centre, representing 
Maitreya Buddha (in Chinese Mili Fo) or Buddha To Come; and on 
either side the four diabolical-looking monsters, with painted faces 
and flaming eyeballs, who represent the deified warriors appointed to 
keep guard over the shrines of Buddha, and who symbolise an abso- 
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Jute command over all the forces of earth and heaven. They are 
identical with the Maharajahs, or Great Kings, of Hindu mythology, 
who, attended by a host of spiritual beings, march hither and thither 
to the protection of devout disciples and the execution of Buddha’s 
will over the four quarters of the universe. In China they are 
known as the Tien Wong. One of them, with a white face, holds an 
umbrella, the circumference of which, when opened, overshadows the 
whole earth, and is lord of the forces of thunder and rain. Another, 
with a red face, controls the elements of fire, water, and air, and 
plays a species of stringed instrument, the vibrations of whose chords 
shake the foundations of the world. The third, with a green face, 
brandishing a sword, and the fourth, with a blue face, clasping a 
serpent, are typical of supreme dominion over nature and man. In 
these figures, which are common throughout China, and are uniform 
in design and monstrosity, the artist has combined the hideous and 
the grotesque in very equal proportions. But little skill seems ever 
to have been expended upon their construction. 

This gateway leads into a spacious paved court with a little pool 
in the centre, crossed by a miniature balustraded stone bridge. A 
raised terrace runs right round, opening into a series of crumbling 
shrines, many of which are empty, though a few contain tarnished 
Buddhas seated behind smouldering altar-fires. At the upper end 
the terrace debouches on to a broad platform, from which rises the 
fabric of the main temple. The exterior appearance of this building 
does not differ from that of the ordinary Chinese temple. A huge 
high-pitched tile roof almost eclipses the front and side walls, which 
are destitute of ornamentation. The doors across the principal 
entrance were drawn close ; but the hum of voices behind the panels 
revealed the fact that vespers had already begun. We went in. 

Services are held twice a day in the Kushan monastery—in the 
early morning before day breaks, and at 4.30 in the afternoon, and 
they last for about one hour. All the monks in residence are 
required to attend. The fact that there were only fifty present on 
this occasion out of a total of some hundred and fifty may have been 
due to the absence of a large number on a tour of mendicancy such 
as I have described, or to the custom which prevails among these 
Buddhist communities of making pilgrimages to each other; any 
monk furnished with a diploma signed by his own abbot being 
entitled to free admission into any other monastery in the Empire 
and to three days’ board and lodging without payment. 

The temple did not appear to differ from scores of others which 
one may see in China. It consists of a big parallelogram divided by 
circular painted columns into three main, and two side aisles. Front- 
ing the three principal avenues are the three familiar figures about 
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twenty feet high, called the Sang Po, or Precious Ones, which are 
always found in the churches of Buddhist monasteries, and which 
are incarnations respectively of the past, the present, and the future 
Buddha; or, to give them their correct titles, of Sakya-muni, Kwan. 
yin, and Maitreya.’ These idols are made of clay, thickly gilt, and 
highly burnished. Their faces wear that expression of ineffable 
self-complacency, which is common to the Buddha ull over the East, 
but which, while in Japan it is always sublime, in China is apt to 
overslip the razor’s edge into the ridiculous. The bodies are seated, 
and rise from the calix of a lotus-flower. Below the images are 
altars laden with weighty bronzes, with big candelabra, and with 
censers, a thin smoke curling upwards from the slow combustion 
of blocks of sandalwood, or from sheaves of smouldering joss-sticks 
standing in a vase. On either side of the lateral aisles are ranged 
along a recess in the wall the smaller gilt figures of the Eighteen 
Lohan, or Disciples of Buddha, whose features exaggerate the silli- 
ness, while they altogether miss the serenity depicted in the coun- 
tenance of their illustrious master. The prevailing colours in the 
surface decorations of the columns and rafters, which were rudely 
painted, are red and green. The ceiling is more elaborately deco- 
rated in panels, the design and execution of which reminded me 
wonderfully of the roof of the Norman nave of Peterborough Cathe- 
dral. There was nothing else in the decoration to merit comparison 
with any good models either in or out of China. 

Evensong was proceeding as we entered the church. The aisles 
were laid out with rows of long, low, sloping stools, upon which at 
intervals rested circular straw hassocks. Behind fifty of these—the 
remainder being unoccupied—stood the monks intoning the words of 
the prescribed liturgy. The service was led by one of their number, 
who officiated at an isolated mat before the great altar. Their dresses 

were cut after one pattern, and were dingy in the extreme, consisting 
of loose cotton robes of two colours—yellow and an ashen-grey— 
with turned-down collars, and a clasp in front. No monk is allowed, 
according to the strict regulation of the Canon, to possess more than 
one set of garments, and this he is compelled to wear both day and 
night. Their heads were clean shaven, a ceremonial which is per- 
formed about twice a month. Here and there on the bald craniums 
one might note small disc-like cicatrices, or scars, burnt in by the 
hand of the abbot alone, as a badge of their sacred calling, or in ful- 
filment of some particular vow. Their hands were piously folded in 
front of them, and the nails had been suffered to grow to an inordi- 


(1) Sometimes in the main hall of Buddhist temples in China this trinity represents 
Sakya-muni in the centre, with two of his most famous disciples, Kashiapa, the first 
patriarch, on one side, and Ananda, the second patriarch, on the other. 
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nate length. The expression of their faces was one of blank and 
idiotic absorption. One or two barely raised their eyes to notice the 
entrance of the strangers; the most part with bent heads continued 
their monotonous and droning murmur. 

I have called the expression of their features idiotic; and indeed 
itis not surprising, considering that of the words which they daily 
intone scarcely one syllable do they themselves understand. The 
mass-book is a dead letter to them, for it is written in Sanskrit or 
Pali, which they can no more decipher than fly. The words that 
they chant are merely the equivalent in sound of the original 
sentences, rendered into Chinese characters, and are therefore totally 
devoid of sense. ‘To this stale shibboleth, or ignorant repetition of 
unmeaning sounds, they attribute a vital importance. It is, they 
point out, the sacred language of Fan (the birthplace of Buddha), 
and is therefore of divine origin and efficacy. The “blessed word 
Mesopotamia” was not more fraught with consolation to the 
incurious Christian than is this stupid jargon to the Chinese bonze. 
Or let me give a more practical illustration. The case would be a 
similar one if the responses in an English church were to be uttered 
in the Greek tongue, transcribed into English spelling, and gabbled 
out by illiterate rustics; an absurdity of which, as a matter of 
fact, our chant-books are not altogether guiltless, seeing that the 
responses to the Commandments in the Communion Service are 
always described in their pages as Kyrie Eleison, a phrase which 
must be gibberish to nine out of every ten choristers who read it. 
The effect upon a service so conducted, and still more upon the 
ministrants, is obvious. No sincerity can be expected of a purely 
phonetic devotion. It is vow et preterea nihil. 

And yet we must not be too severe upon these benighted disciples 
of Buddha in the uplands of the Celestial Empire. Other churches 
and other creeds have been guilty of the same pretence, and have 
found a saving virtue in the use of an unknown tongue. Jew and 
Gentile, Christian and heretic, Catholic and Moslem, have all acted 
upon the principle that the more restricted the understanding the 
more implicit the acceptance, and have imparted the secrets of salva- 
tion in accents that kept them secrets still, to be interpreted not by 
the ear of sense, but by that of faith. To this day how many of 
the singers in the choir of a Catholic church understand even a 
fraction of the Latin litany which they intone ? 

The murmur of the chant was accompanied by intermittent music 
from such instruments as the Oriental loves. An acolyte from time 
to time struck a drum, the framework of which was of wood, carved 
and painted to represent a huge pot-bellied fish. Another tinkled a 
bell in the background; and now and then broke in the dissonant 
clangour of a gong. 
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After a while a fresh note was struck; and at the signal the 
priests separated into two companies, and proceeded for the space of 
some twenty minutes to wind in and out of the lines of stools ina 
slow and solemn procession. Backwards and forwards, in and out, 
with measured tread and even steps they paced along, their hands 
clasped, their heads bowed, their lips still murmuring the same unin- 
telligible refrain, in which might be distinguished the sounds Omito 
Fo (Amitabha Buddha), the repetition of which many thousands of 
times is pregnant with salvation. The leader of the company which 
marched along before the spot where I was standing, was an old 
gentleman, presumably the Tae Hoshang or Abbot. His physiog- 
nomy was one of striking peculiarity; a retreating forehead, 
features that expressed only a sort of vacant and chaotic negation; 
a mouth tightly shut and imperturbable in its fixity; a lower lip 
projecting the best part of an inch, and bespeaking self-sufficiency, 
reserve, and scorn. He carried a rosary of beads in his fingers, the 
mystic number of one hundred and eight that were strung upon it 
indicating the one hundred and eight divisions of the sacred foot- 
print of Buddha; and as he passed along he told off one after the 
other with the regularity of a machine. 

What with the rosary, the procession, the incense, the images, 
nay, the very vestments, and cowls, and tonsures of the monks, one 
was irresistibly reminded of the Romanist ritual of Europe. Buta 
slight change was needed in the mise en scéne, and the service might 
have been enacted many a thousand miles nearer home. Nor is 
the coincidence a merely superficial one. The very character and 
raison d@étre of the Buddhist priesthood, their hierarchy of many 
grades (particularly in Thibet), their vows of celibacy and diet, 
their monastic life, their fast days and feast days, their masses and 
litanies for the living, their requiems for the dead, betray a funda- 
mental analogy which is not lightly to be attributed to chance, but 
which is one among many indications of that common basis to both 
the forms and the dogmas of all the higher religions, which is espe- 
cially forced upon the conviction by a study of the systems of the 
East. So strong indeed is the resemblance between the Buddhist 
and the Romanist form of worship in these and in further parti- 
culars which I cannot now describe, that the friends and the foes of 
the latter have been sorely puzzled how to account for its origin. 
The former, with specious disregard for historical data, have sug- 
gested that the Buddhists copied from the Catholics, who are known 
to have entered China as early as the twelfth century. On the 
other hand, some audacious Pagans have been found to assert that 
the obligation was the other way about. The Catholic fathers 
themselves, when first they came to China, were so much perplexed 
at the resemblance that they could only attribute it to the machina- 
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tions of the devil, who had been beforehand with them in spreading 
a spurious imitation to the cruel detriment and scandal of the true 
faith. 

Leaving the monks at their peripatetic devotion, we stepped out- 
side and investigated the remainder of the premises. The third 
temple, standing on another terrace at the upper end of a second 
paved quadrangle, was under repair, and we could notenter. In 
cognate Buddhist institutions, and in the great monastery of Honam, 
in Canton, it contains a marble daghoba, or sculptured reliquary, 
with altars and shrines. Somewhere in one of these temples at Ku- 
shan, probably here, is concealed a peculiarly sacred object, which is 
no less than one of the teeth of Buddha. Judging from the trophies 
of this description which he left behind him, the saint must have 
been a great patron of dentistry in his time. A Chinese geographer 
visiting Ceylon, and somewhat staggered by the number of these relics 
which he was everywhere shown, solemnly remarked of the prophet, 
“ He was born with an excessive number of teeth.” 

We next turned our attention to the domestic premises, which are 
congregated in the rear and at the sides of the temples. Here we 
saw the kitchen, in which a vast mess of rice was being boiled in an 
earthenware vat for the evening meal; the refectory, where on 
hard tables and harder benches it would be consumed in silence under 
the supervision of the abbot; the guest-chambers reserved for the 
not too enervating entertainment of guests; and the sleeping apart- 
ments beyond these, which could not, save by a euphemism, be so 
leniently described. All these buildings were in a state of great 
shabbiness and decay, and the interior economy was not such as to 
render one envious of the domestic regimen of Kushan. 

On one side, approached by a corridor, is an open pen, in which 
are kept the sacred animals who divide the monopoly of the good 
things of life at Kushan with the fat carp in the tank. It contained 
a number of pigs, ducks, geese, and fowls, who presented a com- 
fortable appearance, and might have taught a lesson in point of con- 
dition and sprightliness to their seedy custodians. Some of these 
animals are kept by the monastery in obedience to the precept which 
I have previously quoted ; others have been placed here by pious 
persons in fulfilment of a vow, and in such cases are sustained by 
the periodical contributions of their donors, paid either in cash or in 
grain. Upon the death of the creature a formal notification is sent 
to the patron, and the obsequies are decently performed. Should a 
fowl when in confinement commit the indiscretion of laying an egg, 
a compromise between the inconvenient perpetuation and the pro- 
hibited destruction of the species is arrived at by burying the cause 
of offence in the ground. 

VOL. XLIII. N.8. 3 D 
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The bodies of the monks themselves are burned and not buried 
after death. Contrary to the custom in Japan, where cremation is 
universal among the common people, in China it is only the pre. 
rogative or the peculiarity of the religious order. Each monastery 
contains its crematorium, and its campo santo, where are deposited the 
ashes of the dead. The body is placed in a sitting position in an 
open plank coffin, and is carried out to the furnace, which is of the 
simplest description, consisting merely of a small brick chamber or 
tower, standing by itself in a detached situation. There the corpse 
is placed upon the ground, surrounded and supported by fagots ; the 
attendant monks intone a chant; and the mortal remains of their 
departed brother are speedily reduced to ashes, while the smoke from 
the pyre escapes through a single orifice in the roof. At Honam 
some little urchins very considerately, but with no great reverence, 
went through a mimicry of the entire performance for my edification, 
their gestures exactly corresponding with what I had elsewhere 
heard and read of the ceremony. 

Those who mount to the monastery at Kushan and make at all a 
minute inspection of its interior are usually too lazy to continue 
their climb to the summit of the mountain. The height to be 
surmounted is nearly as much again, and is besides much steeper 
and stonier of ascent; there being no staircase provided for the way- 
farer, who has now ceased to be a pilgrim and become a mere pedes- 
trian. Nevertheless it is an element of the excursion which no one 
should omit, the view from the summit, which is just short of 3,000 
feet, being one of exceeding amplitude and magnificence. Under 
the guidance of an athletic monk I made the ascent with as much 
speed as possible, having lingered so long, first at the service, and 
then about the conventual precincts, that the sun was already declin- 
ing behind the amphitheatre of hills as we started through the 
cultivated plots that provide occupation and lawful sustenance to the 
holy brethren, and pushed our way up the steep face of the hill. At 
about 800 feet above the monastery the track passes out of the belt 
of pinewood which has hitherto clothed the mountain, and the upper 
parts are rocky, treeless, and covered with a coarse grass. When 
I stood upon the highest point the sun had only so recently sunk 
that the embers of the dying flame were still aglow in the west, but 
already the moon, nearly at the full, was riding high in the oppo- 
site sky. 

The outlook was a wild and weird one; embracing many a mile 
of tumbled landscape from the indented and island-strewn line of 
the coast to the distant barriers of the Tiger Mountains. A hundred 
peaks of different shapes and heights framed the horizon landwards. 
Between the two ranges of mountains, that fronting the sea and that 
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towards the interior, the valley of the Min was spread out in a 
misty expanse of gleaming, watery flats. The great coils of the 
river wound round the plain and distributed themselves over its 
surface in streamlets and creeks and feeders, till it looked from above 
as though the veins and arteries of some gigantic organism had been 
stripped and laid bare. Southward the big vessels riding at the 
anchorage ten miles away resembled toy ships on a river of silk. To 
the north, where lay the city, the lights of the European residences 
twinkled on the island of Nantai; a mist of fireflies seemed to hover 
where the lanterns flickered on the mastheads of a thousand junks ; 
and the forty piers of the Bridge of the Ten Thousand Ages were 
successive spots of blackness upon the frosted mirror of the stream. 
Not a sound could be heard from the great city; but the faint 
resonance of a monastic bell lower down the slope interposed its 
reminder that it was time to be making the descent of Kushan. 
GrorcE N. Curzon. 





GOETHE. 
I.—_WILHELM MEISTER. 


Prorrssor SEELEY, who has written of Goethe with an intimate 
knowledge of his mind, even now rare among our countrymen, has 
described Wilhelm Meister as not the most attractive or the most 
perfect of its author’s works, but as perhaps the most characteristic, 
and, as it were, the textbook of the Goethean philosophy. Yet he 
admits that most English readers lay it down bewildered, wondering 
what Goethe’s admirers can see in it so extraordinary ; “ it still,” 
he says, ‘‘ remains the book which chiefly justifies the profound dis- 
trust and aversion with which Goethe has been and is regarded 
among those who are Christian either in the dogmatic or in the larger 
sense.” * 

We all remember Wordsworth’s sentence of indignant condemna- 
tion. We all remember De Quincey’s article in which he employed 
a heavy flippancy to make the book look more disgraceful and ridi- 
culous as it “travels on its natural road to shame and oblivion.” 
And Mr. Lewes’s excuse was one of those excuses which seem to 
accuse: “All that can be said,” he wrote, “is that the artist has 
been content to paint scenes of life without comment ”’—precisely what 
Goethe has not done in Wilhelm Meister, for it is full of commentary 
on the life which it represents. Even Carlyle, its translator, was 
slow to comprehend the unity or the drift of the tale. “I goon 
with Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister,” he wrote in 1823, “a book which I 
love not, which I am sure will never sell, but which I am determined 
to print and finish. There are touches of the very highest, most 
ethereal genius in it; but diluted with floods of insipidity, which 
even J would not have written for the world.” 2 It is not, however, 
for touches here and there that any true student of Goethe values 
the work. ‘There is poetry in the book,” wrote Carlyle to another 
correspondent,’ “ and prose, prose for ever. When I read of players 
and libidinous actresses and their sorry pasteboard apparatus for beau- 
tifying and enlivening the ‘Moral world,’ I render it into gram- 
matical English—with a feeling mild and charitable as that of a 
starving hyena. . . . Goethe is the greatest genius that has lived 
for a century, and the greatest ass that has lived for three. I could 
sometimes fall down and worship him; at other times I could kick 


(1) Professor Seeley’s articles on Goethe were printed in the Contemporary Review 
August, October, and November, 1884. 

(2) To Miss Welsh, Early Letters, i. 219. 

(3) Mr. James Johnstone, Early Letters, i. 223. 
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him out of the room.”’ It was not until 1828—five years later— 
that Carlyle could write with entire confidence of Goethe as seen in 
his Wilhelm Meister. ‘“ Here the ardent high-aspiring youth has 
grown into the calmest man, yet with increase and not loss of ardour, 
and with aspirations higher as well as clearer. For he has con- 
quered his unbelief; the Ideal has been built on the Actual; no 
longer floats vaguely in darkness and region of dreams, but rests in 
light, on the firm ground of human interest and business, as in its 
true sense, on its true basis.” * 

Professor Seeley has said a better word on Wilhelm Meister, it 
seems to me, than that of any other English writer, unless it be this 
word of Carlyle; and yet I do not think that Professor Seeley has 
exactly hit the mark. The book, he maintains, is at once immoral 
and profoundly moral. It is immoral on one point—on the relations 
of men and women; “immoral in Goethe’s peculiar, inimitable, 
good-natured manner.” Goethe is an indifferentist as to one impor- 
tant section of morality, “ partly because he is a man formed in the 
last years of the old régime, partly because he is borne too far on the 
tide of reaction against Catholic and monastic ideas.”” But all that 
Goethe has to say on the choice of vocations—and this is the real 
subject of the book—is profoundly moral and of immense import- 
ance. The greatest of all duties, he tells us, is that of choosing 
our occupation aright. The lesson of Wilhelm Meister is “that we 
should give unity to our lives by devoting them with hearty enthu- 
siasm to some pursuit, and that the pursuit is assigned to us by 
Nature through the capacities she has given us. It is thus that 
Goethe substitutes for the idea of pleasure that of the satisfaction of 
special inborn aptitudes different in each individual.” This word of 
Professor Seeley, even if it only says a portion of the whole truth, is 
assuredly well said. 

Carlyle found—we see it from his letters, and he tells us so him- 
self—that with Wilhelm Meister, as, with every work of real and 
abiding excellence, the first glance is the least favourable.* Such is 
the experience of every reader who has come to value the book ; 
before we can judge the parts aright we must conceive the whole. 
Even with respect to the relations of men and women, as we shall 
see, the teaching of the book is not precisely that of one to whom 
morality is indifferent, although Goethe’s point of view is a worldly 
one; but we do not perceive how order in Wilhelm Meister pro- 

(1) See also Ca:lyle’s Early Letters, i. 269. ‘‘ Meister himself is perhaps the greatest 
ganache that ever was created by quill and ink. I am going to write a fierce preface, 
disclaiming all concern with the literary or the moral merit of the work. . . . What a 
work! Bushels of dust and straw and feathers, with here and there a diamond of the 
purest water.” 


(2) Miscellanies, ‘‘ Goethe,” i. 170, ed. 1857. 
(3) Preface to the first edition of Carlyle’s translation. 






























































































































































770 GOETHE, 
nounces a judgment on disorder until we survey the earlier portions 
of the work in the light thrown back upon them from its close. 

The magic words of the eighteenth century revolt, the Sturm und 
Drang of Young Germany, in which Goethe in his earlier years had 
been a leader, were the words Freedom and Nature. Limitless free- 
dom in life and in literature was to be attained, as it were, at a 
bound, by a return to nature. But nature is twofold: there is first 
the visible world surrounding us, the world of hill and stream and 
sky ; and secondly, there is the native manhood in the heart of each 
of us. To return to nature meant to commune with the forces of the 
external world, and also to consult the oracle in our bosom. First, it 
meant the sentiment of nature. ‘ Ah! how often,” cries Werther, 
“when the crane was in flight above my head, have I longed on the 
shore of the boundless sea to quaff from the foaming goblet of the 
Infinite the overflowing ecstasy of life.” And strains of a like kind 
are heard in the opening scenes of Fuust, Secondly, it meant a 
return from conventions, ceremonies, false traditions, to the nature 
that is within us. Would we discover the true law of conduct? Let 
us seek it in our own breast. Would we find inspiration for song? 
Let us look in our hearts and write. Would we ascertain the 
true rules of art? Let us cast aside Aristotle and Horace and 
Boileau, and consult only our inward sense of beauty.’ 

The revolt of heart and will on behalf of freedom, real or imaginary, 
took two forms; the form of Titanic egoism, unbridled energy, a 
boundless deploying of the will; and the form of sentimental egoism, 
unrestrained sensibility, an abandonment of the heart to measureless 
desire. One we may, if we please, term the masculine, and the other 
the feminine form of the revolt. Goethe, before attaining the age at 
which Shakespeare probably was writing his first comedy, had inter- 
preted the literary movement of his time in a twofold way: in Goetz 
von Berlichingen he had presented the ideal of freedom in its active 
form—an heroic will struggling with circumstance; in Werther he 
had presented the same ideal on its passive side of immoderate sensi- 
bility—a heart for ever trembling and yielding to every touch of 
circumstance. 

Faust in its origin belongs to the same period, and represents in 
its earlier written scenes the same tendencies. But Fuust is the work 
of Goethe’s entire life, having occupied its author at intervals from 
early manhood to extreme old age. It has a real unity, inasmuch as 
it is the product of one mind, the outcome of one life ; we trace in it 
the orbit of a great planetary spirit. It extends beyond Wilhelm 





(1) Mr. Matthew Arnold, following M. Scherer, says that what young Germany 
really did was to fall from one sort of imitation, the imitation of the so-called classical 
French literature, into another, that of Rousseau. Rousseau, to be sure, set the stone 
a-rolling ; but the creator of Lotte and Werther rolled it in his own German way. 
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Meister at either end, telling us of the aspiring youth of Goethe, of 
those early days when the two great figures of the medieval magician, 
Faust, and the Greek Titan, Prometheus, took form in his imagina- 
tion ; and telling us also of the elder years, when his hand had lost 
its fiery energy though not all its craftsman’s cunning. And Faust, 
though to a certain extent a companion work of Wilhelm Meister, 
occupied in part with like problems and attaining like solutions, is 
written in a higher strain; what in the one work is thought out as 
prose is felt and uttered in the other as song. One of these books 
speaks of what can be effected by conscious self-direction and educa- 
tion; the other contemplates the whole of human existence and its 
result upon the individual man. One has been styled an Odyssey of 
culture; the other is the Odyssey of life. In Wilhelm Meister we 
read the prose of Goethe’s midmost years; in Faust we read the 
poetry of his whole life; we discover him as a young man seeing 
visions, and as an old man dreaming dreams. 

When, after the first wild days at Weimar, Goethe began to settle 
down to his work, it quickly became evident to him that the freedom, 
of which so much had been said or sung by Young Germany, was not 
to be won by a blow or at a bound; and that if a return to nature 
was needed so also was a true art of life. 


‘¢ This is an art which does mend nature, but 
The art itself is nature.” 


His duties grew many and arduous; his position was one of no slight 
difficulty. Werther’s sigh of limitless desire would not help him 
much in an attempt to revive the Ilmenau mines, nor would Goetz’s 
iron hand serve to untie the vexatious knots of the Privy Council 
Chamber. Yet if Werther’s ardour and Goetz’s force could be turned 
to wise uses it were well, and a freedom might in the end be attained 
of a different and more excellent kind than had been dreamed of in the 
days of the Sturm und Drang—a freedom at one with the limitations 
of duty and patient, persistent toil. ‘‘ Would you penetrate,” writes 
Goethe, “ into the Infinite, then press on every side into the Finite: ” 


‘‘ Willst Du ins Unendliche schreiten, 
Geh nur im Endlichen nach allen Seiten.” 


The advance from Werther to Wilhelm Meister is from the pursuit of 
the ideal built on the void to the discovery of the ideal built on the 
actual. Goethe, as Carlyle has put it, no longer “ floats vaguely in 
darkness and region of dreams, but rests in light, on the firm ground 
of human interest and business.”’ 

“ilhelm Meister sprouted, “ cotyledon-wise,” during the first 
Weimar years, and occupied Goethe from time to time almost up to 
the date of his Italian journey. In 1787 he wrote to the Duke from 
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Italy, saying that the novel must end with the opening of his hero’s 
fortieth year, and he wished to have it written by the arrival of its 
author at the same time of life. But Goethe was little of the pro- 
fessional book-maker; other things interested him, and Wilhelm 
Meister was laid aside. The work was resumed at a moment when 
the political revolt of the eighteenth century had reached its culmi- 
nation, when the words “‘ freedom ”’ and “nature ” were again heard, 
but now with a new and dreadful significance ; for Danton had just 
fallen in revolutionary Paris, and in the public procession in honour 
of the God of Nature, Robespierre, the admiring disciple of Rousseau, 
had appeared as high priest. Goethe had been repelled by the violences 
of the French Revolution. He was of one mind with Coleridge when 
he wrote the lines :— 






‘The sensual and the dark rebel in vain, 
Slaves by their own compulsion! In mad game 
They burst their manacles and wear the name 
Of Freedom graven on a heavier chain!” 








Political liberty, he held, in order to be other than a mere pre- 

tence, must be preceded by the deliverance of individual men from 
their own base passions and vain strivings.' Now, too, it was that 
Schiller, the poet of freedom, was occupied with his Letters on 
Aisthetic Culture. ‘The eyes of the philosopher and the man of the 
world,” he writes, “are turned, full of expectation, towards the 
political arena, where, as is believed, the great destiny of man is now 
developed. . .. If I suffer Beauty to precede Freedom I trust not 
only to accommodate it to my inclination, but to vindicate it by prin- 
ciples. I hope to convince you that this matter of «esthetic culture is 
far less foreign to the wants than to the taste of the age; nay, more, 
that in order to solve this political problem in experience one must 
pass through the esthetic, since it is beauty that leads to freedom.” 
Such was also Goethe’s feeling. Freedom is not to be obtained by 
violence or at a blow ; it is to be attained through culture, through an 
education, an education which may seem severe and even repressive, 
yet which shall serve the cause of freedom in the end by delivering 
from the vagueness and error and confusion of life that true humanity 
which lies encumbered within each one of us. 

Mr. G. H. Lewes and other critics have maintained that Goethe’s 
original intention in Wilhelm Meister was to represent the nature, 
aims, and art of the comedian; that this was in fact the theme of 
the earlier books ; and that when taking his novel again in hand 
after a lapse of years, the author altered the design, and made the 


(1) ‘* Franzthum dringt in diesen verworrenen Tagen, wie ehmals 
Lutherthum es gethan, ruhige Bildung zuriick.”’ 


Werke, ed. Hempel, ii. 171. 
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remodelled story symbolical of the erroneous striving of youth 
towards culture. There can be no doubt that much in the story 
was suggested by the busy, shifting, irregular life which had for its 
centre the Duke’s amateur theatre. But with whatever intention 
Goethe may have started—and it would seem from a letter to Merck 
(August 5, 1778), and from expressions in his later letters to Schiller, 
that he meant to treat fully of the stage—in due time a subject 
which interested him more profoundly than any question respecting 
the theatre became uppermost. It would not have been at all 
wonderful, he said to Schiller, if he had got bewildered over the 
book ; but “I have, after all, held to my original idea.” ' That idea 
assuredly is more nearly related to the actual life of man than to 
human life as mirrored by the artist on the boards. We may bear 
in mind Mr. Lewes’s view as possessing a portion of historical truth, 
but it does not help us much to understand the more important 
meanings of the book. 

On the other hand we must be on our guard against reducing a 
book so full of reality and life to an idea or an abstraction or a 
theory. The stream flows for many wanderers, says Goethe of his 
poem Die Geheimnisse : 


‘*Gar Viele miissen Vieles hier gewinnin, 
Gar manche Bliithen bringt die Mutter Erde.” 


Looking back at Wilhelm Meister from his elder years he described 
it as “one of the most incalculable productions.” ‘I myself,” he 
continued, ‘can scarcely be said to have the key to it. People seek 
acentral point, and that is hard and, after all, not good. I should 
think a rich manifold life, which deploys before our eyes, were in 
itself something, without an express tendency, which indeed is 
merely for the intellect.” It is with a work of art, says an excellent 
French critic, M. Montégut, as with the productions of nature; life 
encroaching and overrunning soon covers up the principles on which 
the work reposes, the vegetation of thought reduces to nothing the 
seed from which it springs, form takes possession of the idea, conceals 
or veils it, and the artist himself, overmastered by this tyranny of 
life, loses sight of his point of departure or recognises it only in the 
results of his toil. From the first Goethe aimed at something more 
than creating a kind of theatrical Gil Blas. His letters to Frau von 
Stein show that the representation of the upper classes of society, 
with their virtues and their faults, was to form an essential part of 
the work. Can we name any thought as presiding over a work so 
full of various matter? In February, 1778, just after the first book 
of Wilhelm Meister had been brought to a close, Goethe made a 


(1) Goethe to Schiller, December 10th, 1794. 
(2) Types Littéraires et Fantaisies Esthétiques, Wilhelm Meister, pp. 153, 154. 
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characteristic and highly significant entry in his diary: “ Bestimm- 
teres Gefiihl von Einschrinkung und dadurch der wahren Ausbrei- 
tung ”’—a more definite sense of limitation and thereby real expansion, 
I will not say with Hettner, who calls attention to this entry, that 
here we have ‘‘the great and comprehensive ground-idea of the 
romance ;” but it may truly be said that here we have the most 
important lesson of life learnt by Goethe during the ten years of 
service at Weimar, and from these words we can infer the spirit 
which was to preside over the representative work of that period. 

Let me make an acknowledgment to Hermann Hettner which will 
serve to cover a large obligation. Several years ago I gave a course 
of public lectures on Goethe, working my way as best I could (and 
one always advances in any literature except one’s own with uncer- 
tainty and difficulty) from Werther and Goetz to the West-Eastern 
Divan and the second part of Faust. On reaching Wilhelm Meister, 
viewing it as I did in connection with what went before and what 
followed after, its meaning or meanings, formerly obscure, seemed to 
grow clearer and clearer as I read. Order began to emerge from what 
had been a chaotic crowd of impressions. The whole work seemed 
to become intelligible, and I felt, or believed that I felt, how the 
parts stood related to the whole and to each other. Those were for 
me fruitful and happy hours. And then I turned to that section of 
Hettner’s admirable History of Literature in the Eighteenth Century 
which deals with what he terms “ the Ideal of Humanity ”’ in the 
classical age of German literature, anticipating that I should have 
to abandon my own view of Goethe’s novel in favour of one wider 
perhaps and deeper, such as I had often gained in other matters by 
trying to see things through Hettner’s eyes. It was a source of 
satisfaction, not of chagrin, to find that all which I called my own 
had been long in possession of the German critic. One can hardly 
hope to say a new word in studying a foreign literature; it is per- 
haps enough if one says a true word. And now, when reading 
Wilhelm Meister once again, after an interval of several years, I find 
that everything takes form again in the same way. I seem to feel 
the same Goethean irony in all the narrative contained in the earlier 
portion of the novel, and the same Goethean seriousness underlying 
the irony. And for what I shall say of the book I will make no 
claim to originality, but offer it to the English reader as Hettner’s 
criticism, and bearing the authority of his eminent name, while for 
my private satisfaction I may preserve the remembrance that at one 
time I had found my way through the book, as I think aright, with- 
out much external aid. 

It isa novel without a hero. When William first appears in this 
pseudo-epos,’ we see him as a kind of tamer, less interesting Wer- 


(1) So Goethe terms his novel in a letter to Schiller. 
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ther; less imaginative than Werther, less of a poet, but like Werther 
yague, unpractical, self-involved, indulging to excess a shallower 
sensibility and a poorer kind of passion. How he came by the name 
of Meister was unknown to Goethe, for his right name was Wilhelm 
Schiiler.' William must start from low beginnings. He has small 

sense of his duties to others ; he wastes himself in dreams of little 

profit ; and it is out of such stuff as this that a worthy, useful, even 

admirable man is to be formed. It is enough at first if there lies 

within him the capacity of growth, the possibility of progress. But 

the way is long: delusions, snares, wanderings must be experienced ; 

by error he must be delivered from error. In Werther Goethe had 

ethibited the ruin that comes upon an idealist who will not and can- 

not abandon his dreams and immoderate desire. In Tasso he had 
shown how a masculine prudence, an enlightened worldliness—pre- 

sented in the person of Antonio—may come to the aid and deliver- 

ance of the idealist when he cannot deliver himself.?_ Here in Wil- 

helm Meister a foolish dreamer is to be formed into a true man; the 

vague and void of indefinite idealism is to be filled hereafter by a life 
of well-chosen, well-defined activity. He is to be educated not in 
the schools—it is now unhappily too late for that—but by the harder 
discipline of life ; he is to be delivered from the splendid prison 
painted with idle visions into the liberty of modest well-doing. 

A dreamer the boy was born. As a child he hung over his puppets, 
which were for his imagination Jonathan, and David, and Goliath : 
“T surrendered myself to fantasy, rehearsed and prepared for ever, 
built a thousand castles in the air, and saw not that I had shaken 
the foundations of the little edifice.’ Now in early manhood he 
creates glorious visions out of the petty stage of his native town, and 
the poor little plays represented upon it. His spirit is too large to 
interest itself in his father’s merchandise ; the narrow concerns of 
the homestead cannot satisfy his aspiring soul; his ideal beckons 
him away. Then in a sudden first love the youth seems to enter 
Paradise. While her first true passion brings to Mariana a sense of 
the waste and void within her soul, a sense of the abject desert 
which her life has been, and fills her with alarm lest she may prove 
“that miserable creature—a woman who, inspiring desire, does not 
also inspire reverence and love,’’ William “ paints a picture out of 
manifold ideas upon a canvas of cloud; the figures of it, to be sure, 
ran a good deal into one another, yet the whole had an effect the 
more charming on that account.” He soars into the upper regions 
of illusion. He ardently continues his endless tale of the puppets, 
and does not notice that Mariana has dropped asleep. Old Barbara, 


(1) Goethe to Schiller, December 6th, 1794. 
(2) Tasso was conceived at a later date than Wilhelm Meister, but it was completed 
long before the completion of the novel. 
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tippling wine and trading in her mistress’s beauty, does not repel 
him. He had known order in his father’s house; not an order 
allied with beauty, for old Meister had turned into money the art 
treasures of William’s grandfather, but the order of a certain 
bourgeois magnificence—-heavy plate, costly furniture, dull substantial 
dinners. The wild disorder of the actress’s room—music, fragments 
of plays and pairs of shoes, washes and Italian flowers, hair-pins, 
rouge-pots, ribbons, books, straw-hats, all tossed about in admired 
confusion—gives him a pleasure which the heavy pomp of his own 
home had never communicated. He looks upon himself as a beggar 
fed upon the alms of his beloved. 

And then all the dream-fabric suddenly tumbles in the false sup- 
posal of Mariana’s infidelity. It is the old story of Troilus in his 
salad days finding heaven in the love of Cressida, and forthwith 
dropping from heaven int the uncomely limbo of lost illusions. 
Only that Cressida was inleed loveless and base ; whereas here 
Mariana is true even to thr death, and Wiiliam’s second error of 
renouncing his love and purosed marriage is more grievous than 
his first error of unwise passicl. 

William is no young hero Ike Troilus ; kjut shll we despise him 
because he is vague, unpractial, lost in’ illusion? Shakespeare, 
while presenting the Trojan youth and his erroneo® passion with 
finest irony, yet sees in him the promise of a grét and noble 
warrior ; and Goethe will not permit us to think slighingly of his 
idealist, since excellent possibilities lie unfolded withinim. Over 
against William is set his early companion, Werner, of th same age, 
but already a shrewd man of business who sticks to his des, regards 
his occupation as merchant with entire satisfaction, find a daily 
pleasure in adding to his possessions, and yet perhaps ami all 
additions and balancings, forgets, as William puts it, the tre sum- 
total of life. Goethe does not despise merchandise or commerce ; 
he sincerely honours them. It is William, not Goethe, whcthinks 
scorn of the life of man in trade. When Werner and Wilhm are 
first presented to us, Werner has in several respects the advamge of 
his young companion ; at least he has attained to more of ‘anhood. 
And yet we already see that living as he does—regarding thmeans 
of life as its ends—he is not in the way of growth; and we sljl see 
Werner and William once again side by side before the close. 

Before the cruel wreck of his illusion as a lover, William obtas a 
momentary glimpse of what the player’s life actually is; he mkes 
acquaintance with the stroller Melina. With his pleasing figre, 
sonorous voice, and sensitive heart, Melina surely must find irthe 
stage a noble field for his ambition, and know the pure and eleved 
joy of the artist. How greatly is William taken aback to disccer 
that Melina, so weary is he of vulgar vagabondage, longs for a litt, 
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quiet home to which he may take his young bride, and could be well 
content with some small post of clerk or collector, from which he 
might draw a modest salary. As is natural, William regards Melina 
in no favourable light, and mentally contrasts the player unworthy 
of his high profession with himself and Mariana, the gifted ones, 
who are destined to revive the German theatre. ‘‘ Amid such words 
and thoughts our friend undressed himself and went to bed, with 
feelings of the deepest satisfaction.” 

A little later, a stranger, seeking a certain inn, accosts him. This 
mysterious person seems wonderfully familiar with William’s past his- 
tory, and their conversation, as they walk together, soon tends towards 
the most serious questions. The stranger would fain impress upon his 
young companion the danger of living upon chances and accident, 
the duty of clear-sightedness and firmness of will. “I can look with 
satisfaction on that man alone who knows what is of use to himself 
and others, and who labours to set bounds to his caprice and self-will. 
Each man has his own fortune in his hands, as the artist has the raw 
material which he is to fashion to a certain shape. But it is with 
this art as with all others; the capacity alone is born with us; it 
must be learnt and practised with incessant care.” The stranger 
goes his way ; in the street there is heard the sound of clarionets, 
French horns, and bassoons ; it is a travelling showman’s troop. In 
a moment the words of the monitor are clean forgotten. Here is a 
chance not to be lost. William will hire the musicians to perform 
a serenade outside Mariana’s door. 

When happiness and hope, dreams and aspirations crash down 
together in the hapless boy’s first loss of illusion, he has virtue 
enough to recover himself. His whole being, indeed, seems to be laid 
waste; his bodily health gives way before the stress of his misery; 
but when strength returns, he destroys the relics of his past folly, 
he flings his poems into the fire, he abandons the theatre, and sets 
himself diligently to work at the merchant’s business. From infinity 
he returns to the office-desk. Yet he has not learnt the true lesson 
of human duty, for this is but the zeal of despair. Deep in his heart 
new illusions begin to push and sprout—illusions which are, indeed, 
but half illusions, since they give promise of a real life, worthier 
and better suited to his nature, if only it could be attained, than this 
life of desperate self-repression and enforced toil in an alien field. 

The second book of Wilhelm Meister has been named by Hettner 
the romance of poetical vagabondage. Sent forth by his father on 
the task of collecting certain debts, William falls in with the 
wandering fragments of a company of players. The commonplace 
morality of gathering his father’s coin counts as nothing when set 
beside the opportunity of cultivating his talent among a troop of 
theatrical gipsies. There is at once something admirable and 
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something ludicrous in William’s lofty views, set forth with imper- 
turbable earnestness, while he sits in company with that hearty youth, 
Laertes, and the incomparable Philina, who has no more moral sense 
than a lively sparrow. He would have the State employ the theatre 
in serious art for the elevation of the working classes; but Philina 
cannot imagine statesmen except in periwigs, and “a periwig, let 
who will be the wearer, always gives my fingers a spasmodic 
motion.” 

Again at this juncture, when William is drifting into a close 
alliance with the wandering players, a stranger appears whom, by 
his dress and dignified mien, one might have taken for a clergyman. 
He and William fall into conversation on the needs and education of 
the artist. “ Will not genius save itself,” asks William, “ from the 
results of its own errors? Will it not heal the wounds which itself 
has inflicted? ” ‘By no means,” replies the stranger, “or at best 
to a very small extent. Let no one think that he can conquer the 
first impressions of his youth. If he has grown up in enviable free- 
dom, surrounded with beautiful and noble objects, in constant inter- 
course with good men, . . . if he has never learnt anything which 
he requires to unlearn, if his first efforts have been so guided that, 
without breaking himself of his habits, he can more easily produce 
what is excellent in the future; then such a one will lead a purer, 
more perfect, and happy life, than another man who has wasted the 
force of his youth in opposition and error.” The inference is obvious ; 
it is the “ Fly, youth, fly!”’ which afterwards sounds in William’s 
ears. But for the present he chooses to confide rather in fate than 
in self-direction and self-control. ‘ Fate,” said the other, smiling, 
“is an excellent but an expensive private tutor.” 

Among the figures, so lively and so real, of William’s companions 
appear two about whom Goethe has thrown an air of romance, two 
who seem framed to suffer and to love—Mignon and the Harper. 
“Mignon,” writes M. Scherer, “has been elevated into a poetic 
creation ; but Mignon has neither charm nor mystery nor veritable 
existence ; nor any other poetry—let us dare to say it—than a few 
immortal stanzas put into her mouth.” I shall not consider the 
justice of M. Scherer’s criticism, On the whole it is more important 
to attend to the opinions of German critics on a German creation 
than to that of any foreign critic; and there is a consensus of German 
feeling and opinion in opposition to M. Scherer’s. But here I want 
to indicate the moral intention of Goethe in the creation of these two 
romantic figures. A life of emotion which cannot be converted into 
action is, according to the teaching of Goethe, a life of disease. 
William is to be led in the end from vain dreaming to wholesome 
practical activity. Here are two sufferers, one still a child, one 
seeming an old man though in years he is not really old, who are 
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wasted by deep but vain longing, an endless sehnsucht, and who must 
needs descend to the tomb as the victims or martyrs of desire. All 
Mignon’s existence is summed up in two absorbing sentiments—the 
longing for her native land, and a deep devotion to the benefactor 
who has rescued her from a life of harsh, loveless, and degrading 
servitude, a devotion which can never attain the satisfaction which it 
needs. An inward fire consumes her being ; when her young heart 
suddenly ceases to beat, she reaches the only rest attainable by one 
who has become enamoured of the impossible. The Harper lives a 
life still more remote from sanity, with his gaze fixed for ever upon 
the past; fixed for ever upon one season of intoxicating joy, cut 
short by the terror of an appalling discovery, and upon that early 
love which he remembers with a mingled delight, horror and remorse. 
It were possible for him to renew his existence and recover his 
moral health if he could leave this dead past behind, and occupy 
himself with some simple and useful activities in the present; and 
his restoration is almost effected. But the habit of his soul is too 
deep-rooted, and he too perishes the victim of a fatal spiritual 
malady. 

The stir and animation of the scenes which present William’s life 
of poetical vagabondage must not hide from us the irony which 
accompanies that presentation, or Goethe’s seriousness which under- 
lies his irony. Before exhibiting, in the close of his romance, the 
life of pure and noble order, Goethe will show us, on this side and on 
that, the life of impure and ignoble disorder. And he will set this 
forth in a twofold way—first, the vagabond disorder of these poor 
strollers, some of them friendly creatures enough, yet living what a 
sorry life! And, secondly, disorder in the upper classes of society, 
where we find more to repel and less to make us tolerant, more, cer- 
tainly, that is dull and ridiculous, than in the shambling life of the 
poor losels of the stage. ow admirable for stir and play, for shift- 
ing gleam and shadow, are some of these scenes! Yet, while 
Goethe seems to write with most abandon, some touch of irony 
here, and again some momentary start aside, betrays the fact that 
the writer holds bis own personality, his own true self almost 
sternly aloof.? If human life were a ballet set to frivolous music, 
then Philina might be leader of the dance; and yet let us credit 
Philina with her own small kind of quick-sightedness and clear- 
sightedness, with some capricious good-nature, and with the merit 
of at least being no hypocrite. And what an artist is the youth 
Laertes, whose first rude rebuff in love has taken all faith in the 


(1) See the words of her physician, in book viii. chap, iii. 
(2) Note, for example, how the Harper's beautiful song of the minstrel, who refuses a 
chain of gold as the reward of his art, is immediately followed by a squabble about 
money, in which, of course, the manager, Melina, takes the lead. 
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ideal out of his existence, has left him to live on the chance pleasures 
of the hour, and prepared him for settling down, when weary of 
adventure, into an old bachelorhood of respectable Philistinism! 
And how shall we speak of that luminary of the German stage, the 
Pedant, with his idiotic smiles, and crouching, ludicrous bows, and 
ridiculous grimaces and theatrical gestures? It is with such material 
as this that William’s great reformation of the dramatic art is to be 
effected. 

The third book introduces us to the society of persons of rank and 
distinction. Now, indeed, William may expect to see a life made up 
of freedom and beauty. Here, if anywhere, true art will be recog. 
nised and honoured. The strolling troop has received a call from 
the Count to present a play before his illustrious visitor the Prince; 
the Count is a learned lover of the drama; his friend, the Baron, is 
an ardent admirer of German literature, full of patriotic enthusiasm. 
William, the burgher’s son, looks forward with delight to the oppor- 
tunities for higher culture which open before him. “Thrice happy,” 
he exclaims to himself, “are they to be esteemed whom their birth 
of itself exalts above the lower stages of mankind. . . . Far extend- 
ing and unerring must their vision be on that higher station; easy 
each step of their progress in life. . . . Who can better know the 
worth and worthlessness of earthly things than he who was in a 
position to enjoy them from youth upwards? and who can earlier 
guide his mind to the useful, the necessary, the true, than he who 
may convince himself of so many errors at an age when his strength 
is still fresh to begin a new career?” The Countess is beautiful and 
full of grace. And is not the Baron an amateur dramatic poet? 
And what a happy chance it is to meet a Prince who himself has 
presided over a theatre ! 

Alas for William’s new erections in the land of dreams, which 
crumble one by one! The Baron has indeed written a drama, and 
the manuscript is copious, and the hero is a virtuous, magnanimous, 
and much-afflicted man. It is necessary to compliment the author, 
but the piece is insufferably dull; it is in five acts, and that sort of 
acts which never have an end. The Count is chiefly concerned about 
the success of the transparency representing the princely hat with 
the illuminated princely name. It is a dark night when the troop 
arrive at the castle; the rain has fallen heavily and long; they are 
drenched—men and women—to the bone, they are bundles of wet 
rags, human sops and sponges. But there will be the comfortable 
chambers, the warm fires, the good fare provided by the Count. All 
seems strangely dark, and cold, and silent. The wind sweeps through 
the lofty gate; the old towers rise grey and dreary in the night. No 
one is attended to except Mademoiselle Philina, in whom the Stall- 
meister has a special interest. William sits upon some steps, among 
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wet knapsacks, the poor child Mignon, tired and hungry, on his 
knees. He is filled with sullen indignation as he reflects upon the 
courtesy shown to his humbler guests by a count. 

Things brighten up next day as far as material comfort is con- 
cerned, but the daylight only gives a clearer view into the disorderly 
vulgarity of the wealthy well-born. Their di/ettante interest in art 
is but the thinnest varnish. Life in the castle is a perpetual riot 
and racket of untrained animal spirits. The poor players are the 
worthier folk among its occupants, and for sake of their own manners 
and morals attempt some system of police, which, however, is little 
heeded by the insolent young gentry assembled to meet the Prince. 
Yet illusions do not cease to flatter William’s fancy. The fine ladies 
express a wish that he would read aloud for them some of his poetical 
compositions. Ile examines the chosen pieces beforehand with a 
critical eye, corrects them with minute attention, practises himself 
in private recitatéons, and in due time is presented to the charming 
Countess." 
itch to draw it forth. But there is Philina kneeling at the Countess’s 
chair, and practising a thousand fooleries, and there is a brother 
artist, the frisewr, who has not quite done his task of erecting a tower 
of curls on the fair female head. Presently a man-milliner arrives 
and begins to open his bandboxes and parcels. William “ often felt 
for his manuscript in his pocket, and hoped for his deliverance every 
instant.” But no deliverance comes; the company increases, and, 
after an hour of fruitless waiting, William retires. 

So proceed the discoveries of Wilhelm Meister, who is even still a 
Wilhelm Schiller. On the Prince’s arrival, the Count, who prides 
himself on his patronage of the drama, summons the whole com- 
pany to appear before him. Everything goes off to perfection; at* 
the end of the play each member of the troop is presented in turn 


The cherished manuscript is in his pocket, and his fingers 


to the Prince, who has a happy and encouraging word for each. But 
before long he grows remiss in his attendance at the little theatre ; 
a rival attraction, gaming, in the antechamber proves on the whole 
more attractive. Sometimes after dinner the players are summonedé 
before him, an honour which they highly esteem; William alone 
notices with displeasure that on the same occasions the huntsmen 
bring in the hounds or lead the horses through the courtyard to be 
exhibited in like manner. “It is a pity,” says his uncompromising 
monitor, Jarno, “that you should play with hollow nuts for a stake 
of hollow nuts.” And yet the Prince is gracious and cultivated and 
has an interest in art. ‘ Does William read the great French 


(1) The original of the Countess seems to have been the Countess von Werther, a sister 
of the great statesman Stein. ‘This little person... ,’’ Goethe writes to Frau von 
Stein, March 11th, 1781, ‘‘is like quicksilver, who in a moment scatters herself into a 
thousand parts and again runs together into a ball.” 
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dramatic writers?’’ he asks. William is ready with an eager “Yes ;” 
but his Highness has already turned to some one else. William 
will not consent, however, to perish of suppressed esthetic criticism; 
he faces round, intercepts the Prince, and delivers himself of an 
admirable discourse on Racine and Corneille. His Highness impa. 
tiently nods approval and escapes. ‘“ William,” observes Goethe, 
“now began to have an inkling that things went forward in the 
world differently from what he had supposed.”’ 

I cannot trace through all its gulfs and shallows, storms and 
enchanted islands, this Odyssey of Culture. By slow and sorrowful 
degrees William discovers that he is not made to be an artist, dis- 
covering at the same time that the theatre is not a fitting school for the 
formation of character. There, for example, is Serlo, a man of genius 
and a born actor; yet see how he cares less for his art than to live a 
life of selfish indulgence; see how he has lost all native worth and 
dignity in the never-ending, ever-varying postures of the mime. And 
there is Aurelia, who in actual life, as on the stage, can never be other 
than the passionate, half-real, half-factitious tragedy queen. How dif- 
ferent it all is from what William had dreamed! And yet his time 
has not been quite misspent. The study of Shakespeare has made an 
epoch in his moral history, inciting him to quicken his footsteps for- 
ward into the actual world. He has grown in many ways since he left 
his father’s home. Through error he has been delivered from error. 
He has never been wholly false to his higher self. He has always tried 
to be kindly and helpful to his fellows. He has not loved indul- 
gence or ease or wealth or station, but things of the mind, and each 
day higher things than yesterday. He has, it is true, lived too much 
in his own thoughts and his own feelings, and of men he knows 
lamentably little; but if he knows little of men, he already knows 
something of man. The moment has all but arrived when he may 
find his true direction. 

But before William enters on his worthier life Goethe interposes 
that book which is in some respects the most remarkable of the 
novel— The Confessions of a Beautiful Soul. It is connected by slender 
threads with the action of the story, but it is intimately related to 
Goethe’s general theme. A higher life must now be sought by 
William: what ideal shall he set and keep before him? The pure 
and pale ideal of religious mysticism, which turns away from all the 
noblest: powers and influences of earth to live in inward communion 
with the invisible Friend and Helper? or that of the man who uses 
the world for his spiritual furtherance, for the development of his 
entire nature, who uses the world as not abusing it? We know 
beforehand what answer to these questions Goethe will give. The 
experiences of the fair saint are presented with exquisite delicacy 
and fidelity; they are interpreted with a reverential tenderness. 
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There are passages in the confessions of the heroine of this book 
which might almost be placed beside passages in the life of S. Teresa 
of Jesus. In writing it Goethe remembered the beautiful spirit and 
the pure interior life of his early friend, Fraulein Klettenberg.’ “1 
find that Christianity,’ wrote Schiller to Goethe, “ contains the first 
elements of what is highest and noblest, and its various manifesta- 
tions in life seem to me repulsive and distasteful only because they 
are erroneous representations of this highest.””’ And he goes on to 
point out that the peculiar feature of Christianity, which distin- 
guishes it from all other monotheistic forms of religion, lies in the 
substitution of a free will desiring what is best in place of an 
external moral law. “Hence, in its pure form, it is the representa- 
tion of morality at one with beauty.” “It is not my intention,” 
replies Goethe, “to exhibit Christianity in its purest light till the 
eighth book of Wi/he/m Meister—in the following generation—where 
it fully agrees with what you write about it.’’ Goethe’s purpose 
was not carried out; the closing books of his novel did not receive 
their due development ; but in the Wanderjahre we find a partial 
fulfilment of his promise to Schiller. There he shows us religion as 
forming an essential part of education—that education which pre- 
pares men for the active uses of life. Here, in the Confessions of 
a Beautiful Soul, the religious experiences are not entirely based 
upon reality ; they are in part illusions, though, as Goethe says in a 
letter to Schiller, “the noblest illusions; ”’ they imply in the spirit 
of the saintly lady “‘the most delicate confusion between the sub- 
jective and the objective.”* But for Wilhelm Meister it is most to 
be desired that he should be delivered from all illusions, even from 
the noblest. Is it not possible for him to enter upon the higher life 
in some other way than that of pietism ? 

Over against the figure of the fair saint Goethe places the remark- 
able figure of her uncle, in whom Schiller perceived, as many others 
have independently perceived, a likeness to Goethe himself. When 
his pious niece set foot in the uncle’s house, she feels for the first 
time how earnest and harmonious human life can be; a noble order 
reigns everywhere; grave beauty presides over the day’s toil or plea- 
sure; no profusion of pomp dissipates the spirit, but serious 
harmonies of form and colour and sound engender seriousness and 
recollection. It is her uncle’s mind projected outwards and 
embodied in domestic and social life. ‘Man’s highest merit,” says 
the master of the house, “always is, as much as possible, to rule 
external circumstances, and as little as possible to let himself be 


(1) See in connection with this book of Wilhelm Meister, the ‘‘Reliquien der Fraulein 
Susanna Catherina von Klettenberg nebst Erliuterungen zu den Bekenntnissen einer 
schénen Seele yon J. M. Lappenberg.’”” Hamburg, 1849. 

(2) An Schiller, Weimar den 18 Miirz, 1795. 
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ruled by them. Life lies before us as a hugé quarry lies before the 
architect ; he deserves not the name of architect, except when, oui of 
this fortuitous mass, he can combine with the greatest economy and 
fitness, and durability, some form, the pattern of which originated 
in his spirit . . . You, my dear niece, have, it may be, chosen the 
better part; you have striven to bring your moral being, your earnest 
lovely nature into accordance with itself and with the Highest ; but 
neither ought we to be blamed when we strive to get acquainted with 
the sentient and perceptive man in all his comprehensiveness, and to 
bring about an active harmony among his powers.” 

He honours his niece because her loins are girt and her lamp is 
lit: but are not his own loins girt and his own lamp lit after another 
fashion? Pointing to the pictures on the wall he said, “ Bestow a 
little notice on the spirit manifested in these works. Good minds 
delight to trace the finger of God in nature; why not also pay some 
small regard to the hand of his imitator?’’ She looks long and 
earnestly, and although her exclusive preoccupation with inward 
religious feelings and her neglect of the history of art, prevents her 
from perceiving all that her uncle perceives, she cannot fail to dis- 
cover here something closely akin to moral culture. ‘ You are 
altogether right,” observes the uncle, ‘and we see from this that 
those do not act well who, in a solitary exclusive manner, follow 
moral cultivation by itself. On the contrary, it will be found that 
he whose spirit strives after inward and moral culture has every 
reason, at the same time, to improve his sentient and perceptive 
powers, that so he may not run the risk of sinking from his moral 
height, by giving way to the enticements of an ill-regulated fancy, 
and degrading his moral nature by allowing it to take delight in 
tasteless baubles, if not in something worse.” The pious niece could 
not suspect that the speaker was levelling at her ; but neither could 
she avoid the recollection of the insipidities in some of the spiritual 
songs that used to edify her; nor help feeling that much of the 
imagery which she associated with her religious ideas would have 
found little favour with her uncle. Until now she had known no 
other mode of singing than the usual style of rendering hymns 
practised by good folk whose pious emotions are little disturbed by 
hoarse or discordant pipes. Here in her uncle’s hall she has the 
pleasure of listening to devotional songs in the Latin language 
arranged for eight voices. The music “seemed to originate in the 
deepest feelings of the most accomplished human beings; 
without pretending to edify, they elevated and made me happy in 
the most spiritual manner.” She has in a measure learned her 
uncle’s lesson; he has not once troubled the purity of her faith or 
disturbed the harmony of nature to which she has attained ; but he 
has added something to her spiritual culture. As she is about to 
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take her departure he gives her the cross of her order beautifully 
wrought and hanging upon a large brilliant, the noblest stone in 
his collection ; it is a symbol signifying that the religious spirit 
gains, not loses, by an association with what is beautiful, and that 
the more completely we bring into harmonious action all the higher 
powers of our nature, the richer and the more excellent will be the 
result. 

When Wilhelm Meister finally abandons the stage, he has uprooted 
from his imagination the chief illusion which led him astray. He 
begins to perceive that true human happiness and human worth are 
to be attained by right dealing with the real stuff of life, which lies 
near to our hand, limited indeed as are our powers of fashioning it, 
and fortunately limited for creatures such as we are. He learns that 
only through definiteness can strength be attained or service be 
rendered ; “the safe plan is always to do the task that lies nearest to 
us.’ And now he becomes connected with a group of persons who, 
like the Count and the Baron, are of high station, and raised above 
the necessity of common toil, and yet each has taken upon himself or 
herself a share in the labour and the responsibilities of life, each 
toils with unwearying earnestness in some field of well-directed, 
practical activity. Lothario, as long as he lived for an abstract idea, 
eared little for the human relations which were nearest to him and 
which ought to have been dearest; he contracted debts, quarrelled 
with his uncle, left his sisters to themselves, despised the obvious 
duties of life. In America he fancied that he might accomplish 
something. And then came his discovery of the truth: “I will 
return, and in my house, amid my fields, among my people, I will 
say, Here, or nowhere, is America.” Ile manages his estate, rigidly 
insisting on his servants doing each man his proper work ; his land 
increases in value, his income is augmented. ‘And shall I,” he 
says, ‘alone enjoy this growing benefit ? Shall not those who labour 
with me and for me partake, in their degree, of the advantages which 
expanding knowledge and a period of progress are procuring for us?” 
Were it better that he should part with his fortune in a fit of fan- 
tastic benevolence, and seek for some new imaginary duties? Such 
& sacrifice were, after all, but a selfish mode of relieving himself 
from the burden of daily service, a sacrifice made, as it were, in 
despair. Better by far is the active sacrifice implied in the steadfast 
administration of his wealth and influence at once for his own good 
and the good of others. Hereis a worthy example for William, that 
bird of paradise with soiled and draggled plumes, whose feet have 
never yet touched the earth. 

And at this fortunate moment William’s long-lost son is found. 
This, indeed, Goethe declares, is something to live for better than 
the dreams of stage-struck youth. “ How zealously he contemplated 
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repairing what had been neglected, restoring what had fallen! He 
no longer looked upon the world with the eyes of a bird of passage; 
a building was no longer to him as a grove hastily put together and 
withering before one quits it. Everything that he proposed com. 
mencing was to be completed for his boy ; everything that he erected 
was to last for several generations. In this sense his apprenticeship 
was ended; with the feelings of a father he had acquired all the 
virtues of a citizen.’”” He has lost his mere individuality, and with 
it his absorbing desire for his individual culture. His son has bound 
him to the whole human race. 

But William, while he is about to accept loyally the bond of life 
and cheerfully acknowledge its limitations, is not to degrade into a 
Philistine. Werner, his former young companion of the counting- 
house, now appears at the age of forty. ‘The honest man seemed 
rather to have retrograded than advanced. He was much leaner than 
of old; his peaked face appeared to have grown sharper, his nose 
longer ; brow and crown had lost their hair ; the voice, clear, eager, 
shrill ; the hollow breast and stooping shoulders, the sallow cheeks, 
announced indubitably that a melancholic drudge was there.” He 
talks of his bourgeois household ; the women are satisfied and happy, 
never short of money; half their time they spend in dressing, the 
other half in showing themselves when dressed ; they are as domestic 
as a reasonable man could wish. “My boys are growing up prudent 
youths. I see them in my mind’s eye already sitting writing, reckon- 
ing, running, trading, trucking; each of them as soon as possible 
shall have a business of his own.” As for recreation when the day’s 
work is over, Werner can while away the evening with cards. It is 
not such a home of material abundance and spiritual indigence that 
could content Wilhelm Meister. 

The voice of life and love is heard in these closing chapters of the 
romance, summoning its hero to the duty and the joy of wise living. 
But there also sounds in them the voice of death. In the house, 
modest and yet ennobled with dignity and beauty, where William is 
to find the highest happiness of his future life, is a spacious passage 
leading to a door, in the Egyptian fashion, before which lie two 
granite sphinxes. Within is a place of tombs, the Hall of the Past, 
where lies the body of the former owner of the mansion. All is 
planned and contrived so as to produce a feeling of cheerful serenity. 
Here are no grim emblems of death; here is no grinning skeleton, 
dart in hand, or bearing a scroll with the familiar legend, Memento 
mori. Yet death is here remembered, not thrust out of view, and this 
Hall of the Past might as justly be named Hall of the Present and 
the Future. 





‘* Opposite the door, on a stately sarcophagus, lay a marble figure of a noble- 
looking man ’”’—the uncle of the pious lady of the Confessions—‘‘ reclined upon 
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apillow. He held a roll before him, and seemed to look on it with still atten- 
tion. It was placed so that you could read with ease the words that stood 


99) 


there. They were these—‘ Think of living. 


And around are sculptured forms representative of the joys and 
duties of life: the mother pressing her infant to her bosom; the 
bearded man playing with his little son; the bridegroom and the 
bride; the maiden with her pitcher by the well; the king invoking 
the gods at the altar as he solemnizes some great alliance of peoples. 
In this hall the body of Mignon is afterwards laid—youth resting 
here by the side of age, the old man and the child as companions in 
death. But it is not of death that the chorus sings. After the due 
of sorrow and of tears is given, the voices of the invisible singers 
and of the bright-robed boys raise a chant not of death, but life: 


** Chorus. Children, turn back into life! ‘Your tears let the fresh air dry, 
which plays upon the winding waters. Fly from Night! Day and Pleasure 
and Continuance are the lot of the living. 

“‘ Boys. Up, we turn back into life. Let the day give us labour and 
pleasure, till the evening brings us rest, and the sleep of night refreshes us. 

** Chorus. Children, hasten into life! In the pure garments of beauty may 


>? 


Love meet you with heavenly looks and with the wreath of immortality ! 


We have travelled far from the disorderly vagabondage of the 
poor gipsies of the stage, far from the riot and racket and folly and 
vain dilettantism of the aristocratic gathering at the castle before we 
are permitted to hear such strains of life and death as these. 

One thing is still lacking to William—the love and helpful com- 
panionship of a noble woman. And in the company of men and 
women, to which he is now introduced, there are two, Theresa and 
Natalia, of whom one is surely to take her place by his side. Which 
of the two is best qualified to be his true helpmate? Theresa 
delights in much serving; her motions are all with a purpose and 
alert ; nothing, however minute, escapes her clear blue eyes. She 
manages her own property in the country, and superintends the large 
estate of her old neighbour who cannot see to it himself. She, if 
anyone ever has been such, is practical and definite; from her 
earliest youth the store-room, the granaries, the fields have been her 
chosen province. Her firewood is sawed to the precise length and 
exactly split and piled ; her tubs are of the cleanest and are ranged 
each in its precise place; everything needed for convenience, cheer- 
fulness, durability, is at hand. And she is most successful in her 
bringing up of little ones entrusted to her care, such children as 
promise to be lively, serviceable housewives. With her William 
would possess a secure, terrestrial life, order in prosperity, courage 
in adversity. But while she is perfect in the moral virtues, she is 
deficient in spiritual graces. “ Instead of faith she has insight, instead 
of love she has steadfastness, instead of hope she has trust.” 
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Natalia’s occupation is that of educating a number of little girls, 
especially those who show a fine and gentle nature, and guiding their 
minds to what is good. Theresa breaks in her pupils, Natalia forms 
them. In her presence William feels that she has the power to form 
him for higher things and build up not his fortune but his spirit. 
Her peculiar gift is that of discovering the wants of others, and of 
satisfying those wants ; satisfying them not by money but in a higher 
way, for all her gifts are distributed in kind. She has a firm faith 
in the wise governance of life by law and order: “I could almost 
venture to assert,” she says, “that it is better to be wrong by rule 
than to be wrong with nothing but the fitful caprices of our nature 
to impel us hither and thither; and in my way of viewing men 
there always seems to be a void in their nature, which cannot be 
filled up except by some decisive and clearly settled law.” For the 
beauty of nature, for the charms of art she cares but little; all her 
concern is for the needs of men and women. It was Goethe’s inten- 
tion to have drawn with careful detail the figure of Natalia—that of 
the woman whose life is one happy, harmonious, active self-surrender ; 
unfortunately the portrait is a somewhat slight and hasty one. Still 
we can clearly divine his intention. William, the lover of the ideal, 
could not be quite happy with a Theresa. But Natalia will know 
his wants and supply them ; she will guide him to obedience to the 
true law of hisnature. And it is to Natalia that his fate is entrusted. 
All is well that ends well. Truly may the sprightly Friedrich say 
to him: “To my mind thou resemblest Saul, the son of Kish, who 
went out to seek his father’s asses, and found a kingdom.” “I know 
not the worth of a kingdom,” answered William, “but I know I 
have attained a happiness which I have not deserved, and which | 
would not change for anything in life.” 

We have now traced the story of Wilhelm Meister in the sense in 
which, it seems to me, Goethe intended that it should be understood. 
On its artistic faults I have not cared to dwell; the imperfect con- 
struction, the /ongueurs, the somewhat absurd device of the secret 
society, the theatrical preparation of the poor little body of the dead 
Mignon, and other matters of offence are sufficiently obvious. As to 
the alleged immoral tone in which Goethe treats of the relations of 
men and women, we constantly feel that he had none of that quick, 
indignant spirit of purity, which feels a soil as if it were a wound. 
His men can act with baseness or live in careless license, as Lothario 
has acted and lived, and yet, like Lothario, can leave their baser 
selves behind, and suffer meanwhile no keen compunctious visitings. 
But at least there is the figure of the uncle in the Confessions to con- 
demn all base and ignoble pleasure by showing us the higher pur- 
poses of existence. And as we look back over the book we feel how 
Mariana’s shameful ways, and that error of girlish abandonment, 
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which half cleansed her careless life, and the conscienceless frivolity 
of Philina, and Mignon’s hopeless brooding passion, and the Countess’s 
transitory love-in-idleness, each and all stand convicted and con- 
demned by the pure and generous affection of Natalia. There are 
readers, and among them I find some of the best of readers, who 


refuse to dwell among ill or doubtful company in a book, even for 
sake of a subsequent moral gain. And there are other readers who, 
sensibly or insensibly, get more evil from such doubtful company 
than they can get good from any of the larger meanings of a book. 
Let readers of both these classes turn away from Wilhelm Meister, 
and let them include in their well-justified private tinder erpurga- 
torius not this only but many other great works of literature. 

With one remark on Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre I must end. 
It is Goethe’s express opinion that William’s way of buying experi- 
ence at a high price in the market is a way, if possible, to be avoided. 
With some men it is indeed inevitable. If one is wrapped round 
with illusions, as William was, there is nothing for it but that life 
should rudely strip them off. But far better is it if, by early train- 
ing, pure and true, we can avert such harsh necessity. Accordingly 
in Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre, a pendant to the Apprenticeship, 
Goethe sets forth an ideal of education for children which shall 
serve, as far as may be, to make them true men, sane, vigorous, 
frank, laborious, helpful to themselves and to others, clear-souled, 
and, therefore, clear-sighted, reverential, and religious. Above all else 
reverence 





which Shakespeare names “ the angel of the world ”— 
presides over their spirits; reverence for what is above us, reverence 
for what is around us, reverence for what is beneath us; and, arising 
from these three reverences, the fourth and last—self-reverence. All 
selfish isolation is rendered as impossible, in this school of education, 
asit is unnatural. In union with his equal, each boy grows up into a 
man, who, a serviceable member of the great community of men, can 
courageously meet life and death. 

Epwarp DowbeEn. 








THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 
I.—COMPENSATION TO THE DRINK TRADE. 


Tue political history of the last fifty years is marked by a develop- 
ment of the self-governing power of the English people greater than 
is to be found in any century of our annals. The frequent and large 
extension of the Parliamentary suffrage has placed in the hands of 
four or five millions of our people the direct power of modifying or 
controlling the legislation of Parliament. The national character, 
which is the growth of long tradition, and the political education, 
which is unconsciously received in some degree, greater or less, by a 
large multitude of Englishmen, render the possession of such political 
power comparatively safe. Nevertheless we are suffering from a too 
great centralization, which has overwhelmed Parliament with such a 
multiplicity of legislative matters as is absolutely beyond the power 
of any Legislature to deal with. A very large part of the matters 
which block and obstruct the Houses of Parliament ought to be dealt 
with locally ; but there is no local organization adequate to deal with 
them. We are in the condition described by Lammenais. He said: 
‘La centralization c’est l’apoplexie du cerveau, et la paralysie des 
extrémités.”” There is no doubt that we are suffering from a conges- 
tion of the Parliamentary brain, and from a palsy of the extremities 
of the people. When, therefore, the Local Government Bill of the 
Ministry was first announced, it was received with a good will 
and a confidence seldom equalled since the year 1833. Men 
hoped to see Parliament become truly Imperial in the elevation 
of its legislative acts, liberated from the crush and clamour of 
private Bills and petty interests which have so long defeated its 
efforts and dishonoured its supreme prerogatives. They already 
began to foresee the vigorous and widespread development of muni- 
cipal life in every county, and of the local and personal energies of 
intelligence and will which pervade the self-governing character of 
our people. But these bright hopes were rudely destroyed by the 
clauses which place the great drink traffic at the very outset of the 
Bill, as if it were the palladium of our liberties and the most vital 
interest of the Commonwealth. 

The reaction which has set in, not against the high and statesman- 
like structure of Local Government, but against the housing, establish- 
ing, and endowment of the drink trade under the Imperial roof in this 
wise extension of the English Constitution, is widespread and pro- 
found. The drink trade, like the shirt of Nessus, so clings to the 
Bill as to be identified with it; and if it be not fatal to the Bill, it 
will be fatal to the moral and domestic life of the people. 
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Hitherto the great drink trade has been both tolerated and 
encouraged by law; nevertheless its toleration has been subjected to 
rigorous limits. A license to sell intoxicating drink is not a personal 
favour granted to any man, but a legal limitation and precaution 
taken against the trade. It is a restraint imposed upon all men, 
except the holder of the license, in order to restrict and to minimize 
the extent of the trade. It was in order “to put away tippling 
houses,” and to restrict the number of places where intoxicating 
drink was sold, that the first licenses were granted in the time of 
Edward VI. They were legal restrictions intended, as far as possible, to 
lessen the evils of intemperance, which had already become enormous. 
They were of the nature of “faculties” or “ privileges,” given to 
men who were supposed to be trustworthy, and recommended by local 
testimony, as fit to hold the responsible duty of checking the vice 
of intemperance. And even this license or permission was granted 
under two limitations. It was limited in time and ceased at the 
expiration of the date assigned. It was limited also to good conduct, 
and was forfeited by any proved abuse. It created no personal 
claim beyond the letter of the license, no vested interest in the 
holder of the license, and above all no local privilege in the house 
where he carried on his trade. Such was in the beginning, such has 
ever been, and such is at this moment the nature of a publican’s 
license. But the six clauses, from 9 to 14 inclusive, of the Local 
Government Bill would create a vested interest in the man and in 
his house of trade. The Government is already a sleeping partner 
in the drink trade, as every Budget shows. This Bill and Mr. 
Goschen’s Budget will create as many sleeping partners as there are 
counties in England. 

Every conceivable effort has been made of late years by publicans, 
brewers, and licensed victuallers, to establish their claim “ of vested 
interest.” How this claim has been dealt with by those who have 
treated it judicially may be known from the following facts. The Act 
35 & 36 Vict. c. 27, s. 6, thus defines the tenure of a license: “ It 
shall be in force for one year from the date of its being granted.” 
The Act of 9 Geo. IV., c. 1, s. 13, says for one year “ and no longer.” 
Mr. Justice Stephen, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, November, 
1882, said: “‘ The Legislature says when we talk of a renewal of the 
license, we do not mean that; but we mean a new license granted to 
aman who had one before.’”’ Mr. Patterson, in his book on the Licens- 
ing Acts, says of the Act of 1874: “There is nothing in this or 
other acts to make it compulsory on the Justices to renew the license 
any more than in ordinary cases.”” In the Justice of the Peace, in 
1883, it was laid down that “the discretion of the Licensing Justices 
to grant, or refuse, or transfer a victualler’s license, is absolute; and 
they are not obliged to state any reason for their refusal.” Lord 
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Chief Justice Cockburn, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, May, 1878, 
said: “ According to the Act of 1828, the Justices had the same dis- 
cretion to refuse a renewal as they had to refuse the grant of a new 
license.” Viscount Cross, when Home Secretary, declared “ that 
magistrates had just the same power to refuse renewals as they had 
to refuse new licenses.” And Sir William Harcourt, when Home 
Secretary, in 1883, said : “ the law is that every license is annual, and 
may be refused. The magistrates have the power to prohibit any 
sale.” How then can any man havea “ vested interest”’ in a license, 
or a right of compensation if it be refused ? 

Mr. Justice Field, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, November, 
1882, said: “In every case, in every year there is a new license 
granted. You may call it renewal if you like, but that does not 
make it an old one. The Legislature does not call it a renewal. 
The Legislature is not capable of calling a new thing an old one. 
The Legislature recognises no vested right at all in any holder of a 
license. It does not treat the interest as a vested one in any way.” 
Baron Pollock, also, in the Queen’s Bench, January 31, 1884, said: 
“The notion that there is a property of the landlord in a license 
cannot be considered as sound law.’”’? The late Mr. Nash, barrister- 
at-law, and Counsel to the Licensed Victuallers’ Association, said : ‘‘ Now 
I am sorry to say, having looked into this question most exhaustively, 
and having compared notes with my brethren well versed in these 
matters, that there cannot be the smallest doubt that in the strict 
sense no such thing as a vested interest exists. . . . The mere men- 
tion of the term ‘ vested interest’ should be avoided, as it infuriates 
every Court, from the Queen’s Bench downwards.”’! 

Finally, Mr. Justice Field and Mr. Justice Wills, on Monday, 
April 30th last, united in the same judgment. Judge Wills said: 
**In 1874 a new license is defined as a license granted at a general 
annual licensing meeting, in respect of premises in respect of which 
a similar license has not been granted before; which was a little 
modified from the definition of the Act of 1872, but only ¢o correct a 
mistake from the use of the words ‘licensed premises,’ inasmuch as 
premises never were licensed, the license being in all cases a personal 


one.” 


The compensation clauses therefore of the Local Government Bill 
are not an old right, but a new gift, to the publicans. They create 
a new law, and that by indirect action. If the Bill were entitled “to 
amend the licensing laws,” dealing openly and exclusively with the 
drink trade, the main issue would be raised upon its own merits. It 
now comes in by the way, enveloped in a Bill to which, in its con- 
stitutional effects, we have as earnestly wished God-speed as we reso- 
lutely resist and refuse its action in rooting and extending by new 


(1) See pamphlet by Mr. Malins on ‘‘ Compensation,”’ p. 45. 
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enactments the fatal traffic in intoxicating drink which henceforward 
would become ineradicable. In saying this, we are speaking 
deliberately and calmly. Its roots would spread through the whole 
government, central and local, of England, which would be bound 
over by heavy pecuniary securities to protect and even to extend it. 

The effect of creating a vested interest in publicans and public- 
houses would render it impossible to touch them without compensa- 
tion; and the amount of compensation may be judged from a state- 
ment drawn up by Mr. Caine, based on careful inquiries. He writes 
as follows: ‘‘ A new house was built at Newcastle-on-Tyne, at a total 
cost for site, building, and incidental charges, of £800. A license from 
an old house was bought and removed to it, and its value rose to 
£6,300. The house was shortly afterwards sold for that sum. Under 
the proposed Lill it would be impossible to withdraw the license, 
even on grounds of public convenience, without compensation of 
£5,500. A house in Liverpool with a license worth £2,000 was 
bought by a brewer for £10,500. The compensation would be 
£8,500. Another house in Liverpool, purchased a few years ago for 
£800, before the grant of a license, was lately sold for £8,500; 
which would require compensation of £7,700. A gin-palace, near 
the docks, was built for less than £8,000. All the steamship-owners 
in vain opposed the grant of a license. A leading brewer has 
offered £20,000 for it, but the offer has been refused. The compen- 
sation would be £12,000.” Other cases might be added; but it is 
enough to say that Mr. Caine calculates that the Government Bill 
would endow and protect the drink trade at the cost of £200,000,000 
or £250,000,000 of money. This compensation would go not only 
to publicans, but also to brewers, and even still more to ground land- 
lords. Surely the Government itself cannot have foreseen and 
weighed the consequences of these clauses of the Local Government 
Bill. 

The records of our history show that from the time of Edward ITT. 
to this day. Parliament has dealt with the drink trade, reducing and 
prohibiting its sale in England, Scotland, and Ireland, often by 
extensive and peremptory measures without a particle of compensa- 
tion. In our colonies, as in Canada, local option and temperance 
legislation has no shade of compensation. In the United States, as 
in Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Iowa, and Kansas, there is no 
compensation. A claim for compensation was brought in appeal 
before the United States Supreme Court. The appeal was dis- 
missed.* 

We may leave the question, as a question of legal right, and, it may 
be hoped, also as a question of national policy. On this, if we were 
to begin to say anything, we should have to say much. But we will 


(1) Malins on “ Compensation,” pp. 10, 12. 
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only add that the drink trade, which is growing every year, is our 
national sin, our national shame, and, if not arrested, will be our 
national ruin. It is destroying, more than any other malignant 
agent, the domestic life of our people, corrupting the manhood of 
our men, the womanhood of our women, and the innocence of our 
children. 

But it may be said that, if there be no vested interest in strict 
law, there are equities by which a publican may claim compensation, 
as for money spent during his year of license upon improvement or 
enlargement of the house in which he carries on his trade. To this 
it must be answered : first, that he has had his compensation in his 
year of monopoly. He has prospered, to the exclusion of all his 
neighbours excepting those who are licensed monopolists like himself. 
The facts above quoted, of the sudden and enormous rise of value in 
houses where the trade is carried on, prove to demonstration the 
abundant profits upon a slender investment of capital. And next, that 
if he spends money upon a yearly tenure it is his own imprudence. 
And imprudence has no claims. Who compensates the victims of the 
drink trade? The havoc and wreck by disease, madness, poverty, 
crime, and death, of body and of soul, spread without measure through 
every class. Of all this a little is known to police or to public opinion ; 
but to God, Who reads all the hidden calamities and miseries of 
private life, one abyss of human sorrow calls to another in the 
shadow of death. Legislators are bound by the most strict respon- 
sibility to know the manifold evils of the drink trade. In this 
no ignorance can be pleaded in excuse. They can know all, and are 
therefore bound to know, or to cease to make our laws. Whatsoever 
be the financial or political interests at stake, we are bound to say, 
“Salus populi suprema lex.” Let all bills and clauses perish ; the 
salvation of the people is the supreme law. 


Henry Epwarp, 
\Cardinal Archbishop. 











1I1.—THE LICENSING CLAUSES. 


I nave been asked at very short notice to give some of the reasons 
why it is impossible for the Temperance Party to look with favour on 
the licensing clauses of the Local Government Bill. On every per- 
sonal ground I should greatly have preferred that the task had 
been assigned to some one else; but the subject has a deep interest 
for thousands of persons, and if discussion can in any way lead to an 
amendment of the clauses as they stand, I hold it to be my duty to 
repeat one or two of the considerations which I have already urged 
elsewhere. 

I must at once disclaim any political motive. The Temperance 
Party is in no sense a political body. It is neither Conservative nor 
Liberal, neither Unionist nor Gladstonian. It can say to all Govern- 


ments— 
‘«Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur.” 


It will feel the warmest gratitude towards any Government which 
will help to counteract the deadly and long-continued evils which 
have resulted from the traffic in intoxicating drinks. It cannot 
regard with favour the action of any Government which retards or 
prevents the national reform for which it has laboured so long, and 
hitherto, so far as legislation is concerned, to a great extent in vain. 
It believes that any Government which will help to liberate the 
English nation from the curse of drink will receive the blessings of 
generations yet unborn, and that a greener wreath will be reserved 
for the statesman who confers this boon than that which lies even 
upon Chatham’s grave. The Temperance Party has no sinister, no 
selfish ends. It is absolutely disinterested and patriotic in its 
endeavours. It sets before it but one single aim—to undo the heavy 
burden and let the oppressed go free; and for that aim it invokes 
but one single instrument, the voice of an enlightened people, the 
awakened conscience of a famous and God-fearing nation. For 
many a long year it has endured the sneers and jibes of men who live 
at ease; it has been insulted again and again by worldly jour- 
nalists and doctrinaire politicians; it is still spoken of by thousands 
in terms of ignorance and scorn. Nevertheless it has gone on undis- 
mayed, believing, as it still believes, that in spite of aristocratic 
insouciance and immoral acquiescence, “God is the only final 
public opinion,”’ and that “ one with God is always in a majority.” 
And it has not wholly failed. Where once there were icebergs all 
around, now, as Wendell Phillips said, ‘“ there is a good deal of flame.”’ 
Politicians are beginning dimly to recognise that, in spite of scorn, 
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they will have to deal with the Temperance Party as a very serious 
factor at the hustings;’ that there is behind it a force of honest 
moral indignation which may even yet thoroughly startle the 
callous indifference of those who have hitherto looked on undis- 
turbed ; that it may even yet arouse that public voice which “ precedes 
the chariot of Almighty God, and is heard at the judgment seat.” 
Meanwhile we can afford to ignore the stale epigrams of the frivolous 
and the interested while we can point to such a testimony as that of 
Lord Shaftesbury, the statesman who knew the England of the 
working classes best, and conferred on them the greatest blessings. 
“The more I examine,” he said, “‘ the more I see the absolute and 
indispensable necessity of temperance associations. I am satisfied 
that unless they existed, we should be immersed in such an ocean of 
immorality, violence, and sin, as would make this country unin- 
habitable.”’ 

That the Temperance Party as a body are profoundly and painfully 
dissatisfied with the Licensing Clauses of the Local Government 
Bill is surely not to be wondered at. A large section of them have 
for years supported the principle of Local Option—a principle which 
has received the sanction of not a few eminent and responsible 
statesmen, and which has thrice over been affirmed by increasing 
majorities in the House of Commons. We hoped that at last the long- 
promised hour for action had arrived, and that some practical step would 
be taken to give effect to these abstract resolutions. And what have we 
gotin these clauses? Itis Local Option, as Lord Randolph Churchill 
truly said, “embalmed and enshrined,” in this bill, and effectually 
reduced from a living force to a useless mummy. “I would give the 
people Local Option in theory,” said Lord Randolph, “ but I would not 
give it in practice.” Itneed hardly be said that for such Local Option 
as that we care nothing. County councils elected for a hundred 
other purposes, and liable to all sorts of influence from scores of 
separate interests, are not likely to do more for us than the licensing 
magistrates do, and the licensing magistrates have given us public- 
houses so numerous that even the drink-sellers cry out against them, 
and even the competing millionaire brewers who own and maintain a 
large number of them are anxious to see them suppressed in all 
directions.’ Still less are the county councils likely to help us in 

(1) In thirteen large Scotch towns, the result of a test ballot was that 114,741 per- 
sons voted for the people having the entire control of the liquor traffic, and only 
15,240 people against it. ‘There were 1,132,608 signatures to the Jubilee Memorial in 
favour of Sunday-closing. 

(2) I shall often refer to an unexceptionable witness—a licensed victualler and a 
President of a liquor defence society—Mr. J. James. His pamphlet, Temperance Lezisla- 
tion and Licensing Reform, now in a second edition, is “a scheme for reducing the 
existing number of licences by 64,000.’’ He calculates that there is now a licensed 


house to each forty non-abstaining male adults, besides 29,000 grocers’ and other off- 
licenses. I believe that even the brewers desire that there should be only one to every 
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removing the present horrible incubus from the necks of tempted 
and ruined thousands, if the ratepayers have to pay no one knows 
how many millions for compensation out of their own pockets.' The 
ratepayers are very heavily burdened. It is notorious that in 
hundreds of parishes they refuse to bear an additional rate of even a 
halfpenny in the pound for the precious boon of public libraries. 
There is something almost cynical in appealing to their lowest and 
most selfish interests by saying to them, If you wish to diminish 
these licensed temptations which cause such widespread ruin, and 
which are always at their maximum where there is the minimum 
power of resistance to them, you must pay for the luxury, and that 
very heavily, out of your own pockets. One would think that the 
publicans existed solely for their own gain, without any reference to 
the needs or the morals of the nation in general ! 

Again, how can the Temperance party possibly look with favour on 
these clauses when we have been so frankly told that they strengthen, 
and are meant to strengthen, the position of the publicans? ‘“ They are 
intended,” said the Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Government 
Board, “to absolutely prevent the exercise of the power which the 
so-called Temperance party (sic) would like to exercise over the licensed 
victuallers of this country.” “The Government,” said Mr. Ritchie, 
“are undoubtedly placing the licensed victualler in a position of greater 
advantage. You are constantly being attacked, and we are placing you 
in a stronger position to resist those attacks.” He tells the publicans 
that he is giving them “a more secure footing,” “a position of greater 
advantage ;””—whereas the Temperance party wishes them to put their 
house in order, not that they may die, but that they may emerge into 
some other form of trade less ruinous to England and less afflictive to 
mankind. We have no desire whatever to attack the publicans. I for 
one may say that in many speeches and sermons I have often spoken 
of them with kindness and sympathy, and have never used of them 
one cruel or derisive word. If, indeed, to point out the horrors which 
arise from the- drink trade is to attack the publicans, we cannot 
do otherwise. The awful facts of the case attack them. It is 
the statute-book which has been attacking them as far back as the 
reign of Edward VI.* The judges, the police magistrates, the 


thousand in towns. ‘‘The large number of licenses,” he says, “is the principal cause 
of a considerable portion of the convictions for drunkenness,” p. 17. 

(1) It is obvious to every one that the “ear-marked” £300,000 will yield a very 
small fraction of the sum which would be yearly required for any effectual measures. 

(2) “Intolerable hurts and troubles to the common weal daily grow and increase 
through such abuses and disorders as are had and used in common alehouses and other 
houses called tippling-houses.’? ‘The preamble of another statute in the reign of 
James I., began: ‘“‘ Whereas the odious and loathsome sin of drunkenness has grown of 
late into common use within the realm, being the root and foundation of many other 
enormous sins, such as bloodshed, stabbing, murder, swearing, fornication, adultery, 
and such like, to the great dishonour of God and of our nation, the overthrow of many 
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physicians, the terrible statistics of disease, pauperism, and crime 
attack the publicans, not we. All that we desire is that they 
should be victuallers without selling the too often adulterated beer, 
and the deadly ardent spirits which drag so many thousands of their 
countrymen to destruction and perdition. If they would do this they 
would be free from the dreadful responsibility of the connection which 
exists between their trade and crime. No one would then call their 
traffic, as the Lord Chief Justice called it, “a pestilent and a mischievous 
traffic.” No one would then say of their houses, as Earl Cairns said, 
that they are in too many instances “ gins and traps of ruin.” 

No one would then say of them as Mr. Justice Keating said, 
that often “men entered their houses respectable men and left them 
felons.” They would not then be agents for the sale of that, the 
amount of which sold in any neighbourhood is, as Baron Dowse 
said, “the measure of the degradation of that neighbourhood.” 
Their lives would not then be refused in every insurance office. They 
would not then stand almost lowest in the tables of mortality. They 
would then be independent of what Mr. James—whose language is 
rarely lacking in force—calls the “ hellish tyranny” of the brewer. 
They would then need no license; they would be in all respects 
useful public servants ; they would be healthier, happier, and more 
self-respecting men, whose consciences need never be burdened by 
sad memories of those whom they have seen drop into their tills the 
money which should have gone to ragged wives and starving children, 
and which paid for the utter ruin and destruction of body and soul. 

“ The ancient, true, and principal use of the alehouses,” says an 
Act of Parliament in the reign of James I., “was for the lodging 
of wayfaring people, and for the supply of the wants of such as 
were not able, by greater quantities, to make their provisions of 
victuals, and not for the entertainment and harbouring of lewd and 
idle people, to spend their money and their time in a lewd and 
drunken manner.”’ 

But Mr. Ritchie says to the publicans, “We practically give you 
a vested interest by the Bill.” In these words lies the gravamen of 
our objection to these clauses. We maintain, and we maintain on 
the very highest legal authority, which has been several times con- 
firmed and reiterated since the Bill was introduced, that such a 
vested interest does not exist, never has existed, and never ought to 
exist.' The people have never conferred, have never sanctioned, any 
such vested interest. They have never been consulted about it. 
good arts and manual trades, the disabling of divers workmen, and the great im- 
poverishing of many good subjects,” &c. All this has gone on ever since, and 
increasingly, yet we are so little in earnest that nothing is done. 

(1) Mr. Justice Field, Mr. Justice Wills, Mr. Justice Stephen, the late Chief Justice 
Cockburn, the present Lord Chief Justice, and a multitude of other authorities have laid 


down this as the law ; and Mr. T. Nash, the legal adviser of the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Association, in September, 1883, distinctly admitted that such was the law. 
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Again and again they have had public-houses thrust upon them to 
the degradation of their neighbourhoods, to the ruin of their interests, 
in the very teeth of their expressed wishes. They will never wil- 
lingly concede the existence of a vested interest in that which 
is the cause of so much human ruin. They regard, and always 
have regarded, the license as a very profitable monopoly granted 
for one year only, and granted not for the benefit of the publican 
but for the supposed requirements of the people. Over and 
over again, in other countries, and in our colonies and dependencies, 
the Legislature has interfered to defend the people from the drink 
trade, and has never dreamed of compensating it for its diminished 
power to destroy. In America the liquor traffic has been controlled 
by prohibitory laws in many States, including Maine, Vermont, 
Kansas, lowa, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts, and in not one 
prohibitory law has one syllable been said about compensation. 
Turning to Canada, we find that in Ontario alone 1,947 licenses were 
cancelled by a stroke of the pen, and the word compensation was not 
so much as mentioned. Here in England we find that in the reigns 
of Edward ITI., of Henry VII., of Edward VI., and three times over 
in the reign of James I., the infinitely less harmful “ alehouses ” of 
those days were sternly denounced and stringently dealt with, yet 
the idea of compensation is not once found in those old statutes. 
Beerhouses were extinguished in Ireland in 1879 by hundreds, 
and the publicans, who reaped the benefit of their suppression, 
never said a word about compensating the beer-sellers. In 
one London parish, in quite recent years, thirty-six public houses 
have been suppressed, but not one publican has been compensated. 
The notion of a vested interest in a license is a thing entirely new 
and deeply to be deplored. 

But it is a still worse blot in these clauses—nay more, it seems to 
us a very grave injustice—that even the smallest fraction of compen- 
sation, if compensation there is to be, should be drawn from the 
rates, and not be paid entirely by the traffic itself. It is monstrous 
that the people should have been hitherto allowed practically no 
voice in the wholesale multiplication of these public-houses, and no 
power of limiting or extinguishing a trade in which they have so 
terrible a concern, and yet should now be called upon to compensate 
men who have already, in hundreds of cases, made colossal fortunes 
in part at least out of the resultant demoralisation. In this proposal 
the Government has been so eager to please the supporters of 
the drink trade that it has actually exceeded the proposals of 
drink traders themselves.’ The proposal is not only condemned 
by the Temperance party. ‘A more monstrous proposition was 
never made,” said Lord Herschel in 1885, “than that they should 


(1) Compensation to be paid by the Trade is the heading of the thirteenth chapter in 
Mr. James’s pamphlet. 
3F2 
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transfer the licensing power subject to the obligation of compensa- 
tion from the rates.’”’ In the case of thirty-four Over Darwen off- 
licenses, Sir W. V. Harcourt, then Home Secretary, said that “he 
did not see that any claim for compensation arose.” ‘The publican,” 
said Mr. Henry Broadhurst, ‘‘ has invested no lifelong brainwork in 
the acquisition of a business which consists in serving up, at a very 
fair price, of very doubtful qualities of beer; and I protest against 
the hard-working artisan being taxed to compensate such an industry 
as that.” Speaking in June, 1881, of a very different class, Mr. 
Chamberlain used arguments which seem very pertinent to the 
present case. “I cannot conceive,” he said, “that they have any 
right to claim compensation for the restriction and limitations of 
powers which they ought never to have been permitted to enjoy.” 
The Times now has its constant sneer at “ teetotal fanatics,” but as 
far back as 1870 it said, “The profits in which the liquor-sellers 
now claim a vested interest are realised to a vast extent at the cost 
of popular degradation ; and the question simply is whether the 
Legislature of a country is not justified in placing, with due con- 
sideration, the welfare of the people above the gains of a trade.” 

I have neither space nor time to say more, but I will add that to 
most Temperance reformers this eager sensitiveness about the supposed 
claims of the brewer, the gin-distiller, and the publican is at least 
very one-sided. Who compensates the owners of house-property 
when the value of their property is deteriorated by public-houses ? 
“The people,” said Sir G. Trevelyan, “lose everything by this 
traffic, and gain absolutely nothing.”” Are they to pay millions of 
compensation after the loss of everything and the gain of nothing? 
Mr. James has used far stronger language about public-houses than 
I have ever used. He describes one of them as “a seething hell of 
immorality and vice,’ which yet will be “galvanized into putrefied 
existence by the action of the brewer’s battery.” He speaks of some 
of them as “‘ pestiferous sores, destroying the moral vitality of a large 
body of the people ;”’ as “miserable dens, where gaunt men and 
ragged women, with starving and diminutive children, are encouraged 
to resort, to spend in ‘a pen’orth of gin’ the last coin which they 
have earned, begged, or stolen.”” Are these “ seething hells,’ these 
“ pestiferous sores,” these “‘ miserable dens ”—which belong to mil- 
lionaire brewers and gin-distillers, and in spite of their vileness 
are yet somehow licensed year after year—are they all to be 
compensated out of the pockets of myriads who abhor the daily 
results produced by this heaven-accursed traific? And the widows 
who have been made widows through drink, and the orphans 
who have been made fatherless, and the children who have been 
kicked and crippled, and the men on whose hearths have been kindled 
the fires of hell, and the trampled women whose screams ring through 
the stifling bye-lane s when the “ vitriol madness "’ flushes up in the 
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brains of their brutal paramours, and the young men whose souls and 
bodies have been blighted by the temptations thrust upon them !—Are 
the publicans and the brewers to be compensated because a year’ 

license does not fill their coffers full enough ? and is no one ever to 
think of compensating these victims of their trade? For it is to the 
brewers and the gin-distillers apparently—already among the million- 
aires of the community—that by far the greater part of the compen- 
sation will ultimately go. And have they not been getting profits 
enough ? Have they not gained hundreds of thousands of pounds, to 
say nothing of coronets? According to Mr. James, in the “tied” houses 
the “bound publican orders his best brandy ; and of what does it con- 
sist? Why, to a large extent of plain new German spirit, which is 
little better than poison. . . . On every gallon of this spirit which is 
mixed with the best brandy the wholesale merchant derives a profit of 
no less than 500 per cent... . Again, a large quantity of the ordinary 
wines supplied to these bound houses is supplied at a price which 
yields a profit of not less than 100 per cent.” Are these gentlemen, 
who, in these instances, have been gaining a profit of 500 per cent. 
and 100 per cent., are they to be so deeply pitied? Are they to be 
compensated out of the pocket of the nation, so many of whose sons 
have been brought by the glaring temptations of their multiplied 
houses to disease, and rags, and death? If there is to be compensa- 
tion for the non-continuance of the monopoly, it is clear that nothing 
short of millions will have to be paid them if the nation is to reduce 
the public-houses to even a fourth part of the extent which some 
even of the brewers themselves consider to be desirable. And we 
who never touch drink—we who are said to number from three to 
four millions of Englishmen—are we too, after all the thousands we 
have paid for the crime and pauperism which these houses have 
engendered, to be yet further taxed to pension off the traffickers whose 
trade has contributed to England’s deadliest curse at home and most 
irremediuble disgrace abroad? And that too when there is not in 
this Bill the shadow of any provision to secure that the gin-shops 
extinguished by one county council out of subventions from the 
public rates may not be created by the next county council which 
may be floated into office—as majorities ere now have been floated 
into St. Stephen’s—on some wave of gin and beer, which may be 


swollen by the degeneration of a ruined and tempted people. 


Gentlemen who live at ease in luxury; who know nothing of the 
hideous crimes and loathly agonies which drink daily causes and 
perpetuates among the poor; who have never turned their fastidious 
eyes to this bottomless pit of human misery and degradation; who 
have no conception of what it means to some wretched working man 
~—his veins perhaps full of an hereditary drink-taint—to be unable 
to go to his work without passing half-a-dozen gin-shops within a 
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stone's throw of his own doors these fine peop 
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transfer the licensing power subject to the obligation of compensa- 
tion from the rates.” In the case of thirty-four Over Darwen off- 
licenses, Sir W. V. Harcourt, then Home Secretary, said that “he 
did not see that any claim for compensation arose.” ‘The publican,” 
said Mr. Henry Broadhurst, ‘‘ has invested no lifelong brainwork in 
the acquisition of a business which consists in serving up, at a very 
fair price, of very doubtful qualities of beer; and I protest against 
the hard-working artisan being taxed to compensate such an industry 
as that.” Speaking in June, 1881, of a very different class, Mr. 
Chamberlain used arguments which seem very pertinent to the 
present case. ‘I cannot conceive,” he said, “that they have any 
right to claim compensation for the restriction and limitations of 
powers which they ought never to have been permitted to enjoy.” 
The Times now has its constant sneer at “ teetotal fanatics,” but as 
far back as 1870 it said, “ The profits in which the liquor-sellers 
now claim a vested interest are realised to a vast extent at the cost 
of popular degradation ; and the question simply is whether the 
Legislature of a country is not justified in placing, with due con- 
sideration, the welfare of the people above the gains of a trade.” 

I have neither space nor time to say more, but I will add that to 
most Temperance reformers this eager sensitiveness about the supposed 
claims of the brewer, the gin-distiller, and the publican is at least 
very one-sided. Who compensates the owners of house-property 
when the value of their property is deteriorated by public-houses ? 
“The people,” said Sir G. Trevelyan, “lose everything by this 
traffic, and gain absolutely nothing.” Are they to pay millions of 
compensation after the loss of everything and the gain of nothing? 
Mr. James has used far stronger language about public-houses than 
I have ever used. He describes one of them as “a seething hell of 
immorality and vice,” which yet will be “ galvanized into putrefied 
existence by the action of the brewer’s battery.” He speaks of some 
of them as “‘ pestiferous sores, destroying the moral vitality of a large 
body of the people ;” as “miserable dens, where gaunt men and 
ragged women, with starving and diminutive children, are encouraged 
to resort, to spend in ‘a pen’orth of gin’ the last coin which they 
have earned, begged, or stolen.” Are these “ seething hells,” these 
“pestiferous sores,” these ‘ miserable dens ”—which belong to mil- 
lionaire brewers and gin-distillers, and in spite of their vileness 
are yet somehow licensed year after year—are they all to be 
compensated out of the pockets of myriads who abhor the daily 
results produced by this heaven-accursed traffic? And the widows 
who have been made widows through drink, and the orphans 
who have been made fatherless, and the children who have been 
kicked and crippled, and the men on whose hearths have been kindled 
the fires of hell, and the trampled women whose screams ring through 
the stifling bye-lenes when the “ vitriol madness” flushes up in the 
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brains of their brutal paramours, and the young men whose souls and 
bodies have been blighted by the temptations thrust upon them !—Are 
the publicans and the brewers to be compensated because a year’ 
license does not fiil their coffers full enough? and is no one ever to 
think of compensating these victims of their trade? For it is to the 
brewers and the gin-distillers apparently—already among the million- 
aires of the community—that by far the greater part of the compen- 
sation will ultimately go. And have they not been getting profits 
enough? Have they not gained hundreds of thousands of pounds, to 
say nothing of coronets? According to Mr. James, in the “tied” houses 
the “bound publican orders his best brandy ; and of what does it con- 
sist? Why, to a large extent of plain new German spirit, which is 
little better than poison. . . . On every gallon of this spirit which is 
mixed with the best brandy the wholesale merchant derives a profit of 
no less than 500 per cent... . Again, a large quantity of the ordinary 
wines supplied to these bound houses is supplied at a price which 
yields a profit of not less than 100 per cent.” Are these gentlemen, 
who, in these instances, have been gaining a profit of 500 per cent. 
and 100 per cent., are they to be so deeply pitied? Are they to be 
compensated out of the pocket of the nation, so many of whose sons 
have been brought by the glaring temptations of their multiplied 
houses to disease, and rags, and death? If there is to be compensa- 
tion for the non-continuance of the monopoly, it is clear that nothing 
short of millions will have to be paid them if the nation is to reduce 
the public-houses to even a fourth part of the extent which some 
even of the brewers themselves consider to be desirable. And we 
who never touch drink—we who are said to number from three to 
four millions of Englishmen—are we too, after all the thousands we 
have paid for the crime and pauperism which these houses have 
engendered, to be yet further taxed to pension off the traffickers whose 
trade has contributed to England’s deadliest curse at home and most 
irremediable disgrace abroad? And that too when there is not in 
this Bill the shadow of any provision to secure that the gin-shops 
extinguished by one county council out of subventions from the 
public rates may not be created by the next county council which 
may be floated into office—as majorities ere now have been floated 
into St. Stephen’s—on some wave of gin and beer, which may be 
swollen by the degeneration of a ruined and tempted people. 

Gentlemen who live at ease in luxury ; who know nothing of the 
hideous crimes and loathly agonies which drink daily causes and 
perpetuates among the poor; who have never turned their fastidious 
eyes to this bottomless pit of human misery and degradation ; who 
have no conception of what it means to some wretched working man 
—his veins perhaps full of an hereditary drink-taint—to be unable 
to go to his work without passing half-a-dozen gin-shops within a 
stone’s throw of his own doors :—these fine people— 
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‘The sluggard Pity’s vision-weaving tribe 
Who sigh for wretchedness, yet shun the wretched, 
Nursing in some delicious solitude 
Their dainty loves and slothful sympathies ””— 


cannot bear to be reminded of Mr. Gladstone’s perfectly true quota- 
tion that drink causes among us horrors more dreadful because more 
continuous than war, famine, and pestilence combined. But we who 
see these miseries, this squalor, this passing of men through the 
fire to the Moloch of drink day by day, we speak what we know 
and testify what we have seen. And we think it grossly immoral to 
shrink with dainty fastidiousness from plain statement of the facts, 
while the facts themselves cause no horror and no shame because 
they can be huddled into the oblivious pool of callous consciences. 
I wish the supporters of the drink trade would expend twopence on 
the record of the crimes of every hue which deluged England with 
blood and tears from John of Groat’s house to Land’s End during 
the two weeks of Christmas and the New Year. Or need they look 
beyond to-day’s Times? We read of the Canonbury murder, and find 
that the four persons who are believed to have concocted it fortified 
themselves first at the nearest public-house. We read of a man who 
brutally murders his wife at Somers Town, and are told that the 
murderer is sought and found at once at one of his haunts—a public- 
house, where he was drinking as if nothing had happened. Rare in- 
deed are the instances in which we ever read of any crime and brutal 
outrage without the words “drink” and “ public-house ” occurring in 
close proximity to it. At home, and wherever she goes, England is more 
disgraced by the curse of drink than by any other; and already in 
many ways the retribution, long delayed, is beginning to fall upon 
her. She has never been sincere, never resolute, in the endeavour 
to strangle this python which has crushed tens of thousands of her 
sons and daughters in its folds. The decrepit joke of those who are 
contented with the present hideous state of things is that “ tem- 
perate reformers use such intemperate language.” I have proved 
again and again that we have never used language half so strong 
as great writers and great historians and great statesmer have used. 
I will end with one specimen :— 

‘*The money saved from drink,” says Thomas Carlyle, ‘‘ would pay your 
national debt for you, bridge the ocean for you, wipe away your smoky 
nuisances, your muddy ditto, your miscellaneous ditto, and make the face 
of England clean again,—and all this I reckon as mere zero in comparison 
with the accompanying improvement to your poor souls—now dead in tres- 
passes and sins, drowned in beer-butts, in gluttonies, slaveries, quackeries ; 
but recalled then to blessed life again and the sight of heaven and earth, 
instead of pay-day and Meux and Co.’s Entire. Oh, my bewildered brothers, 
what foul infernal Circe has come over you and changed you from men, 
once really rather noble of their kind, into beavers, into hogs and asses and 
beasts of the field or the slum ?” [ee 

F. W. Farrar. 








SUMMER-TIME IN RURAL PORTUGAL. 


A THOUGHTFUL and agreeable acquaintance of mine, and one, alas! 
too early carried away from the serene paths of literature and philo- 
sophy into the gusty cloudland of politics, once told me of an idea 
that had occurred to him as he was sitting at an inn table in one of 
the cities of Sicily. It was early summer-time, the heavens fair, the 
earth clothed in loveliness, the weather perfect. Meditating on the 
delight, under these circumstances, of mere material existence, this 
thought, he told me, suddenly came to him: “ Now I know why 
the barbarians from the dreary North always tended southward in 
their migrations, always travelled towards the sunnier portions of the 
earth.”’ 

This eagerness to escape the fogs and the north winds and the 
snow and sleet of their respective fatherlands, no doubt also per- 
suaded the Vandals and Visigoths to follow the autumn swallow- 
flights to this peninsula. Perhaps, too, it was the motive of action 
in still earlier Aryan migrations—that is, if certain profound savants 
be in the right, and others as profound quite in the wrong (as has 
been known to occur before now)—and if these ancestors of us all 
had their first home in the extreme North. 

Furthermore, my friend might have carried his argument a step 
farther, and accounted not only for the North sending her children 
to sojourn in these genial lands, but also for the fact of the dwellers 
in the arid, sun-vexed countries to the east and south doing the very 
same thing. The Mohammedan hosts issuing from Arabia found no 
true resting-place along the whole northern coast of Africa, and never 
abode in contentment or prospered in material or spiritual things 
till they reached Spain and Portugal and Sicily. Here only art and 
learning began to have great scope and dimensions for them, just 
where there had already been a feebler beginning for the arts of 
the Gothic races reaching these countries from the North. 

It may be doubted whether art ever really prospers—unless, 
indeed, it be literary art, which is a plant of deeper root and stronger 
growth in the human soul than others—where men are either too hot or 
too cold. Men paint, and carve, and dance, and sing, only when they 
are neither chilled by cold nor oppressed by heat; and I am con- 
vinced no northern minstrel or minnesinger ever harped and sung 
to any good poetic purpose while his fingers were frostbitten. He 
never accompanied the lyre till he was warmed by the firelight and 
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relaxed by the wine-cup; rare moments, as northern song too was in 
rare snatches, compared at least with the human song-notes in all 
this southern land which are continuously heard in summer-time, 
while the sun shines warm and the wind is from a pleasant quarter. 

For this same reason it may freely be doubted whether any form 
of art will ever, in our own hyperborean home lands, be forced to 
take root further down in the social scale than among the occasional 
esthetes of our leisurely and opulent classes. The wage-earners of 
Great Britain, taken as a whole, are the most unwsthetic body in 
the world. Here in Portugal, on the other hand, the same class is 
the most art-loving in the kingdom: it is the middle and upper 
classes that are conspicuously unesthetic. The poorer the people the 
oftener is the tinkle of the mandolin heard among them. It is 
among the poorest workers on the land—the day labourers, men and 
girls—that the ancient ballad measures that once delighted the 
dwellers in palaces are still heard; and the old rondels are sung now 
at none but village festivals. In another branch of art, jewellery, 
the only artistic objects in this kind in Portugal are worn by the 
peasant women. The townswomen of the middle classes—who love 
jewellery too, though in a less degree—do not soar above cheap 
French and German ornaments, than which latter the mind of man 
can conceive nothing of a more degraded taste. While the towns- 
people are thus demoralised by the low art presented to them by 
French and German bagmen, the peasant jewellery follows the good 
artistic traditions left behind them by the Moors four or five centuries 
ago. 

A stronger evidence still of the clinging to a true love and true 
feeling for art among the rural classes is to be found in the 
elaborate work in the ox-yokes used in Northern Portugal. I know 
nothing in the whole domain of popular art so wonderful in its way 
as the carving on these yokes. That the Andalusian majo should 
adorn his own person with silks, and velvet, and fringe, and chased 
studs and buttons of gold and silver; that a Portuguese camponeza 
should wear round her neck and on her breast thirty or forty pounds’ 
worth of the above-mentioned jewellery, is intelligible; but that a 
farmer owning ten or twenty acres of land, and of necessity having 
to count and recount every testoon he pays or gets, should spend of 
his hard-earned money the considerable sum necessary to procure a 
carved yoke, seems to me a wonderful thing; for every square inch 
of these yokes is exquisitely worked upon, pierced and chiselled with 
designs in endless variety—circles and squares, crosses and crescents, 
Runic knots and loops, all combined with a most wonderful intricacy 
and fancifulness. Going along a country-road on a Fair day, any one 
with an eye for this sort of thing is kept in perpetual wonder at the 
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changes which are rung on motifs which are nevertheless not more 
than half a dozen in number, and all of which spring from one central 
design. Yet seldom is an ugly or tasteless pattern seen, and many are 
triumphs of decorative art. 

The utilitarian may well ask how and how much a people is the 
better for this intermingling of art in its daily life. Are men and 
women refined, elevated, and ennobled thereby, as according to the 
South Kensington theory of life they should be? Is a peasant from 
the Minho Province a better man on this account than a farm-labourer 
from Kent or Sussex? Perhaps such fine words as “ elevated” and 
“ennobled” are rather preposterously used in connection with art, 
but one may still rationally consider that to think and feel rightly, 
or perhaps even wrongly, on art subjects, is very good for man or 
woman. It helps to fill our lives; it is one other subject matter on 
which to confer with our fellow-pilgrims in this passage from the 
cradle to the grave. It is a topic to talk on beyond and better than 
the bare necessities of our existence, our clothes, our sleep, our daily 
bread, our daily business. It is at least a communion with ideas, a 
contact with the spirit world, and a losing hold for the moment of 
the bare and ugly material facts of life. Our over-estimate of art 
may come in part from our supposing it to be itself an idea-com- 
pelling thing, but surely it is nothing of that kind. To put it 
simply, is not decorative art in all its forms but the seizing of the 
idea that comes to us from the outside, we know not how; from afar, 
we know not whence; and the clothing it in form that is recogniz- 
able by our senses? “Die sinnliche Ercheinung der Idee,” as Hegel, 
I think, puts it—its apparition to our senses. 

To do this is surely no very grand or ennobling achievement. It 
is not to make, only to take. A boy can catch the dragon-fly as it 
emerges from the deeps of the pool and changes to the insect with 
the rainbow on its wings ; but if he has not the luck to find the fly 
he can never, for the life of him, make the larva himself, or even 
dive below the surface and find one. That same dragon-fly seems to 
me typical of the product of the artist. Unquestionably we are 
the better for admiring its shapely body and radiant wings, and so 
getting sensuous intelligence of the idea that underlies them, but 
don’t let us go and boast we have done a great ennobling thing in 
doing that! A higher intelligence than ours has gone to the 
building up of this rare creature of the air and the waters—a higher 
intelligence, even if scientific evolution be in the main a true 
thing. 

As to this singularly beautiful art-product, the carved ox-yoke of 
Northern Portugal, that the rustic cuts and carves with such infinite 
skill and loving patience, in the long summer evenings when his toil 
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is over, he has no more ownership in the underlying idea of it than 
the English young lady who plays the music of Beethoven is to be 
credited with the creatorship of the Missa Solemnis. 

This wonderful artistic performance of the Portuguese peasant 
has perhaps come to be little more than an hereditary instinctive 
act in him, like the making year after year of the goldfinch’ 8 nest. 
Perhaps the goldfinch finds an wsthetic delight in weaving the 
delicate materials into an artistic whole with its subtle colour 
harmonies. Certainly in the peasant’s case there can be no doubt of 
his actual pleasure as he sees the beauty of the design growing 
under his hand. 

Whence does the ruling design come? Who was the maker, the 
first creator of it? That is a mystery which can only be approached 
diffidently. We can guess little of whence it comes, only that it 
comes from afar and from a time very remote; but it happens that 
there is something in the way of evidence to go upon. In the 
sacristy of Braga Cathedral is preserved a small chalice which tra- 
dition says was used at the christening of the first great Portuguese 
King, who was born a.p. 1094.’ This chalice is contained in an 
elaborately carved ivory case whose date is certainly older even than 
the chalice itself, for on it, and making part of its design, is an 
inscription in Kufic lettering. Now, it is commonly asserted that 
the Kufic character ceased to be used in about the year 1000. Con- 
sequently this casket, which is probably Arabian work, or possibly 
Christian work under Arabian influence, cannot be less than eight 
hundred years old, and is perhaps older. It is carved with the 
very same design that is found on the Portuguese ox-yokes of 
to-day. There are on this casket the same intricate combinations of 
circles, squares, and crescents, and, what is stranger, the same 
twisted Runic ornament, between leaf spray and Rune knot, as are 
carved to-day on the Portuguese ox-yokes. This Runic ornament 
cannot well be of Eastern origin, and in it to me is where lies the 
chief mystery of the ox-yoke design. May it possibly represent the 
coming together of the art influences of the North and of the East, 
of Christian Gothic with Moslem art? Wherever and whenever 
the design arose, it must have been born in one potent and creative 
brain and heart; and it still lives. Through all these long cen- 
turies, through invasions and conquests and rebellions and re- 
conquests, through pestilence and famine and dire convulsions of 
nature, has this ancient art-motif remained unchanged amid so much 
of change ; finding favour with all these many generations of men. 
They have handled and re-handled it almost day by day through all 
these long centuries. In their reproduction of it some copiers have 
slurred their work, but no man of them all has ever failed of reve- 
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rence for the ancient design or dared to remodel or improve it. So 
mighty is the force and vitality of one single original conception. 

The same conservative power in decorative motifs is evidenced in 
the unglazed pottery to be found all over rural Portugal. The com- 
mon water-jar is the Roman amphora quite unaltered in shape and 
material; the water-cooler is pure Moorish. It may be seen in the 
bazaars of North African cities the same to this day as is to be found 
at the fairs and markets of Portugal, though Portuguese and Moors 
have had no intercourse now for over four hundred years. 

I have said that the middle and upper classes among the Portu- 
guese are no longer art-loving. Hardly so much so, indeed, as our 
own people, and there is no Portuguese South Kensington Museum 
to teach them anything or remind them of past-away art knowledge ; 
or if any such institution there be, it is a very little one as yet. The 
time however was, when the Portuguese of the richer classes had 
gone a long way in decorative art work. In the last century, when we 
could not get beyond the meagre elegancies of the French Louis Quinze 
style, the Portuguese cabinets, chairs and tables were constructed 
with a fine, bold, massive ornamentation of a very different kind ; 
and while we were engaged in poor frivolous imitations in porcelain, 
at Chelsea and Derby, of the vases of Meissen and Sévres—surely the 
most paltry stuff that ever was called art work—the Portuguese were 
making a thoroughly good, rough, artistic faience. The body and 
enamel, and at first the designs, were borrowed from the wares of 
Delft in Holland; but in a very short time the Portuguese potters 
left the Dutch far behind in design, adopting their motifs sometimes 
from Italy, sometimes from China, and the very best from Persia." 
Sometimes the design is purely Portuguese. This ware is now 
seldom to be found except in the cottages of farmers and peasants, 
always the last guardians in a country of its past-away fashions and 
traditions. 

Another relic of bygone days that are older still survives in the 
ballad. It is but rarely heard now, and only in remote corners of 
the land and in the mouths of the peasantry. Only among this 
class, that learns so little and forgets so slowly, do these narrative 
songs linger, that for the most part were an evolution of purely 
chivalrous thought and feeling, and written to be sung to the 
trouvére’s lute in medieval times, to audiences of high-born lords and 
ladies. Now, with the words half forgotten, the old ballads may 

(1) I have christened this interesting ware “Portuguese Delft.’’ It is as yet unknown 
out of Portugal, and a loan collection of it has recently been sent by the writer to the 
Bethnal Green Museum, whence it will eventually be removed to South Kensington. 
It is mostly blue and white, with, on the richer pieces, some admixture of what the 


Portuguese call cor de vinho, a deep bluish claret. Its date is from about 1640 to 1790. 
A fuller account of this ware will be found in a forthcoming number of the Academy. 
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still be heard, perhaps in some smoke-darkened wayside tavern 
among the remoter Portuguese mountains, and the pauses where the 
stanzas do not come to the reciter’s memory are filled by the twang- 
ing chords of the wire-strung mandolin. So have I heard the old 
rhythmic songs, chanted in the plaintive, monotonous, nasal tone 
of harsh-voiced peasants; yet still there often lingers in the strain 
much of the old ring and music. It brings back the old gone-away 
times of gallant deeds and noble endurance, and has power of stirring 
us still, Among such old-world poetry is the ballad of “ Donna 
Guimar,” which I will set before the reader beside a line-by-line 
rendering of it into English, which does no more than give the bare 
meaning, without the rhyme and with only a faint echo of the rhythm 
of the original. This ballad exists in a Spanish version, and oddly 
enough it is quoted in its Spanish form in a sixteenth century Portu- 
guese comedy. Nevertheless, it is certainly of Portuguese origin; the 
Portuguese version is the more archaic of the two, and the poem is 
peculiarly the expression of Portuguese, not of Spanish, thought 
and feeling. There is a touch of romantic sentimentality too in 
it mingled with a great deal that is strong and noble, which is 
peculiarly Portuguese, and not Spanish at all. Moreover, to those 
who have entered into the laws that govern the genesis of ancient 
ballads, the first two lines prove that it originated in some land far 
from any of the Spanish kingdoms. 


DONNA GUIMAR: A DONZELLA QUE FUI A GUERRA. 

’T was when war had been declared, 
War ’twixt France and Aragon. 

“ Alas, that I am old and weary 
Unfit to stand in battle rank ! 


Pregoadas sao as guerras 
Entre Franca e Aragio. 

‘* Ay de mim que ja sou velho 
As guerras me accabarao, 


De sete filhas que eu tenho 
Sem nenhuma ser barao.”’ 
Respondeu lhe Donna Guimar 
Com toda a resolucio, 

** Venham armas e cavallo 
Que eu serei filho bario.’’ 
“ Filha, conhecer-vos-hao.’ 
** Quando eu passar pela armada 
Porei os olhes pelo chao.” 

* Tende-los hombros mui miudos, 
Filha, conhecer-vos-hio.” 
“Venham armas bem pesadas 
Escondidos ficarao.”’ 

‘**Tende-los peitos mui altos, 


Alas, that I have seven children 

And not a son among them all!”’ 

Then did Donna Guimar answer, 
Youngest of his daughters she: 

‘‘ Father, give me horse and armour, 

I will to the wars for thee.’’ 

“ Daughter, surely men will know thee. 
‘* From the ground,’’ said Donna Guimar, 
“T will never lift my eyes.” 

“‘ Daughter, thou hast slender shoulders, 
Men will know thee for a maid.” 

“Nay, for in panoply of armour, 

I will hide my woman’s shape.”’ 
‘Daughter, men will ever know thee 





(1) It will be observed that the rhythm is partly accentual, and the rhymes are on the 
syllables ar and do, which latter has the sound, more or less, but more sonorous, of 
ontin French. H, coming after / and is sounded asi in English: thus, velho is velio, 
The line in the ballad is somewhat irregular, but has always four beats; elisions of 
vowels are made as in Latin verse. 
















































Filha, conhecer-vos-hio.”’ 
“ Incolherei os meus peitos 
Dentro do duro coura¢io.”’ 
“Tende-los mios pequeninas.”’ 
Filha, conhecer-vos-hio.” 
“ Calcal-as-hei numas luvas 
Dellas nunca sahirao.” 
““Tende-los pés mui delicados, 
Filha, conhecer-vos-hio.”’ 
“ Venham manapolas de ferro 
Os pés bem grandes serio.” 
“‘Senhor pae, senhora mae, 
Grande dér de coracgaio 
Que os olhos do Conde Daros 


Sao de mulher, de homem nio.”’ 


‘¢Convidae-o vés, meu filho, 
Para ir comvosco no pomar 
Que se elle mulher for 
As macies se ha-de-pegar.”” 
A donzella, por discreta, 
A cidra se foi pegar : 
“OQ que bella cidra esta! 
Deixamos as macies ficar.”’ 
‘* Senhor pae, senhora mae, 
Grande dér de coragio 
Que os olhos do Conde Daros 


Sao de mulher, de homem nao.” 


“Convidae-o v6s, meu filho, 

Para comvosco jantar 

Que se elle mulher fér 

No estrado se-ha-d’incruzar.” 

A donzella, por discreta, 

Nos altos se foi sentar. 
‘“‘Senhor pae, senhora mae, 
Grande dor,” &c. 

“ Convidae-o vés, meu filho, 

Para comvosco feirar 

Que se elle mulher fér 

As fitas se-ha-de pegar.” 

A donzella, por discreta, 

Um’ adaga fui comprar: 

“QO que bell’ adaga esta 

Para com homems brigar! 

Lindas fitas para damas 

Quem lh'as poderd levar.” 
‘‘Senhor pae, senhora mae, 
Grande dér,” &c. 

“ Convidae-o, meu filho, 

Para comvosco nadar 

Que se ella mulher for 

O convite ha-de-escusar.”’ 

A donzella, Donna Guimar, 

J& se-ha-d’acovardar. 

* Olhe c&, o meu mo¢o 

Traz uma carta:”’ poz-se 4 chorar : 

‘* Novas me chegam agora, 

Novos de grande pezar, 

De que minha mae é morta 
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By thy bosom’s rise and fall.” 

‘“‘ Nay, for cased in iron gorget 

It will neither rise nor fall.’’ 

‘* Child, thy little hands will show thee 

For a woman as thou art.” 

“‘Gauntleted in gloves of steel, 

They will tell no tale of me.”’ 

“ Daughter, thy little feet will show thee 

For a maiden as thou art.” 

‘“‘ My feet shall be shod in boots of steel, 

And none shall know me for a maid.” 
‘*O father dear, O mother dear, 
Great pain of heart I suffer from, 
For sure the County Daros’ eyes 
Are eyes of woman, not of man.” 

“‘ My son, into the orchard take him, 

If indeed a maid he be, 

He will pluck the apple dainty 

And leave the other fruit on tree.”’ 

But the maiden most discreetly 

Pulled a citron from the bough: 

“ Suits a knight the citron’s odour, 

We will let the apples be.’ 
‘¢O father dear, O mother dear, 
Great pain of heart I still endure 
For sure the County Dares’ eyes, 
Are woman’s eyes, not eyes of man."’ 

“‘ Bid him, my son, to common hall, 

There to dine in company, 

If he be a woman truly, 

With the women will he sit.” 

But the maiden most discreetly 

Took her place the knights among. 
“QO father dear, O mother dear, 
Great pain of heart,”’ &e. 

‘Bid him to the fair with thee : 

If a maiden he should be 

He will choose a woman's fairing, 

Lace, or rings, or finery.” 

But the maiden most discreetly 

Took a dagger for her choice: 

“O the good and trusty dagger 

Fit for use of men in fight ! 

Here be ribands too for maidens 

Gauds they be for us too slight.” 
“O father dear, O mother dear, 
Great pain of heart,” &c. 

“ Bid him to the stream with thee ; 

Dare him to swim across the pool, 

If indeed he be a woman, 

He will sure this test refuse.” 

Then at last did Donna Guimar 

Lose her courage and her wit. 

“Stay !’’ she cries, ‘‘ I see my foot-page 

Bearing letters.” Then she wept: 

‘* Alas! alas! the tidings heavy 

From my home that I do read. 

My mother dear is dead, my father 











Meu pae se esta 4 finar. 
Os sinos da minha terra 

Os estou a ouvir dobrar ; 

E duas irmas que tenho 
D’aqui as oi¢o chorar. 

Monta, monta, Cabalheiro 
Se me quer accompanhar !”’ 
Chegam juntos do castello 
Foram-se logo apear 
‘“‘Senhor pae, trago-lhe um genro 
Se o quizer acceitar. 

Fui me o capitio querido, 
De amores me quiz contar. 
Se ainda me quer agora 

Com meu pae ha-de-fallar, 
Sete annos andei na guerra 
E fiz de filho barao. 
Ninguem me conheceu nunca 
Sendo o meu capitao. 
Conheceu-me pelos olhos, 
Que por outra cousa nao.” 
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Failing lies, his death-bed near, 
And far off in my own country 
I hear the passing bell that tolls. 

Alack! I hear my two sad sisters 

Weep, and call me to their side : 

Mount, mount thy horse now, Cabalheiro, 
An’ thou lov’st my company!” 

Riding on, they reach a castle, 

At its gates they light them down: 

“See father, here I bring a suitor, 
Should’st thou deem him fit for me. 
Under him I’ve served as soldier, 

And he would speak of love to me. 

An’ he loves me still, he’ll ask me 

Of you, my father, for his bride. 

Seven years I bore the sword and buckler, 
Fought as your true and trusty son. 
Noman knew me for a maiden 

Save he alone, my captain dear. 

He knew me by my woman’s eyes, 

By nothing else was I betrayed.”’ 





This ballad of the girl who was so splendide mendaz is surely “ in 
the great manner,” and the nation where such strong and chivalrous 
sentiments were sung so eloquently was for some centuries of its 
life one of the rare heroic nations of the world. The ballad was 
perhaps never sung quite as it is set down above, even in the old times. 
In the present day it probably does not survive as a perfect whole ; 
there is many a hiatus valde deflendus, as the old scribes put it, which 
the reciter fills in with the strummings of his mandolin, or worse, 
with hisown prose. It is a patchwork made up of a stanza picked up in 
one district, of a couplet or a line still extant in another; a skeleton 
painfully articulated of what once was a living idea and clothed with 
what must once have been singular literary grace and force. Yet 
among doubtful lines, and lines that are too obviously the poor fillings 
in of the illiterate reciter, are many that still have the weight, 
the colour, and the ring of true gold. ‘“‘ Monta, monta, Cabalheiro!” 
a fine, romantic, most untranslatable line, is one of them; and the 
last six are certainly pure gold all through. 

If the modern realistic theory of literary work in fiction be applied 
to this ballad it will be found almost ludicrously wanting. It is 
wholly deficient in any support from “documents.” Can anything, 
for instance, be found more remote from it than the elaborate and 
lengthy romances, with the dreary all-about-nothingness of them, 
of the school who hold to the above view of literary work? Again, a 
whole universe of purity, chivalry, nobility, and spiritual truth sepa- 
rates it from the soul-crushing work of MM. Zola and De Maupas- 
sant. If, however, the true object of imaginative literary art be 
more than to amuse, or to instruct, or even to interest us, if it be to 
intensify and exalt the nobler emotions of our souls, then this old 
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ballad has done its work. If to do this is not only an art but the 
greatest and noblest of all arts, and one whereby can be touched 
chords in our hearts that will never grow wholly mute,—if this art 
is to be regarded as the interpretation to our own understandings of 
noble ideal conceptions, the apparelling of them in true eloquence, 
and the imparting to them of life and movement by suggestive 
dramatic touches, why then a good deal may be said for the ballad 
of “Donna Guimar,” the maiden who fought so stoutly, loved so 
well, and lied with so sweet and noble a grace. 


The three summer months are so hot and mostly so dry in Por- 
tugal that gardening in the North of Europe fashion, with turf, and 
flower-beds cut out therein, is possible, but not easy. Perhaps it is 
for this reason that Portuguese gardeners are about the very worst 
and most ignorant in the civilised world. Bad and ignorant as 
gardeners, knowing almost nothing of potting, and soils, and cut- 
tings, and grafts, and forcing, and the management of “ glass,” but 
very good and pleasant people as servants; nothing of tyrants, as so 
often are the admirable English and Scotch gardeners of our native 
land, who yet, I am convinced, in their very omniscience and con- 
scious dictatorial superiority, have perpetuated some very deplorable 
gardening principles against the grain and conscience of weak-kneed 
masters, in an age of growing esthetic enlightenment. 

The gardening traditions of the Portuguese, in spite of their igno- 
rance, are good, and much of their gardening doctrine sound. No 
Portuguese, either in practice or theory, would admit, for instance, 
that monstrous proposition which every English gardener insists 
upon as a postulate too obvious for argument, namely, that a garden 
is a place for flowers as a turnip-field is a place for turnips. The 
Portuguese gardener, to judge by his results here, considers, and 
I think justly, that flowers are indeed very pretty adjuncts and 
ornaments in a garden, but of infinitely less importance than the 
walks, the shade of branching trees, the greenery of leaf and spray, 
the cooling breezes in summer, the warmth of the sun in winter, and 
at all seasons the golden fretwork that the sunlight makes upon the 
ground through overhanging boughs. 

This is the ideal garden of Spain and Portugal; this, with some 
additions. As almost everything in this country is a survival, so 
are Peninsular gardens survivals of the Moorish ideal of what a 
garden should be, modified by the requirements of the country and 
climate. With a thirsty soil, an arid climate, and under a burning 
sun, the Arab longed for shade, coolness, and moisture; and if the 
drip of water mingled with the song of birds, and the air were full 
of flower scent, he had most of his wants fulfilled. If he desired to 
attain more he constructed horse-shoe archways, through which vistas 
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of shadow could be seen through sunlight, or sunlit flower glades 
through shaded air; and he built fountains, from whose marble brim 
the ever-flowing waters dripped continuously down upon tile pave- 
ments. 

The Arab’s garden is still a thicket having a few open glades, 
with dropping fountains, and with water runlets passing through 
it; and to beget the perfume which his soul loves, his garden is 
thick set with creeping roses and jasmine bushes. 

Here so much shade is not wanted, and the Portuguese garden is 
more open, and only the walks are overarched with trellises bearing 
vines and climbing flowers. The Oriental delights in the intricate 
interlacing of flowing line, and arranges his box edgings in elaborate 
arabesque patterns. This fashion still prevails as a survival in the 
Peninsular gardens of to-day. Those who know Spain know the 
Escurial, and must remember the exquisite tracery of the great box 
garden there, like the gold wire rims in a rich cloisonné enamel. Every 
old-fashioned Portuguese garden has box edgings so designed. This 
beautiful fashion is, I fear, all but lost in English gardens, and it is 
a pity. The velvety greensward of the modern English garden is 
beyond Portuguese reach, save with enormous trouble and watering, 
not worth the giving; but in England box grows as well as here, 
and this great beauty is well within our attainment. 

Another survival of Moorish times is the wall running by the 
garden paths, hand high, faced with painted tiles (azulejos), along 
whose top is scooped a deep furrow, filled with garden mould and 
planted mostly with carnations, pinks, and gilliflowers, or the dwarf, 
scented purple iris of Portugal. All these plants love the drought; 
and so set, their flowers can be plucked or smelled to without bending 
the back—an ingenious device of the ease-loving Oriental. In such 
pleasaunces as these, as Lord Bacon says of his own ideal garden, is 
to be found “ the greatest refreshment to the spirits of men,” and 
indeed I know no other commodity of a garden whatever than to 
reach this end. 

When in England I see the modern bedding-out system in its full 
rigour, the unlovely receptacles for flowers cut out in the turf, bare 
earth, dreary, like new-made graves, for nine months of the year, 
swept by the east wind in winter, burnt up by the sun in summer, 
and in late spring the contents of greenhouses turned into them to 
make a tawdry, unharmonized display of colour—I ask myself, “Is 
this ‘the greatest refreshment to the spirits ef men’ ?”’ and I think, 
“ Here again is the tyranny of the gardener, who knows much, but 
neither thinks nor feels—over his employer, who dare do neither ! ” 

I freely confess that it humiliates my national pride to contemplate 
the pleasure gardens of my English friends; even to pass by train in 
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summer-time through the land, and see no garden that is any “ re- 
freshment to the spirits,” save those of the cottagers, with the tall 
sunflowers and hollyhocks as guards and supporters of the humble 
porch, and intermingled with them old-fashioned English garden 
herbs and flowers—lavender, southernwood, virgin lilies, snapdragon, 
and columbine; and near every well-to-do house this aforesaid 
wretched assortment of gorgeous yellow and sky blue and scarlet beds, 
in most unholy harmony, of calceolaria and lobelia and red geranium ; 
and close by, the greenhouse—that tobacco-smoke reeking repository 
for these gaudy treasures, where they are warehoused for three parts 
of the year. Beholding these things I say to myself, “ Hard by 
dwells a tyrant and his too compliant employer.” 

The English gardener, whose virtues and acquirements I admit, is 
in truth the scientist of domestic life, the only book-learned person 
about the English country house, a professor and mostly a pedant. 
He is the savant of the servants’ hall, and, like him who writes F.R.S. 
after his name, he too often tyrannises over us who know less than he 
does, and think and feel more. Is it not a serious and crying shame 
that educated and thoughtful men of means and leisure should be so 
dominated? The gardening world would be a pleasanter world if 
every master who had a good and original idea (or even an original 
idea and not a good one) were allowed by his conventional gardener 
to carry it out. How many brilliant notions of a proprietor, perhaps 
a man of true gardening genius, must have been—not to depart from 
gardening metaphors—nipped in the bud by the frosty sneer of his 
learned and narrow-minded gardener! It is certain that before 
anything great or new can be done in a garden, one or the other, 
either master or gardener, must be, or become, a weakling. I entreat 
the masters to coerce their inferiors in education and in all the graces 
of life, and not to let it be themselves who are forced to take the wall 
—the garden wall. It is always within the resources of psychological 
science for the superior intelligence courteously and even kindly to 
break down the mental fibre of the inferior will and brain, and this 
must be done. We may be told, indeed, that the unenlightened person 
is often a specialist, wise and knowing in his own narrow groove. A 
fallacy! Wisdom is not to be attained by draughts at one single 
spring, but comes to him who has drunk the waters of many streams. 
The unlettered, untravelled, uninstructed peasant might at least be 
supposed to know something of the little world that surrounds him, 
but he does not. He neither observes closely nor reasons closely. 
For all that, he is none the less opinionative and obstinate, a solemn 
and pretentious donkey as a rule. “They do tell I,” said an old 
Herefordshire gardener to a botanist of my acquaintance, one of the 
first in Europe, ‘“‘ They do tell I that they hedge primroses, if you do 
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take and plant ’em root uppermost, as they’ll come up all manner o’ 
colours; and,” with a slow and sapient shake of the head, “I do 
mainly believe it, sir.” 

This is not the kind of man to be our adviser and guide in gar- 
dening affairs. Now, it is the merit of the Portuguese gardener 
that he never interrupts the tenour of his employer’s gardening 
aspirations with futile argument and conventional advice. He is 
cheerfully compliant, wholly ignorant, pleasant of manner, and works 
hard. With such a servant one may go far. 


In Portugal there is a great contrast between the summer luxu- 
riance of plant growth in the gardens and the bare and barren forest 
lands. In an English June it is the wood that is rich and beautiful 
in its luxuriance, the plant-growth lush, and the tree-branches 
green and leafy. It is the garden that is poor and bare and over- 
trim. Here the first heats of summer in the pine forest pierce the 
thin canopy of fine needles overhead and parch the ground; flower- 
ing plants are quickly forced past their blooming by heat and dry- 
ness. Even the gorse blossoms are burnt and withered, and few 
plants but those of the cistus kind can hold their flowers against th 
sun’s rays— the flower of all others that seems too thin and fragile t 
endure the heat and brightness, one species of it having its petals’ 
disc as broad as the palm of one’s hand and thinner than crumpled 
silver paper, with a great blood-red stain in its centre. These beau- 
tiful flowers look like a scattered flight of some great white, red 
splotched, tropical butterfly resting on the tops of the cistus shrubs. 

When summer time once begins here there is little of the green, 
lush and umbrageous beauty that belongs to English summer woods; 
and I was once inclined to find the pine forests of Portugal, under 
the hot sun, dry and dreary things in comparison with our native wood- 
lands. My own former opinion of them is, I find, the common one. 
I have heard them spoken of as monotonous, dry, barren, birdless, 
songless, dull. If the pine forest has its charm, it must be as the 
higher kinds of music and the subtler kinds of literature have theirs, 
only to him whose taste is instructed to the point of receiving the 
higher and subtler impressions. An English woodland, with its 
mossy tree-trunks, the bluebells and anemones and primroses, and 
later the columbines and foxgloves, and the delicate green tree sprays 
reaching down into shadowy recesses, is charming in its way—a very 
‘pretty, purling stream ”’ kind of thing ; but it is as one of Strauss’s 
waltzes to a symphony of Beethoven, compared with the austere 
beauty of the great pine forests of Portugal. 

Entering these solemn, half-lit forest glades, in the mountain 
regions of Portugal, with the confused rising and falling organ 
music from the tree-tops, and the vast solitariness and silence, broken 
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and made more impressive by the sudden, far-off cry of some unseen 
woodpecker or jay, is like passing through the aisles of a great 
Gothic cathedral; like that, too, the air is full of incense, the scent 
of the pine-trees and the cistus plants. Then it is that these great 
solemn woods take full possession of one’s spirit. There are strange 
transformations, too, in them as summer passes into autumn, in 
storm-time, at dawn, or at sunset, when everything suddenly changes 
as by magic, and earth and air and firmament become as that huge 
stage which the imagination of the great poet aspired for to present 
grander dramas than he yet had dared to write. At sunset in 
summer-time especially, I have seen such a transfiguration of earth 
and air and sky, when the whole southern and western firmament 
is lit up in its breadth and height by a level effulgence of glorious 
citron light. Not a cloud is near the setting sun; only the heavy, 
dark masses of the stone-pines interpose between the evening sky 
and the spectator ; while every tree-trunk, bough, and branch, with 
each innumerable ramification of twig, and each pine-needle thereon, 
is drawn distinctly, as by a pen dipped in blood, on the bright yellow 
plane of sky. 

No doubt all this is very beautiful and very impressive, and to 
sojourn for a while in a land which holds these incomparable things 
is, to him who can apprehend them, more than a pleasure; it is an 
education. A land, indeed, for a foreigner to sojourn in, but not 
to dwell and die in. No land is quite good enough for that but our 
own native land; and we who have long “eaten strange salt” are 
mostly, I think, far less of citizens of the world and philosophers 
than we imagine ourselves; and, going home after absence, greet the 
first familiar sound of the cockney tongue with most keen delight, 
and are cheated by our first hansom cabman with a secret joy. 
After all, perhaps, we need not go so far in this respect as that 
Scotch gentleman who had lived long and thriven greatly in a 
certain colony, yet would say, “Gude save us! Id rather gang 
hame and be hanged, than stay here and dee a natural death!” 

He expressed a feeling that only the exile quite knows, and yet 
which is latent in the hearts of all men of all times. This Scotch- 
man who spoke so bitterly longed perhaps, after all, less for the glens 
and heather of his native land than to tread once more the sacred 
earth wherein his forefathers and those dear to him, and the heroes 
of his race, were laid : 
ds Paro* tovs 8 Hdn Katexev hvotloos ata 
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FRENCH POLITICAL WOMEN. 


In no country in Europe have women played so important a part in 
politics as in France. From the days when their white-robed ancient 
females headed the hosts and were accorded semi-divine honours, 
to the present, when to swear by his mother is a Frenchman’s holiest 
oath, and the psychological analysis of a “cocotte” the highest aim 
of his literature, the national cult has been women, and their influence 
has been predominant. They have signed treaties of peace and 
declared wars of extermination ; opposed laws or made them; dis- 
missed ministers or appointed them ; interfered in religious quarrels, 
set on foot religious persecutions, been the chief factors in revolu- 
tions. Everywhere they have launched their frail skiffs on the 
troubled sea of political affairs, not to speak of their more legitimate 
action in the arts, literature, the conduct of society, and the amenity 
of manners. And the history of France, for the most part deter- 
mined by her prominent women, illustrates everywhere the motto, 
“What woman wishes God ordains.” 

From the distant ages of almost mythic times, the echo of their 
names still sounds shrilly through the world, and their forms 
detach themselves boldly from the surrounding darkness while 
society was still inchoate, and the right of the strongest was all the 
jaw men knew. Radégonde founded the monastery of Ste. Croix, 
near Poitiers, where gentle souls might live in peace and make 
an oasis of thought and contemplation in the midst of the cruel 
desert tenanted by wild beasts around them. Softer in outline, 
Radégonde is as noble as our own Boadicea ; while, in return, the 
gigantic crimes of Frédégonde and Brunehaut overshadow those of 
their husbands, Chilperic and Sigebert, though the one was the Nero 
of France and the other ran him hard in cruelty, ambition, and bold- 
ness. Frédégonde especially was the she-wolf of her time—the 
prefiguration of les dames de la Halle; and her revenge on her rival 
when she finally overthrew her, reads like a nightmare of demons 
rather than a possible human transaction. 

Yet the lives of some of the best and strongest kings of France 
have not been under the direct control of political women. Charles 
Martel, Pepin, Charlemagne, like Henry IV. and Napoleon the 
Great, were emphatically men in their own right; and though the 
sex was abundantly loved with most, the dominant One was wanting 
in all. Louis le Débonnaire, on the contrary, lost almost all that his 
glorious father had gained by the qualities which, so valuable in a 
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woman, are so disastrous ina man. Strong in his purity and weak 
to his affections, he cleared the palace of his father’s concubines and 
his sister’s lovers, but he gave the reins into the hands of his own 
wives and children, and let them involve him in useless and bloody 
wars. ‘Too suave to command obedience from without, he was too 
affectionate to resist usurpations from within. He gained neither 
the respect of his subjects nor the fidelity of his family. While she 
lived, his wife Ermengarde was at the head of affairs, and when she 
died his wife Judith ruled. Each had but one ambition—kingdoms 
and crowns for her sons; and to this end all their forces were con- 
centrated. Between them both they made a sorry thing of it for the 
nation; and what with that fruitless fight for the fair prize of Italy 
—which has ever been to France the coveted treasure to be striven 
for on all occasions—and the infamous humiliation to which he was 
subjected by his son Lothaire, Louis le Débonnaire is a standing 
example of the depths to which a man can be sunk when thoroughly 
subjugated by priests and women. The reign of Robert again gives 
the same note of feminine power. Not foreign conquest, but 
internal heresy, was the gloomy quintain against which his wife, 
Queen Constance, tilted. So eager was she for the divine truth, as 
represented by the orthodox doctrines of the day, that she herself 
struck out the eye of her own old confessor as he was on his way to 
the stake, to be burned alive for heaven knows what obscure scholastic 
subtleties, which the orthodoxy of the time called heresy. 

Pious, austere, inflexible, Blanche of Castille, the wife and widow 
of Louis VIII. and the mother of Saint Louis, shows at once the 
virtues of the individual woman and the dangers of her absolute 
authority. Her education of her son was narrow, grave, religious ; 
and her character, as the great standard-bearer of the White Cross 
society of her time, would exactly fit the measure of certain modern 
enthusiasts. And yet, austere and chaste as she was, she was 
vehemently loved by Thibaut de Champagne; and the rumour that 
he caused the death of the king had his passion for this monu- 
mental woman as the cause. Her conduct to her son’s young wife, 
Margaret of Provence, belongs to her type. Other mothers, fanatical 
in the same direction, have done the same thing, and will again ; for 
love and natural instincts are to such as these abhorrent; and the 
wonder of wonders to them is why, in the wisdom of a God of purity, 
fission or gemmation was not made the universal law. ‘The court 
which Blanche and her submissive son made together was not the 
most lively abode to be imagined for the young exile from the rose 
gardens of Provence, with the perfume of those far-famed Courts of 
Love still hovering in the air, and the mirage left by her noble 
dames of chivalry and romance like a golden cloud in the sky. But 
Blanche managed to make life yet harder and more intolerable to 
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her hapless daughter-in-law by separating the young couple so far 
as she was able. On their journeys through the kingdom Louis rode 
between his wife and mother, and the latter regulated the details at her 
pleasure. “Ils n’étaient jamais logés ensemble,” says the chronicler, 
speaking of the young people on whom the queen-mother had laid her 
forbidding hand. When Margaret was in the pangs of childbirth, 
Blanche turned the king out of the room. The poor girl-wife fainted, 
after she had cried in her despair, “‘ Hélas! ne me laissez-vous voir 
It is pleasant to add 
that the King had enough of the manly courage of tenderness to be 
moved by this dolorous cry, and to turn back to his wife, the chaste 
severity of his mother notwithstanding. Margaret had her own 
courage too—witness her command to the old soldier who was her 
guardian at Damietta, when she ordered him to kill her rather than 
let her fall into the hands of the besieging Mussulmans. “J’y 
songeais, madame,” was the grimly faithful answer. But apart from 
her somewhat ferocious prudery Blanche was a splendid example of 
strength and wisdom. She saved the nation from a not inconsider- 
able danger by the boldness with which she put down those fanatical 
loyalists, the “‘ pastoureux ’”’—the shepherds who banded themselves 
together to go forth and free Saint Louis, then in durance. At 
first an honest movement of enthusiasm, which Blanche welcomed 
and fostered, it soon became insurrectionary and excessive. All the 
desperadoes afloat flocked to swell the ranks of these pastoral irregu- 
lars. The Church excommunicated them, but they had preachers 
of their own consecration, whom they surrounded with their own 


mon seigneur ni en la vie ni en la mort!” 


guards. Blanche sent the accredited executioner, disguised as one 
of themselves, among these guards. At a given signal he struck off 
the head of the preacher ; soldiers rushed down on the assembly, and 
the people killed what they spared. There was a ring, too, of the 
old heroic spirit—substituting morality for patriotism—when she 
told her son that, much as she loved him, she would rather see him 
dead than guilty of a mortal sin. Her teaching and exhortations 
bore the fruit we know of, and Louis IX. of France attained the rare 
royal distinction of sanctification, free as he was from all the sins of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

There were not many women, however, after the pattern of 
Blanche of Castille, for France has always been notorious for the 
importance she has given to erotic relations, if the basis of these rela- 
tions is somewhat different from that of English and Italian love- 
affairs. Though certain wives and mothers have been the supreme 
arbiters of affairs, for the most part the reins have been held by 
mistresses. Some of these mistresses were of advantage to their 
country, for all the illegitimacy of their influence. Agnes Sorel, for 
one, did good work in her time. Though not so striking a figure in 
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history—not so poetically heroic nor of such unsullied fame—she 
went for even more than Jeanne d’Arc' in the regeneration of the 
kingdom and the final overthrow of the English power. Jeanne 
made the army in which she served, victorious at Patay, by making 
it believe her inspired and itself invincible; Agnes put a new 
heart and a new spirit into the King, and from a true “roi fainéant,” 
“sans caractére et sans volonté, incapable d’aucune occupation 
sérieuse, insolent et voluptueux—le jouet et l’esclave de ses favoris ou 
de tous ceux qui obtinrent de l’ascendant sur son esprit,” he became 
the wisest and most powerful king in Europe—“ le monarque le 
plus sage et le plus puissant de l’Europe,” says the historian. Con- 
trast the influence which his vile favourites, Giac and de Beaulieu 
and more especially La Tremouille, had over his character with that 

Agnes Sorel, and, mistress though she was, what a difference 
there is! La Tremouille especially sought to retain his power by 
corrupting the King’s mind and paralysing his will. But Agnes 
threw all her weight into the opposite scale; and love was the rod 
which struck the rock and set the imprisoned waters free. Brantéme 
tells how that, “Un divin, devant la Cour de Bourges, annonca 4 la 
dame de Fromentin [Agnés Sorel] qu’elle serait aimée longtemps 
par un grand roi; la gentille Agnés, saluant Charles VII. d’une 
profonde révérence dit: ce qu ‘elle dmendals la permission de se 
rétirer 4 la Cour d’Angleterre, car c’était ce roi que cette prédiction 
regardait, car le roi de France allait perdre sa couronne, et le roi 
d’Angleterre la placer sur sa téte. Ces paroles frapperent si vive- 
ment le roi qu’il se prit a pleurer, et de 1a, prenant courage, quittant 
ses chasses et ses jardins, il fit si bien, par son honneur et sa vail- 
” As indeed we know 
only too well at Formigny and Castillon, where we lost our brave 
old hero Talbot and his son, as well as the battles, and thus were 
forced to deliver up all we held—save Calais. 

All that we know of Agnes is essentially sweet, tender, and 
womanly— with a high heroic heart in the softest bosom and loveliest 
personality. Like Egeria she was content with an ennobling influ- 
ence over the man who ruled. She did not ask for direct power nor 
arbitrary command. She was ever the true woman; and of all the 
portraits in French history hers is the most sympathetic. Her 
sweetness of nature is proved by her letter to the prévot of her 


lance, qu'il chasse les Anglais de son royaume. 


(1) Though by no means masculine in temperament or habits, France has never 
wanted for heroines among her women. Jeanne Hachette, the heroine of Beauvais, 
was a minor and less celebrated Jeanne d’Arc. She snatched a standard from a Bur- 
gundian soldier and slew him; and she and her descendants were exempted from “la 
taille” for ever after. Jeanne d’Arc’s name was ennobled, and the title went on the 
spindle side. The villages of Creux and Domremy where she was born, and where she 
passed her youth, were exempted for ever from all taxes, like the Hachette family. 
Did the Revolution and the Code Napoléon recognise these grants ? 
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estate, Chernaye-en-Bois, when she bids him pardon and not proceed 
against the poor wood-stealers on her estate ; and by her letters to 
Mademoiselle de Bonneville—the one wherein she gives orders about 
her,own little greyhound Carpet, and the other where she tells Made- 
moiselle of the misfortune that befell her dog Robin, “ frappé d’un 
tallion ”’ in a wild-boar hunt. 

Save in the time of Henri IV., the most masculine period of 
royal history, there are no records of such noble friendships as else- 
where have attuned men’s hearts to a grander theme than that of 
love itself. Of favourites, of mignons—now on the flood-tide of 
royal favour and now drowned in the depths of ignominy; now 
crowned, now beheaded—of these unworthy puppets we have enough 
and to spare ; but of such close accord of life and heart as we find in 
Achilles and Patroclus, Orestes and Pylades, David and Jonathan, 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, the typical Amis and Amiles, we have 
not a trace. The three hundred who fell at Cheronza were a nobler 
band than the favourites of young Charles VII., the instruments of 
Louis XI., the mignons of Louis XIII.; and the Hellenic union 
between the chosen friends, which was as sacred as marriage, had 
in it an element of dignity beyond that which any French court 
touched in its strongest instances of personal affection. At the worst 
the Greek tie was not broken by the violent measures which Louis XI. 
used when he wearied of his friends and turned to Olivier le Daim 
—and he in turn to his tool, Daniel Bar—for plausible causes of 
appeal to Tristan l’Hermite for his very efficient relief. So far as 
that went, women of the lightest morals would have been more 
wholesome influences at Louis’ court than those which surrounded 
him. He proved that at one time he had kept touch with a more 
joyous nature than that which clouded his later years, by the fact ot 
those two natural children, both of whom he recognised. About one 
hung a little cloud of romance. Her mother was unknown, and the 
mystery was never divulged; but Louis publicly acknowledged 
Marie as his daughter, and by royal letters patent gave her the right 
to bear the arms of France, with the bend sinister as demanded by 
heraldry. His devotion to the sex, as a sex, translated itself at last 
into his special adoration of the Virgin Mary, whom he created 
Comtesse de Boulogne, and to whom he went for help in all his 
most perfidious cruelties. He also instituted the office of the 
Angelus; and it was not for want of trying if he failed in bribing 
heaven to stand his friend and back up his iniquities. As for his 
wife, Charlotte of Savoy, he held her as a kind of prisoner in the 
castle of Amboise, where she saw no one, was allowed to receive no 
men whatsoever, nor even to go out without permission. He only 
went there when he thought the succession needed strengthening, if 
possible, and she grew so dull and melancholy, and withal so timid, 
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that she almost lost the faculty of speech. She was so little capable 
of any form of life that Charles VIII. was said not to be her son at 
all. Louis’ daughter, however, who married Pierre de Beaujeu, was 
too much her father’s exact transcript for doubt. Proud, imperious, 
unrelenting, she was also as superstitious; and, like her father, for the 
softer sins substituted the sterner crimes. Yet what men they were 
in those days, with their ferocity and servility combined! Where, 
out of Dahomey, could we find such a revolting instance of sickening 
submission to authority as that when Charles de Melun, once a 
favourite and now disgraced, dishonoured himself in his death more 
than by his life? The executioner missed his stroke, and the poor 
wretch, with half his head cut off, lifted it from the block and said 
he was innocent of the crime imputed to him, but willing to die as 
it was the King’s desire! It was such hideous docility which made 
such men as Olivier le Daim and Tristan Hermite possible, and 
gave Louis XI. such a long lease of shameful life. It is some little 
comfort to know that Charles VIII. had Olivier and his creature, 
Daniel Bar, hanged when he came to the throne—this “ valet de 
chambre ”’ and barber promoted to be the King’s jackal in his quest 
for victims. Better even such worthless rogues as Chiffinch and his 
kind than these blood-stained “ ministers” of Louis XI.’s perfidious 
and murderous pleasures. 

If Louis XI. had had but little to do with women, they governed 
the whole course of his son’s life. From the first, his sister, Anne de 
Beaujeu—a powerful mind with all its defects, and a good ruler as 
well—took possession of the authority, and Charles VIII. was too 
soft and pleasure-loving to resist. Give him amusement and women, 
and he was content to let the more manly things of life go. Bright 
eyes and rosy lips were more to him than all the rest; and Anne 
might take the sceptre if he could but fill his hands with roses. It 
was under her tutelage that one of the most masculine speeches ever 
made at any time was pronounced by le Sire de la Roche, deputy of 
the Burgundian nobility. France had demanded a parliament as a 
means by which to express her wishes, and in the same age as that 
when the Comte de Melun had died like a slave, whose patience is 
his shame, le Sire de la Roche thundered out these words : 

‘La royauté est un office, non un héritage. O’est le peuple souverain qui 
dans l’origine créa les rois. L’Etat est la chose du peuple, la souveraineté 
n’appartient pas aux princes, qui n’existent que par le peuple. Ceux qui 
tiennent le pouvoir par force ou de toute autre maniére, sans le consentement 
du peuple, sont usurpateurs du bien d’autrui. En cas de minorité ou d’inca- 
pacité la chose publique retourne au peuple, qui la reprend comme sienne. 
Le peuple, c’est l’universalité des habitants du royaume; les états généraux 
sont les dépositaires de la vyolonté commune. Un fait ne prend force de loi 


que par la sanction des états; rien n’est saint ni solide sans leur ayeu.” 


Wherever we turn in the history of Charles VIII. we hear the 
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“frou-frou”’ of a woman’s skirts and are bathed in the perfume of her 
presence. Women were the cause of his famous journey to Italy, 
his mistresses having been got over by his ministers, themselves 
bribed to urge this journey. Women kept him when he was there 
longer than need have been, though ultimately they were the reason 
why he was forced to leave. For the Italian women were so fascinated 
by the Frenchmen, and these by those, that their own husbands and 
louvers became madly jealous; and there would have been bloody 
work and short made of the interlopers had they not withdrawn. 
This is easy to be understood. Italian women, sensuous, yielding, 
passionate, giving themselves to love without ulterior considerations, 
made then, as they make now, the most marked contrast with French- 
women, who, astute and clear-sighted, calculate their loss and gain 
in the transaction, and reckon up the advantages on the side of un- 
chastity and those on the side of virtue before they make their 
decision. This commercial spirit and their proneness for self- 
traffic has always been a French characteristic; and it is just this 
spirit from which Italian women are absolutely free. In those 
fervid days, too, they loved with even more “ disinvoltura ” than at 
present—openly, madly, without stint or shame ; and they loved the 
gallant young king, who loved them all in the spirit of Byron’s 
translation of Nero’s wcumenical wish. In one place the women 
assembled to weleome him, when they sang praises to his glory, 
crowned him with violets, and each and all liberally kissed him. 
They put one of the most beautiful of their number into a satin bed as 
” with a baby in a cradle beside her; surely 
no broader hint of a pattern to go by could be given! The finest 


if she were “ en couches, 


ladies of the land, as we know, kept open house in his honour and féted 
him and his both day and night with music, pleasure, song, and love. 
One girl made him an eloquent harangue and charmed him so that he 
often went from Turin to see her, saying that she was like Calliope, 
who wanted to be a mother but the child did not live. Another, at 
Venice, bombarded him with encomiastic orations and verses; a third 
mounted a horse, broke a lance, and fought like a warrior in the lists 
for him ; and, grave as were the political objects of his journey, he 
lost his time in these countless amourettes, till forced by the pressure 
of circumstances to rouse himself and depart. But even before the 
expedition, and when all was ready for the start, he delayed the 
whole thing for a girl at Tours whom he went back from Lyons to 
visit. The year when he married Anne of Bretagne, after having 
divorced Marguerite of Austria, they had a bad vintage in France, 
which the people said was in consequence of his broken vows; and 
the verse-makers of the time aired their wits on the occasion, 
though Marguerite was only eleven years old and the marriage had 
been one in name alone. Charles had the virtues of his defects, and 
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with his undoubted licentiousness were joined extreme gentleness of 
manners and kindness of heart. Comines says of him: “La plus 
humaine et douce parole d’homme qui fust jamais estoit la sienne ; 
car oncques il ne dit 4 auleun homme chose qui lui dust desplaire.” 
So too was Louis le Débonnaire, so too Robert. Sweetness of nature 
makes the man lovely ; but a king wants something more if he is to 
be worthy of his name and functions, and the feminine virtues are at 
all times out of place in a man. 

There were not many feminine virtues about Louise of Savoy, 
another of the notable women of France by whom her history has 
been written. Hard-willed, close-fisted, dissolute, ‘‘ femme violente, 
cupide, et de meurs peu chastes,” she had many marks of the old 
Roman lady, that supreme florescence of feminine licence. When 
she was forty-seven years old she offered herself in marriage to the 
Constable, Duc de Bourbon. It was the best way she knew of to 
neutralize the influence of the opposite party, headed by her son’s 
mistress the Duchesse de Chateaubriand and her brothers Lescuns and 
Lautrec, and supported by the Bourbon. He refused the offer, with 
a little rasping irony superadded; and Louise never rested till she 
got her son to take up her cause and deprive the Bourbon of all his 
princely estates as the fitting punishment for his too free speech. 
The Duke fled to Germany and came back at the head of the German 
army. It all ended in the capture and captivity of Francois, and in 
that humiliating ‘‘ Paix des Dames,’’ when some of the richest pro- 
vinces in France were ceded to the Emperor and some of her most 
darling visions of Italian conquest renounced. When Louise died 
she left behind her enormous treasures, which Francois soon scattered 
among poets and artists. To him chivalry, romance, poetry, art, and 
love were the five gateways of heaven; and he did not stint himself 
in the matter of keys. Brought up by his mother, he had been left 
pretty much to his own devices; and his devices were those natural to 
an amorous, high-spirited, but not always far-sighted or reflective 
youth. Neither coarse nor brutal, if dissolute and inconstant, in 
some things he is a smaller replica of Lorenzo di Medicis; but 
Lorenzo had not the weak strain which ran through Francois, and 
which, for all his big words about the absolute and divine right of 
kings, his impatience of contradiction, and his defiance of restraint, 
made him voluntarily give the real power into the hands of his 
mother and the Chancellor Antoine Duprat—“ me venale et cor- 
rompue.”’ The Field of the Cloth of Gold was the outward 
expression of his inner nature; and the title of Father which he 
gave to Lionardo da Vinci, with his desire to go to him on his death- 
bed and close his eyes, is a lovable trait which makes much that 
was unworthy to be forgotten. Marguerite of Valois, or Navarre, 
his sister, stands out in gorgeous colouring—colouring as splendid as 
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his own and perhaps more solidly laid on. Her devotion to her 
brother, which included in itself family solidarity, feudal fidelity, 
and the most intense personal love, is sharply contrasted by her 
unwomanly harshness to her little daughter Jeanne.’ The whips and 
scourges which followed this child’s refusal to wed her old suitor 
—him of Cleves—whom she hated ; the bold, quaint, but so pitifully 
sad protest made and signed in secret when she could no longer 
resist and was bound to the sacrifice for the sake of dynastic policy ; 
the sacrilege of the marriage, merely nominal though it was, when 
the poor little girl, this Christian Iphigeneia, was literally carried 
in arms to the altar, too frail and weak in her undeveloped girlhood 
to walk under the weight of the jewels and embroidery which 
replaced the saffron-coloured garments of her prototype; and then 
her final release from the bonds of her uncongenial wedlock—all 
make a chapter in human history unsurpassed for interest of its own 
kind. But Marguerite’s natural interest was deadened and overlaid 
by the overwhelming force of her love for her lord and her brother. 
For him she lived and wrought; and her child’s tears and protests 
and bitter sacrifice counted for nothing against his will or personal 
good. No family record contains a more intense picture of personal 
devotion than that of Marguerite of Navarre for Francois I.; and 
when we realise the sufferings and hardships included in her grand 
exploit—her visits to her brother in his Spanish prison—vwe see out- 
shone even the devotion of Lady Fanshawe and the loving craft of 
Lady Nithsdale. 

Still we are puzzled where to exactly place ‘la reine Margot.” 
She was presumably chaste and modest—that kiss on the sleeping 
lips of Alain Chartier tells rather for than against her—but she 
wrote the Heptameron to amuse her brother, and the Heptameron, not 
a whit more decent than its contemporaries, is not exactly girls’ 
reading. Profoundly religious, she had no sense of maternal duty ; 
undeniably shrewd and clever, she yet did not fathom Montmorency, 
nor see that the man she trusted as her friend was in point of fact 
her masked enemy ; devoted to her brother, she lost the right measure 
of due proportion and opened the door to calumnies of the most 
disastrous kind. She was not wholly averse from the new doctrines, 
which both she and Anne de Pisselea—Duchesse d’Etampes and 
Francois’ favourite mistress—protected till they ran the risk of burn- 
ing their own fingers, and then they had to show themselves orthodox 
beyond the reach of comment. The Duchesse d’Etampes was by far 
the most serious of the King’s many mistresses ; and to her influence 





(1) The future Queen of Navarre and mother of Henri IV., she of whom D'Aubigné 
said, “ Royne n’ayant de femme que le sexe ; l’Ame entiére aux choses viriles, l’esprit 
puissant aux grandes affaires, le coeur invincible aux adversités.”” Her courage during 
the birth-pangs, when Henri IV. was born, is too well known to need transcribing. 
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is ascribed the free departure of Charles V. which Triboulet the fool 
so keenly satirised. ‘Une rivalité des femmes” saved him. The 
Duchesse d’Etampes was the mortal enemy of Diane de Poitiers, the 
mistress of the Dauphin, afterwards Henri IT., and, wanting a power- 
ful protector should Francois die, she combated the King’s own wish 
as well as the advice of his councillors and persuaded him to let the 
Emperor go free. For all that she was exiled when the fat, little, 
shrewd, far-seeing Florentine bourgeoise came to power as the queen 
of Henri II., and she passed into the limbo of broken toys, as so 
many of her kind both before and since. The inconstancy of the gay 
gallant who wrote on the window-pane, 
‘* Souvent femme varie, 
Bien fol qui s’y fie,” 

was proverbial; and what Leonora his wife might suffer did not 
weigh so much as a new plume to his jewelled cap, or “ae blink of a 
bonny black e’e.”” Leonora, queen and wife, is a shadowy person all 
through compared with the strong individuality of mother, sister, and 
mistress. These fill the field, and the figure of the wife sinks far 
into the background. In one history, indeed, she is not even 
mentioned ; and the sons of the gallant King might have been brain- 
born, like so many male Minervas, for all the recognition given to 
their mother. Perhaps nothing shows more clearly the merely 
superstitious value of certain forms and ceremonies than this moral 
obliteration of the wife in favour of the mistress, constantly recurring 
in the histories of kings. But the legal formalities must be observed ; 
and if the crown is to have heirs some poor girl, who has done no 
one any harm, and whose misfortune it is to be born in a breadth of 
the purple lying handy as a patch for such and such a royal mantle, 
has to be made their mother, without the pretence of love or honour 
from the father. As was the case with the sons of Francois I. and 
Leonora his wife, of whom the one who wore the crown was Henri II., 
the husband of Catherine di Medicis and the lover of Diane de Poitiers. 

Of Diane, this second Henri’s “inspiration,” many things have 
been said, and some have been denied. The woman, so much older 
than the youth, is by certain apologists held to have been his quasi- 
maternal friend only; but human nature has a trick of breaking 
through the platonic calix, however called, and of blossoming out 
into the full-blown passion-flower of love; and, in spite of her 
demure state of semi-widowhood, Diane de Poitiers had surely a 
warmer touch for Henri than belongs to the purely maternal woman 
among a young man’s friends. Her influence was too strong for 
mere platonism, and her assumptions were too great. She pulled the 
strings and the puppets danced ; and even Catherine could not make 
headway against her. Greedy, avaricious, and eminently “ posée,” 
she was yet a woman of sound sense and judgment, and in one instance 
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she showed a good heart. ‘La Grande Sénéchale,” as she was 
called, she made Henri treat his wife with more consideration than 
heretofore. Perhaps she was keen-witted enough to see the latent 
force lying beneath the clumsy exterior and somewhat unformed 
manners of the Florentine ‘‘ not-born,’”’ whom her husband neither 
loved nor understood, and whom, as her father before her, ke so 
loftily despised. Perhaps it was the woman’s sense of fairness—she, 
the mistress, loaded with honours, prepotent in influence, while the 
wife was set aside and neglected. Any way she interceded ; which 
may be set down to the credit of La Grande Sénéchale when the 
Assessors cast up her account. Powerful as she was, she yet must 
have made a dull kind of mistress in her sombre garments of black 
and white, suggestive of perpetual widowhood ; her artificial pose of 
stately propriety and dignified immorality; her love of half lights; 
her feminine mania for forbidding; her enduring attitude of the 
superior person. And all this time that fat dark-eyed discredited 
Florentine bourgeoise was taking stock of the present and calculating 
the chances of the future—weighing the respective political values of 
the different parties intriguing for power; and, while the Huguenots 
were holding their first synod, that unlucky lance of Montgomery 
was being sharpened for the fatal joust of 1559. 

After the death of her husband who says Catherine di Medicis 
says France. The despised Florentine, who, with all her power 
of mind and reach of intellect, had been unable to win her husband 
from the influence of favourites or mistress, had now a free hand and 
could show herself as she was. What she was history has crystal- 
lised into a kind of proverbial tradition ; and Catherine di Medicis is a 
name as purely typical as is that of Penelope or Clytemnestra—Fair 
Rosamond or Lady Macbeth. “Le trait caractéristique de cette 
reine qui jouaun si grand role sous le régne de ces trois fils, était 
une dissimulation profonde uni a un esprit intrigant et corrupteur’’— 
“Elle parassait indifférent au pouvoir lorsqu’elle en était le plus 
avide; incapable d’aucune affection sincére, elle trompait égale- 
ment amis ou ennemis. I] n’y avait pour elle nisécurité ni plaisir si 
elle n’excitait, ne renouvelait et ne perpétuait les discordes.” The 
conquest of Italy, which has ever been one of the dreams of France, 
was turned round the other way, and France herself was ruled, 
possessed, and tyrannously subjugated by an Italian—one of the 
most unscrupulous, most immoral, most cruel and most astute of all 
the human scourges the earth has ever produced. Civil wars, perse- 
cutions, massacres, cruelties of all kinds, shameless hypocrisy and ram- 
pant immorality mark Catherine’s path and for ever stain her name. 
For her three sons were but nominal kings. She was the real ruler, 
the fateful Power behind the throne, to whom humanity was as an 
open scroll, and politics as the Book of Might whence she the magi- 
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cian could draw her spells. The virtuous she hoodwinked; the 
vicious she flattered; the weak she trod under foot; the strong she 
circumvented when she could not deflect. She played on all the 
passions, all the motives which form the concrete man; and this 
woman, who made one of the ridiculous procession of ‘‘ Les Battus ”’ 
at Avignon, lived free from all restraint, save that imposed by policy, 
and knew neither the God she called to witness to her perfidies nor 
the Christ she invoked to sanctify her massacres. Her name is 
traced across the historic page in letters of fire. The tree she 
planted was bathed in blood and watered with tears, and in its 
branches clustered all foul birds of prey and obscene creatures of 
night and darkness. For thirty years France bore this phantas- 
magoric nightmare on her breast—this evil genius under its different 
forms of Francois II., Charles [X., Henri III. ; and then the darkness 
was dispelled, the daylight broke, and for those perjured, false, and 
sickly sons of Catherine, we have the bold, bluff, honest manhood 
of the Fourth Henri, emphatically the most masculine King France 
has ever produced. It was the break of the glad morning after 
the lurid orgies of the night. 

Paris was drunk with joy when Jacques Clément so ferociously 
avenged her for her late King’s threatening insult. Women, like 
the Duchesse de Montpensier, kissed the first man who brought the 
good news, and made a saint of the regicide and a heroine of his 
peasant mother. ‘ Saint Jacques Clément, priez pour nous,” they 
said before his portrait placed on the altar; ‘ heureux le sein qui 
t’a porté, heureuses les mamelles qui t’ont nourri!” It was a 
sense of freedom which threatened to degenerate into licence, and 
which needed a hand as strong as that of the King of Navarre to 
bring into reasonable bounds. It was a hard task in the beginning, 
but the end was successful ; and on the 22nd of March, 1594, Henri 
entered the city, not as the Huguenot Béarnois, but as the very 
Christian and Catholic King of France, whose heresy had been 
abjured at Saint Denis where his reception into the bosom of the one 
true Church was accomplished. “ Paris vaut bien une messe!” in 
very truth !—the French King’s version of the apostrophe of Marcus 
Aurelius to Athens: “ Dear city, I will not say of Cecrops, but 
dear city of God!” In no man’s life have women had a larger place 
than in that of Henri Quatre, in no king’s reign less political infiu- 
ence. He loved them with fervour, and he loved a great many, 
more’s the pity; but though he made two rash promises—the one to 
Gabrielle d’Estrées and the other to Mademoiselle d’Entragues 
Sully was always at hand to prevent the follies of love from broaden- 





(1) “ Paris, teste du royaume, mais teste trop grosse et trop capricieuse, tu as besoin 
d’une saignée pour te guérir, ainsi que toute la France, de la frénésie que tu lui com- 
muniques,” said Henri III. bitterly. 
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ing out into political mistakes. The verbal promise to Gabrielle to 
marry her, should he divorce his light-living wife Marguerite of 
Valois, was taken back; and his written promise to the Marquise de 
Verneuil to marry her, should she bear a son within the year, was 
torn into fragments. And Sully’s influence obtained the one as it 
was his hand that audaciously destroyed the other. Henri’s forgive- 
ness for his numerous liaisons is to be found in the sincerity of his 
love. He loved these frail fair ones with a man’s whole passionate 
heart, but he never gave the inner citadel of himself as others have 
done. His letter to Gabrielle d’Estrées, written in a moment of 
peril, paints his true nature: “Si je suis vaincu,” he says, “ vous 
me connoissez assez pour croire que je ne fuirai point; mais ma 
derniére pensée sera a Dieu, et l’avant-derniére a vous.’ Another 
phrase is also expressive enough. He asked the Austrian ambassador 
if the Emperor Rudolph II. had mistresses. ‘“ Yes, in secret,” was 
the answer. “II est vrai,” said Henri after a pause; ‘4 des hommes 
qui n’ont pas assez de grandes qualités pour n’étre pas obligés de 
cacher leurs foiblesses.””’ The Duc de Bellegarde, who yet always 
remained his royal master’s friend, had been Gabrielle’s first lover 
and ever continued her favourite. Many a time he escaped only by 
a kind of miracle from an untoward meeting with the King in 
Gabrielle’s apartment. The Duc was a very Don Juan in his day, 
as not only Gabrielle d’Estrées but also Madame and Mademoiselle 
de Guise, mother and daughter, both knew—the latter to her endur- 
ing cost. The ballad-mongers of the time were not afraid to write a 
cutting satire on the illness from which Mademoiselle de Guise 
suffered after this well-known liaison had lasted a certain number of 
months. The verses show no little boldness when we remember how 
formidable a family the Guises were. Bellegarde was evidently the 
father of Gabrielle’s child—that César whom Henri acknowledged as 
his own. 

For an unwelcome piece of information the straightforward old 
doctor d’Alibourt was first disgraced but afterwards pardoned by 
the King, whose angry impulses were always corrected by after- 
thoughts of justice and generosity. The doctor died soon after— 
some said from poison. Gabrielle, quiet, stupid, voluptuous, unfaith- 
ful to the King in favour of her old lover, does not seem one to deal 
with the darker crimes. She had not tenacity enough, and allowed her- 
self to be too easily conquered. Sully always held her in hand, and 
did not lose the King’s favour even after that grand scene when he 
refused to allow Gabrielle’s child to be recognized as “ M. de France.” 
She was then Madame le Duchesse de Beaufort. Henri, at first 
vexed with Sully for his refusal, ended by being angry with Gabrielle 
for her persistence. Finally the King subdued the mistress and went 


back to the minister saying “ Hé bien, mon ami! n’ai-je pas tenu bon!” 
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Fond as he was of Gabrielle he honoured his great minister and 
friend still more, and one day said to his mistress when she was 
complaining of Sully, “Sachez, ma mie, sachez que je consentirais 
plutét 4 perdre dix maitresses comme vous qu’un seul serviteur 
comme lui.’’ Marguerite, that royal light o’ love, who luckily did 
not add her mother’s love of crime to her grandfather’s amorous 
desires, was also of some account as a barrier between Gabrielle and 
her ambition. She would not acquiesce in the divorce her husband 
desired during the lifetime of the large-eyed duchess. When she 
had been struck down by apoplexy in the garden—the superstitious 
said that the devil had seized her by the ‘ek and that she had 
seen her fate in a magic mirror, as the Du Barry of after days saw 
hers—then this careless, laughing, and licentious Margot stepped down 
from the throne of her own free will, and lived her life to her heart’s 
content, throwing her cap over the mill as high as it would go. She 
left the legitimate way open for Marie di “Medicis, as Gabvielle’s 
death left the illegitimate for Mademoiselle d’Entragues, afterwards 
la Marquise de Verneuil—that expensive bit of pleasure from whom 
the King did not turn as Demosthenes had turned from the door of 
Lais. Mademoiselle d’Entragues, however, flew at high game, and 
only gave up her terms of marriage and the crown of. France for a 
huge sum of money and a conditional promise, when she saw that her 
resistance was chilling the King’s ardour and that he was on the 
point of accepting her No as final. She was the daughter of 
Francois de Balzac, Seigneur d’Entragues, and of Marie Touchet,' 
mistress of Charles IX.—so that her state was in the blood. Not so 
beautiful as Gabrielle, she had more wit and sparkle and energy— 
what we should call “more go in her;” and amused the King and 
made him cheerful when he was dull. Gabrielle was like a sleepy 
placid cow, d’Entragues like a frolicsome kid, with very much more 
intelligence. Madame de Grammont too, the grandmother of the 
famous Comte de Grammont, was loved for ten years after that affair 
with ‘la belle Fosseuse.”’ Henri’s letters to Madame de Grammont are 
full of the tenderest love man ever wrote—full too of kisses and 
hieroglyphics and those mysterious signs which stand as symbols for 
all untold bliss and memories. 

But Henri was not always successful ; and sometimes he knew how 
to honour those who resisted him. Madame de Guercheville was one 


(1) By the way Marie Touchet had also her private lover in despite of the King. 
Charles suspecting something, one day hired a number of the most noted cutpurses in 
Paris to attend at a certain supper. They cut the purses of all the ladies, and Charles 
found Montluc’s letter in Marie Touchet’s. He had two other mistresses—Jacqueline 
de Beuil, who was made a countess and married by proxy, as in later days was the Du 

sarry, and Charlotte des Essarts, Comtesse de Romorantin ; which shows that the man 
who fired on his Huguenot subjects was not quite insensible to softer emotions. But 
what a gloomy lover he must have been, and how unsafe his mistresses must have felt ! 
VOL, XIII, N.S, 3 
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who said him nay. He made her “ dame d’honneur” to the Queen, 
saying that as she was “ véritablement dame d’honneur, elle le seroit 
de la reine safemme.” He might have said the same to Catherine de 
Rohan, who refused his offer of love with the proud speech, “ Qu’elle 
étoit trop pauvre pour étre sa femme et de trop bonne maison pour 
étre sa maitresse.””’ So that here and there we do find women of 
substantial purity and nobleness, no matter how frail and corrupt 
the generality may be. Have we not the wife of Admiral Coligni 
at the time of Catherine di Medicis? Charlotte de Montmorency 
was the King’s ineffaceable crime. Loving her, he gave her to the 
young Baron de Condé as the preparatory blind demanded by the 
French code of decency. When his intention became evident Condé 
and his wife fled to the Low Countries, under the protection of the 
Archduke Albert. Henri demanded them with a storm of threats 
and anger, when Condé went to Germany, and the Archduchess 
took the young wife under her protection; for which cause Henri 
declared war on Spain and Austria. Which proves that even in this 
reign, comparatively politically uninfluenced by women as it was, 
“cherchez la femme” holds good. 

Marie di Medicis had a little to answer for in these erotic aberra- 
tions of her husband. Just as Marguerite had been too light so was 
Marie too dry and hard and cold. Henri’s complaint to Sully isa 
wonderful bit of living portraiture :— 

‘Je ne recois de ma femme ni société, ni amusement, ni contentement; 
elle n’a ni complaisance dans l’esprit ni douceur dans la conversation; elle ne 
s'accorde en aucune maniére ni 4 mon humeur, ni a mon tempérament. 
Lorsqu’en rentrant chez moi je veux commencer 4 lui parler famili¢rement, et 
que je m’approche pour l’embrasser ou la caresser, elle me fait sentir une mine 
si froide, que je suis obligé de la quitter en dépit, et de m’en aller chercher 
quelque consolation ailleurs.” 

Then follows the opposite portrait of la Marquise de Verneuil, 
always so gay, complaisant, sparkling, and debonnair. How many 
modern heads would not this cap fit! Marie and the King were 
frequently on bad terms together, and history speaks of a scratching 
which she once gave him in bed, and which he returned by boxing 
her ears. On the other hand, what a simple little picture of domestic 
life that was when Sully knocked at the door and came into the 
royal bedroom with those New Year’s gifts ! 

“On m’accuse d’étre chiche,” said Henri once to his friend ; “ je 
fais trois choses bien éloignées de ce vice. Je fais la guerre, je fais 
Vamour, et je batis.” 

But even Henri was not exempt from the curse of kings—their 
self-will and injustice, as, when he disgraced d’Aubigné, whom after- 
wards, however, he recalled—for some time in vain. Only when 
that fine old Roman-like man heard that Henri had sold his wife’s 
jewels for his ransom, and put on mourning at the news of his 
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death, did he suffer himself to be appeased. Then he went back of 
his own free will. With all his lovers Henri had a woman for his 
greatest enemy—that same Duchesse de Montpensier who had so 
celebrated Jacques Clément. She had hated Henri III. even more 
than she hated Henri IV., but the Béarnois’ good heart patched up 
a reconciliation between them before she died. It was when she 
was lying on her bier that a man came out from the crowd and kissed 
her lips. All his life, he said, he had longed to kiss her. Living he 
had been denied, but dead she was his own—for that brief moment. 

Henri’s best friends, however, were men; and what a naif, rough 
lot they were who surrounded him as a body-guard of courage, devo- 
tion, honesty, and loyalty! Crillon was one of them—that Crillon 
who, so powerfully moved by hearing of the sufferings of Christ, 
clapped his hand to his sword, crying, “ O Ciel! ot étais-tu, brave 
Crillon?” It was Crillon on whom the Due de Guise played the 
dangerous trick, when he wakened him from sleep with a false alarm 
of attack, where all pretended to have lost heart. Crillon armed at 
once for defence and shouted out the rally. On the stairs he saw them 
laugh, and then knew it was a joke. Turning to the duke he said 
gravely, “‘Jeune homme, ne joue pas a sonder le ccour d’un homme 
de bien. Par la mort, si tu m’avais trouvé foible je te donnerois de 
mon poignard dans ton ceur.” He was as magnanimous as an old 
pagan, and forgave a would-be assassin who wounded him, and from 
a murderer turned him into a devoted friend and soldier. And 
when Boissy d’Amboise, with whom he had a quarrel on the point 
of being settled by arms, was in danger, Crillon saved his life at the 
risk of his own. He was a hard swearer, and “au tribunal méme 
de la Pénitence il juroit en demandant pardon de ses jurements et 
en promettant de ne pas jurer.” To Sully, the grand old Duc de 
Rosny, belongs half of the glory of Henri’s reign. The love between 
these two was like that between Garibaldi before his patriotism out- 
ran legality and his king, Victor Emmanuel—Victor Emmanuel, whom 
Henri so much resembles in his temperament and character, as he is 
like Haroun al Raschid in his love of adventures and those midnight 
disguises, where more than once he ran such imminent risks. Belle- 
garde, too, his more than successful rival, though openly supplanted, 
loved the King well; and all men saw the tears that were in his 
eyes when, the first time after the Béarnois’ death, he entered the 
room where he had so often been with his friend and royal master. 
He was sent for by the new king, Louis XIII., to answer the im- 
portant question how he should paint the crest of a bird that had 
been given him. Biron was another of the masculine stars who 
shone in this grand sky of the fourth Henri’s fame. He was far 
beyond his age in knowledge; was frank, brave, loyal, and, like 
Bayard, beyond fear or reproach. His light was always seen far 
38u 2 
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into the night, and his soldiers used to say, ‘‘ Nous pouvons dormir, 
Biron veille pour nous.” His contempt for the Governor of Ven- 
déme, who, with a monk, had roused the town to rebellion, is 
eminently characteristic. When the town was taken the monk met 
his fate like a man, but the Governor whined and wept, and seeing 
Biron, flung himself at his feet praying for mercy. “Va!” said 
Biron indignantly, ‘tu n’es qu’un coquin qui n’as su ni te défendre 
ni te rendre.” But all this manly cohort was swept away like chaff 
before the mighty wind of destiny, and the dagger of Ravaillac cut 
the golden band of masculine supremacy, and put the reins once 
more into a woman’s hands. 

Marie di Medicis, accused of complicity in her husband’s murder 
—God only knows how falsely or how truly—Marie di Medicis, that 
obstinate, imperious and vindictive woman, was henceforth mistress 
of the realm, until such time as her son should throw off the child 
he said he played for policy—as Brutus played the fool and Pope 
Sixtus V. the moribund priest—and change his mother’s harsh 
domination for that, softer and more corrupt, of his mignons. 
When the ruler de facto, and pitied for the weight and cares 
of government that he bore, he said he found it less difficult to act 
the king than to play the child. Unpleasant as Marie di Medicis 
was in temper, and unlovable as a woman, she was as bad as a ruler. 
Sully soon withdrew from the court where intrigues and profligate 
expenditure had taken the place of the manly straightforwardness 
and wise economy of the Great King’s rule; but one good man 
remained, Jeannin, the Minister of Finance, who performed his duties 
with so much innocence and fidelity—‘tant d’innocence et de 
fidelité ”’—that he died poor and left his family unprovided for. 
Unlike our own Elizabeth, Marie had not the faculty of wise choice. 
She was governed by favourites ; she had no power over her court if 
even she had sought to restrain abuses and excesses ; and the standard 
of public honour and integrity was infinitely debased. Never had 
there been such greed, never such seigneurial tyranny, never such 
infamous exactions. 


‘“«C’est aux premiéres de la Régence de Marie qu’on peut fixer l’époque a 
laquelle les Grands commencerent 4 ne plus rougir de provoquer des imposi- 
tions et de s’y intéresser beaucoup plus hardiment qu’on ne faisoit méme ayant 
Henri IV. Des Princes du sang, des Ducs et des Pairs, des Maréchaux de 
France, des Seigneurs de la plus haute qualité s’unissoient 4 de simples soumis, 
calculoient avec eux le produit d’un péage a mettre sur un passage libre, d’un 
octroi sur une ville franche; ce qu’on pourroit tirer d’un droit périmé qu’on 
feroit revivre, d’une fourniture, d’un privilége exclusif, d’une création d’offices 
ou de lettres de noblesse, de la composition qu’on accorderoit pour de vieux 
arrérages ou de vieilles dettes prétendues. . . . Toutes fraudes paroissaient 
permises quand elles étoient lucratives. . . . Ces manceuvres nouvelles, éton- 
nantes et indignes de la noblesse Frangoise que l’avidité du gain degradoit et 
avilissoit.” 
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What France was then she has been ever since; and traffic in 
honours and speculations in high places have stained her records 
from that day to this. Arbitrary as Marie di Medicis was she had 
no real command ; and the Duc d’Epernon was one who went his own 
way in defiance of hers. He made a figure at the court in part from 
his luxury and ostentation, in part from his self-will. At Henri’s 
marriage with Marie he was like Prince Esterhazy at Queen Vic- 
toria’s coronation, “all jewels from jasey to his di’mond boots.” His 
dress altogether was worth a king’s ransom; his sword-hilt alone, 
worth over three thousand pounds of the then value of silver, having 
in it eighteen hundred diamonds. One day, wanting the counter- 
sign, the Archer of the Guard at the Louvre barred his passage. The 
Duke pulled his beard and thrust him aside, walking into the palace, 
countersign or none. He commanded in the war against the Duc de 
Guise in Provence, when the old test of the Jewish shibboleth and 
the Sicilian ciceri was repeated. The peasants watched for the fugitives 
and showed them a goat, asking them, “ What is it?” If they said 
“Cabre,” Provengal, they were only robbed; if “‘ Crabe,’’ Gascon, they 
were robbed and killed. Louis XIII. was long kept as a child, or 
played at childishness for policy, and was ever as chaste as another 
Saint Louis. He could have given points in decorum to the typical 
British matron or the proverbial old maid. One lady ata court dinner 
so shocked him by her unclothed neck, that he held his hat before 
his eyes not to see the abomination of her fair flesh. At the end of 
the dinner he splashed his last mouthful of wine on her bosom. ‘“ La 
gorge méritoit bien cette gorgée,” he said primly. He was desperately 
in love in a platonic way with Mdlle. de Hauteville ; and when she hid 
in her bosom a letter which he wanted her to give him, he turned 
away baffled, not able to search for it, he said, in so shameful a place. 
He had had also, before this platonic attachment for Mdlle. de 
Hauteville, a sentimental affection for Mdlle. de la Fayette—for “all 
his loves were virgin,” as was said. She went into a convent and he 
fell into profound melancholy—which gives one some sort of sym- 
pathy for him, though he had not courage enough to make his life 
either joyous or dignified. His brother Gaston made up for his 
coldness; but his profligacy was as revolting as Louis’s prudery was 
unmanly. When Louis married Anne of Austria, the queen-mother 
separated the young couple as jealously as Blanche had separated 
her chastened son from his wife. Louis once confessed that he 
thought his wife beautiful, but dared not say so for fear of his 
mother and Cardinal Richelieu; and whether it was due to these 
external circumstances or to inherent incompatibility, the marriage 
was as loveless as the primmest propriety could have desired. After 
twenty-two years of separation and sterility, Louis XIV., the Dieu- 
donné, came into the world by the grace of a chance storm, which 
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compelled the King to seek for shelter in his wife’s abode. Had it 
not been for that chance storm, what would the history of France 
have been ? 

Anne had no friend in Richelieu. Once he so far forgot himself as 
not to rise when she came into the room. He committed the mis- 
take of an explanation, an apology, by saying that in Spain it 
was the custom for cardinals to be seated in the presence of the 
Queen. Anne answered coldly, ‘“ That may be, but it is so long 
since I was in Spain I have forgotten, and now I am a French- 
woman.” Louis’ first act of kingship and the end of Marie’s com- 
mand was, when her prime favourite the successful adventurer 
Concino Concini, now Maréchal d’Ancre, was assassinated. The young 
King showed himself at the window and cried out to the assassins, 
“Grand mérite 4 vous. A cette heure je suis roi!”’ A more power- 
ful figure than the Maréchal was his wife, Leonora Galigai, the 
daughter of Marie’s nurse. Her indictment included absurd charges 
of witchcraft, for which she had to endure torture. To these charges 
she answered scornfully that the only witchcraft she had used over 
the Queen was that which strong minds have over weak ones. But 
witchcraft was an article of faith in those days, and held the place 
of the deadliest of all crimes. When taken to execution after her 
torture she contemptuously struck her thumb against her front teeth, 
saying she cared for death no more than that! After his assassi- 
nation the once all-powerful Maréchal was burned, and the people 
fought for the honour of having a fragment of him burnt before 
their houses. Lucky he who could secure even a finger! Sheeps’ 
kidneys were sold for his at an enormous cost, to be eaten with gusto 
by the populace. He must have had at the least forty, says an old 
chronicler, quaintly. In the days of their greatness, like all par- 
venus, their pride and ostentation and insolence were illimitable. 
Madame d’Ancre, the daughter of a nurse, made the greatest in the 
land “faire l’antichambre.” Their cupidity was as great as their 
pride, and they were loaded with vices all through. Nevertheless, 
it was a cruel thing to make their young son dance the sara- 
band before the Queen only a few hours after his parents’ death ; 
for though “her treachery sacrificed France to Spain, and her 
intrigues fomented the misunderstanding between Marie and Henri,” 
her son had no share in that sinful roll-call, and Anne of Austria 
might have been more generous. The fall of these two adventurers 
included that of the queen-mother, though the parliament took up 
her cause and remonstrated with Louis on her behalf; praised her 
courage, prudence, justice ; threw all the blame on the Maréchal and 
his wife, who had abused the Queen, the King, and the State by 
magic:and secret arts; pleaded for the simplicity of the sex, which 
had been surprised and deceived by these subtle souls; and shrewdly 
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observed that what would be criminal in a man was excusable in a 
woman. It was all in vain. Louis was inexorable; and Marie was 
exiled to Blois, whence in process of time she fled by means of the 
window and a rope ladder, seeking to rouse the country on her be- 
half. D’Epernon got all the blame and Richelieu made peace 
between the mother and son. But the double part he had to play 
was too difficult even for his accomplished Machiavellism, and he 
was exiled for a time to his bishopric of Lucgon in some disgrace. 
Little he cared for this temporary check. He was the man for the 
hour, and he knew it; and being needed by each he was indispen- 
sable to both. Marie’s call to arms and retreat to Angers did no 
good. The town had to capitulate, and the only terms she got was the 
King’s signature to the declaration of her innocence. Louis XIII. had 
to do much the same kind of thing for his wife Anne, when he died, 
and was forced to forgive her for her complicity in the plot against his 
life, of which she was suspected. ‘En l]’état que je suis,” he said, 
“je lui dois pardonner, mais non pas la croire.” Her answer when 
he reproached her for her intention of marrying his brother Gaston, 
when he himself should be got rid of, speaks the woman in a sentence. 
“ Je n’aurais pas assez gagné au change,” she said coldly. No protesta- 
tions, no tears, no blushes, no signs of guilt or tremulousness of 
only, “I should not have gained enough by the change.” 
Were those crowned women human beings like the rest, or composite 
creatures, like sphinxes and chimeras ? 

Overshadowed though everyone was by the towering height of 
Richelieu, De Luynes was yet one of the notables of the court. He 
passed half his life, he said, in supplanting the Maréchal d’ Ancre, and 
the other half in preventing the queen-mother from supplanting him, 
Agreeable, clever, but proud and avaricious to the last degree, he 
died just in time to escape the disgrace that was coming. ‘Il va a 
l’audience du roi Luynes,” said Louis one day when he saw the 
English ambassador going to his room; and Louis was not the man 
to make such a grim joke without an undertone of meaning. He 
had the blood of the Medicis in his veins, and no one better than he 
could “smile, and smile, and be a villain.” De Luynes was in 
power before the Cardinal, else he would not have been suffered 
to hold those two highest offices in his own person—that of Chan- 
cellor and that of Constable. Bassompierre once displeased him 
by exciting his jealousy, and de Luynes said to him that he was 
like a husband afraid of a rival, and that he would suffer no one to 
come between him and the King. 

Anne of Austria did no better for France in her regency than 
Marie di Medicis had done; and again travestying that long-che- 
rished dream of Italian conquest, an Italian was the virtual master 
of France through her Queen. Of finer mental calibre than his 
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countryman, Concini, Cardinal Mazarin was far below Richelieu in 
power of intellect or strength of character. The hand and brain 
and heart of Anne, her regency means his reign; and France 
suffered all the evils which exist when a despotic ruler is but the 
stalking-horse behind which stands the irresponsible power. He 
wished to reproduce the more virile autocracy of Richelieu, but he 
had not the mental grandeur which made his predecessor respected 
even by those who hated him. His whole rule, with its wars, 
malversations, intrigues, disgrace, and recall, had in it the vices 
inseparable from the rule of a favourite whose power, originally 
based on personal affection, is maintained by the weakness which 
lends itself to domination and the supineness which suffers habit 
to fossilise itself. While he lived, he and the queen-mother 
together were too strong for Louis, for all that he had in him “ de 
V’étoffe pour quatre rois.” So the Cardinal said; but when he died, 
then the young King of twenty let them understand who henceforth 
was to be master, and “ L’état, c’est moi,”’ was his laconic programme. 

In his first years Louis XIV. reigned like a man, influenced by his 
ministers and enlightened by events. He outraged morality sorely 
enough by his cynical indifference to appearances, when he showed 
himself in public with his wife Marie Thérése and his two mistresses, 
in an amicable family party together. But as yet the women were on 
the outside of his council chamber ; and even Madame de Montespan 
in the camp was not so fatal a presence as was, later, Madame de 
Maintenon in her boudoir. There was a spice of romance in this 
beautiful young woman confronting the dangers and disagreeables of 
the camp to be near her royal lover, which recalls the “beaux jours” 
of Agnes Sorel—that most charming of all the improprieties whose 
beauty wrought the destinies of France—a spice of romance which 
matches in its own way the tender perfume of sentiment, love, and 
unfeigned repentance which makes Louise de la Valliére, whom she 
supplanted, the modern Magdalene. La Valliére’s three children, 
however, take something away from the virginal grace of her despair ; 
just as the bold mourning of M. de Montespan makes one forget the 
romantic heroism of the mistress for sympathy with the deserted 
husband. When the liaison between Louis and Madame de Montes- 
pan was complete the husband appeared at court in deep mourning. 
Asked by the King, Why ? for whom ? he answered, “Sire, I have 
lost my wife.” For this piece of marital effrontery he was exiled by 
lettre de cachet—one of those brief rescripts which in their eleven 
words—‘‘ M. or Madame, vous vous rendrez a 
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des ordres ’—ruined fortunes and wrecked lives without the power 
of appeal or restitution. There is an odd little uncertainty about 
Louis’ feelings for Madame de Montespan that is not generally 
noted. Before she had conquered him he one day said to Mademoiselle 
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de la Valliére, “ Elle voudrait bien que je i’aimasse, mais elle se 

trompe.” After she had taken possession she said in her turn, “ Il 
ne m’aime pas, mais il se croit- redevable a ses sujets et 4 sa propre 
grandeur, d’avoir pour maitresse la plus belle femme de son 
royaume.” 

Mademoiselle de Fontanges was another of the Grand Monarque’s 
moths, for whose attraction he made all manner of passionate efforts. 
When she had effectively singed her wings, borne a child and 
thereby lost her beauty, he turned from her in disgust, and would 
not see her again. She had nothing for it, poor moth! but the 
Abbaye of Port-Royal, seclusion, sorrow, and penitence till she 
died. All these, however, were unimportant as political events, and 
were mere flashes in the pan compared with the power gained by “la 
veuve Scarron.” First the gouvernante of Madame de Montespan’s 
children, then her supplanter—as she had supplanted Mademoiselle de 
la Valliére—and finally the King’s morganatic wife and the mistress 
of France, Madame de Maintenon gathered up into herself the 
dying embers of the erotic fire that had burned so long and hotly, 
and extinguished the last spark with holy water. In the first days 
of her power the glory which had begun to waver was suddenly 
revived, and the brilliant sunshine of success which had accompanied 
the King’s earlier years once more illumined his path. But Madame 
de Maintenon was as politically meddlesome as she was morally 
narrow-minded, as arbitrary as she was superstitious, and as weak as 
she was obstinate. She made mistakes and let loose disasters, and 
stuck to her text, as women do. The Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes; the League of Augsburg; the Palatinate put to fire and sword 
by order of Louis, instigated by herself and de Louvois, her creature 
and creation; the disastrous War of Succession, inspired by her; the 
nomination of that foolish Chamillart to the post of Minister of War 
and of Finance; the war conducted by him and her and the King 
from the gloomy depths of her private apartment; the persecution of 
the Jansenists of Port-Royal—their house razed and the very founda- 
tions ploughed over; Fénélon disgraced and banished ; an endless 
succession of theological quarrels; gloomy superstitions and a per- 
petual atmosphere of penitential discomfort; discontent everywhere ; 
judicial blindness, seeing nothing of the Nemesis shaping itself on 
the horizon; the cruelty inherent in a woman who has power 
and is priest-directed—all these were the consequences of Madame 
de Maintenon’s reign. In his absolute submission to this hard and 
gloomy old woman, with its bitter conditions, well might the King 
cry grievously, “ Quand j’étais roi!” as every now and then, return- 
ing on himself, he contrasted his present state of moral abasement 
and political nullity with his former autocracy and glory. His 
pleasant vices had at last become his scourges, and the man who had 
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taken wives from their husbands and made unmarried girls the 
mothers of his children, was now in leading-strings, held by an un- 
lovely and ancient fanatic who, occupied in ‘“ making her soul,”’ took 
it in hand to make his too, on the narrowest and hardest lines on 
which the process can be based. 

Between la Montespan and Madame de Maintenon, the frank 
sinner was more charming than the redeemed saint, and on the whole 
did quite as much good and infinitely less harm. If it had not been 
for this fatal woman the reign of Louis XIV. would probably have 
been glorious to the end. Rich in men of mark and genius, there 
was not a part of human life and knowledge that had not its 
immortal illustrator, but ‘la veuve Scarron”’ was the rock on which 
shipwreck was made, and the last state was so bad that it makes one 
forget the first. This extract from Joseph Droz sums up the whole 
situation with admirable justice. 

*“Ce monarque avait établi par lui-méme un gouvernement que lui seul était 
capable de maintenir. Entouré de grands hommes qu'il sayait intéresser a sa 
gloire; protecteur des lettres et des sciences, des beaux-arts et de l'industrie ; 
guerrier longtemps heureux, magnifique dans ses fétes, ’imposant Louis XIV. 
semblait né pour se faire obéir. Mais il léguait 4 ses successeurs un fardeau 
difficile 4 porter; déja méme il en ressentit le poids, et la fin de son régne 
fut déplorable. Son génie s’affaiblit, la fortune abandonna ses armes, ses 
finances s’épuisérent ; la veuve de Scarron le domina, un cagotisme tracassier 
et cruel pénétra dans ses conseils et le rendit persécuteur; un débordement 
de misére inonda la France et poussa des flots des pauvres jusqu’au portes de 
Versailles. Ce long régne ressemble a une journée qui pendant quelques heures 
brille d’une éclatante lumiére et dont la fin s’écoule dans les ténébres.”’ 

But whatever might be the faults of Louis XIV. in his early days 
of high-handed license and his later of senile submission, he stands 
as a pattern of manliness and morality compared with his successor. 
Yet outside this disastrous weakness for women, with its consequences, 
Louis XV. was fine natured and amiable enough, and had in him the 
elements of a better man than ever came to be realized. Women 
ruined him. His reign all through was essentially feminine, and “his 
cotillons I., II., III.,”’ as Frederick the Great called the successive 
dominations of Mesdames de Chateauroux, de Pompadour, and du 
Barri, were at once the shame of France and the ruin of the King. 
To Louis XV., even less than to the Grand Monarque, were there any 
obstacles to his pleasures, any barriers against his desires. “ Le 
Bien-aimé,”’ as he was called, he narrowed the fond epithet of a whole 
people into the caresses of individual women; of whom while no one 
denied what he demanded, many offered more than he sought. And 
among these were mothers who pressed their handsome daughters 
on his notice—offered them for such and such consideration, and 
thought themselves honoured by his acceptance. The first “ cotillon ” 
was one of the four sisters Nesle, all of whom passed through the 
King’s hands for his final choice of Madame de Chateauroux—by the 
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way, not so great an intrigante as either of her successors. The 
second was a bourgeois wife of fair social position, but “not born.” 
The third came out of the gutter; was the natural daughter of 
obscure parents; and had been a courtesan before she was Jean du 
Barri’s mistress and the nominal wife of his scapegrace brother 
Guillaume. For French ideas of comparative decency have always 
demanded that the king’s mistresses should be wives, to make their 
position relatively proper ; and in spite of the unmarried exceptions 
we know of, the rule has been for marriage. Of le Pare aux Cerfs, 
that mysteriously situated and decorously ordered prison-hareem, we 
need not speak. The dishonoured girls who died of grief and shame, 
or by their own hand, or were turned out to lead a life of infamy 
when their day was passed, are like pale spectres heralding the 
bloody reprisals of ’92; for it was Louis XV. himself who made the 
Revolution possible, and his mistresses created the tricoteuses. During 
his reign it was all rose-colour and splendour, fétes, pleasures, beauty, 
license. Rouged, patched, and powdered belles played high and staked 
more than their gold at the tables; and rouged, patched, and powdered 
beaux profited by their losses and gained in pleasure what these 
others lost in honour. A film of vice was over everything, and virtue 
sank like a stone in the water and was buried out of sight like a 
corpse in the tomb. Never was there such a mad time of frolic, 
expenditure, uncurbed desires gratified no matter at what cost for 
the rich—never such a time of distress for the poor. Those poor, 
indeed, were made for the rich. They were beasts of burden to 
carry their treasure, beasts of toil to sow and reap and gather in the 
harvests which their lords were to enjoy. Their comely wives and 
fresh young daughters belonged less to the husband, father, or lover, 
than to the Seigneur should his jaded appetite set that way ; and the 
infamous law of “les premices” was still on the statute-book. But, 
just as at Vaux, the arms of Fouquet everywhere blazoned—the 
sprightly squirrel, emblem of gay and careless frolic—were everywhere 
followed by the arms of Colbert—the snake, emblem of death and 
desolation—so the revolution was stealing on, tracking the flying 
footsteps of this profligate society ; and the dance of these patched 
and powdered rakes and harlots was emphatically the “dance of 
Death.” 

Had it not been for her position, to which certain vices are 
inherent, Madame de Lenormand d’Etioles, Madame la Marquise 
de Pompadour, might have been as noble as she was undeniably 
strong and intellectual. But the sense of insecurity, the haunting 
fear of rivals, the need of making hay while the sun shines, the 
necessity for self-assertion belonging to the réle of royal mistress 
spoilt all that she had in her better ‘then mere brains; and, save for 
her masterly intelligence, there is scarcely a word of commendation 
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to be said. She was selfish, grasping, extravagant, and proud to 
almost insanity. In the latter years of her reign she did not rise 
from her seat even for princes of the blood royal, and she returned 
no visits even to the highest of her nobility. In a “ noél du cour,” 
popular at the time, allusion is made to these ridiculous assumptions. 
** De Jésus la naissance 

Fit grand bruit a la cour; 

Louis en diligence 

Fait trouver Pompadour. 

‘ Allons voir cet enfant,’ lui dit-il, ‘ma mignonne.’ 

‘Non,’ dit la marquise au roi, 

* Qu’on l’apporte chez moi. 

Je ne vais voir personne.’ ”’ 

She was France while her reign lasted. She made or unmade 
ministers; exiled Maurepas for a witty sneer; disgraced the Marquis 
de Broglie; made the fortunes of Du Choiseul, whom afterwards 
the Du Barri destroyed. She arranged treaties; the Quadruple 
Alliance was her work—that alliance which began the Seven Years’ 
War, and left a debt of thirty millions; she was the declared enemy 
of Parliaments, and the good genius of the manufactures of Sévres 
and Gobelins; she took Louis XV. from his people and surrounded 
him with a cordon of exclusiveness, forbidding the greater freedom 
practised by Louis XIV., where officials and magistrates might 
speak to him at all times on their various matters of business. But 
she was the patroness of arts and literature, and even coquetted 
with philosophy, that special bugbear of the superstitious royal 
debauchee. There was not a Court scandal nor intrigue in which 
she did not intermeddle, and of which she had not the strings in her 
hands. But she knew what she was doing, and “Aprés nous, le 
déluge ”—her frequent saying—expressed the truth of her fears and 
her foresight. But she suffered; and her réle was of all the most 
pitiable. Of a temperament so chilly that she had recourse to regimen 
and drugs to give herself some kind of artificial warmth, she had to 
keep affections which were influenced solely by sensuality. Pas- 
sionately jealous and fearful of rivals, she had not only to see these 
rivals made happier than herself—as witness Mademoiselle de Romans 
and her child—but she also arranged and overlooked the Pare aux 
Cerfs, that she might have power over the King even in his infi- 
delities. A king who did nothing but eat, yawn, make love, and talk 
of tombs or death—a king devoured by lust and ennui as by a mortal 
sickness—what a lover for a woman like Madame de Pompadour, with 
her chilly temperament and active intelligence! Truly she suffered ; 
and the proudest and most powerful woman in France was of all 
others the most miserable. Her rule at last became irksome to Louis, 
and when she died he felt relief, not loneliness. No longer the 
flower on his bosom, she had become the chain and bullet fettering 
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his limbs; and his requiem for the woman who had been his mistress 
for twenty years spoke both his indifference and his nature. Look- 
ing out of the window on the day of her funeral and noting the 
driving rain, he said carelessly, “‘The Marquise has a bad day for 
her journey !” As another indication of his indifference, he gave 
Madame de Mirepoix the rose-coloured portfolio, embroidered with 
silver and her own auburn hair, which La Pompadour had sent him 
on her death-bed, with a letter praying him to keep for ever this, 
her last token of love. Louis had endorsed the letter with these 
words: “This token of love shall never leave me,” and had 
signed it as a post-mortem kind of vow. All the same he sent 
the portfolio and the letter, with a more substantial enclosure still, 
to Madame de Mirepoix, in recognition of the service she had done 
him in presenting Madame la Comtesse du Barri to Marie Antoinette. 
But then Louis XV. killed the dog which he had brought up and 
taught to eat out of his own hand only—killed it with a couple of 
shots ; the poor beast running to him, licking his hand, and fawning 
on him after the first shot, which had only wounded it. The King 
flung his favourite away, and covered it effectually the second time. 

Tired of La Pompadour’s grand airs the frank vulgarity of the 
Du Barri charmed the jaded voluptuary. She brought into his 
waning life the sharp odours of the streets, the cabarets, the little 
houses where she had learned her trade; and the change was for the 
time as successful as a change of air and regimen to an invalid. 
She called him Lafrance and “thou’d” him. The anecdote of his 
coffee, which he always made himself, when she called out, “ Eh, 
Lafrance! ton café,” &c., is too well known to be repeated; besides 
not being very fit to repeat. It was a compound of vulgarity and 
familiarity throughout. His daughters—Loque, Graille, and Chiffe ; 
Fanchon du Barri, called sometimes “la grande” and sometimes 
“la petite Chou;” “ Bischi” for Isabella—what a _ veritable 
“tripot” these royal apartments were, and what hideous disgrace 
covered this latest, lowest and most unclean amour! Du Barri was 
less the incarnate power and more the pliant instrument than was 
La Pompadour. And though, when Madame de Pompadour died, 
she left behind her wealth in works of art, rare and valuable books, 
plate, linen, and all manner of possessions which would have 
touched the resources of an empire—though her house bills were 
almost fabulous, and her table alone cost a fine income to supply— 
the Du Barri connection surpassed hers in its profligate extravagance. 
The new mistress was the pipe through which the hydra-headed 
family of her nominal husband sucked millions. Her cheques on 
the Court banker held good, and she had to help Comte Jean when- 
ever he applied for help, which was often. He was an inveterate 
gambler, and he generally lost; and his own private hareem 
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cost the State heavily. Now one, now the other minister won 
over the Du Barri as his creature; and d’Aiguillon and 
some others had a still closer hold than that which was given by the 
flattered vanity of a milliner’s shop-girl and obscure courtesan, sued 
as the arbiter of a nation’s destinies. It was necessary to sue to her. 
The Duc de Choiseul, who refused to bend the knee to this beautiful 
and corrupt Astarte—this degraded successor of the Pompadour— 
was exiled, as was also his sister the Duchesse de Grammont, who 
could never be brought to recognise her. There was something 
acutely pathetic in the way in which the old King was shuttlecocked 
among the various parties—De Choiseul refusing to pay court to the 
favourite ; De Maupeou and d’Aiguillon working on the woman’s 
natural pique and through that on the King, for revenge, and con- 
sequent dismissal of the Duke and installation of themselves. And 
every now and then better thoughts rose up in the King’s mind, and 
his fear that he was not doing well for his people reads like a flash of 
sanity in a madhouse—like a ray of sunshine in an impure dungeon. 
Into this seething mass of corruption the young, imprudent, but 
innocent-hearted Marie Antoinette came as a creature foredoomed. 
She and her stupid and unpractical husband were the scapegoats sent 
into the desert to die for the sins of others. The exchequer drained 
by successive hydras of immorality; virtue at the lowest point and 
superstition at the highest; poverty and discontent and the terrible 
consciousness of growing power among the people; the coming on 
of a crisis, and the need of one ;—what chance had they ?—what 
possibility of escape? The small-pox which Louis caught from that 
obscure paramour at the Pare aux Cerfs was the beginning of the 
end, and the executioner reigned where the harlot had ruled. But 
still the hand of woman was on the helm, and still France was in- 
fluenced by women even in her grandest moments and gravest destinies. 
Marie Antoinette, Madame Roland, Charlotte Corday were as im- 
portant agents in the conduct of the Revolution as were the fore- 
most men; and later still the Empress Eugénie has continued the 
tradition. For good or ill, France has become and still remains 
emphatically a feminine nation—not effeminate, not cowardly, but 
feminine ; in her vices and virtues alike, the feminine characteristics 
in excess of the masculine. Influenced by women, governed and 
directed by them, either openly or secretly, she has given them 
the supremacy which nature awarded to man. In so doing she has 
subjected herself to their spirit, and has taken into her very heart’s 
blood the qualities which make now the mother and now the harlot 
—the Goddess of Reason, Louise Michel, and, at rare intervals, 
Ste. Thérése. 
E. Lynn Linton. 
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Mr. Brieut, ina speech delivered in Birmingham on December 18th, 
1862, at the crisis of the American Civil War, depicted in glowing 
language the welcome given in that country to all who sought 
an asylum and a home. ‘TI see,” he said, “ one vast confederation 
stretching from the frozen North in unbroken line to the glowing 
South, and from the wild billows of the Atlantic westward to the 
calmer waters of the Pacific main; and I see one people, and one 
language, and one law, and one faith, and, over all that wide con- 
tinent, the home of freedom, and a refuge for the oppressed of every 
race and of every clime.”’ 

The sentiment thus felicitously expressed by the great English 
orator has been for more than a century the theme of thousands of 
Trans-Atlantic speakers, from the graceful diction of statesmen like 
Hamilton, Jefferson, and Franklin, down to the fustian and rhodo- 
montade of immature Fourth of July speakers, and of the anonymous 
host of newspaper scribes. Recent events have pointed the moral 
with cruel irony. For three generations, and more particularly 
during the last forty years, the ceaseless, countless arrivals from every 
part of the old world were welcomed and absorbed. Now the cry is 
heard, “ America for the Americans.’’ Congress, under pressure 
from the political machine, has enacted a law against the importation 
of contract labour. A man cannot now be engaged in Europe to go 
to America to perform specific work, even though, for lack of his 
service, the work remains undone. One of the trade societies, by way 
of reducing this law to an absurdity, and out of revenge for some of its 
members not being permitted to land, threatened an action last year 
against an English clergyman who had been appointed to a large and 
wealthy Episcopal church in New York. The contention raised was 
that both the clergyman and the vestry had infringed the law prohibit- 
ing contract labour from abroad, and that the fine of 1,000 dols. was 
recoverable in this case. Apart from the mingled humorous and 
contemptible aspects of such an assertion, there can be no doubt of 
an increasing narrowness and jealousy on the part of many Ameri- 
cans—themselves but of yesterday—towards outsiders and foreigners. 
Within the last three months, the illustrious office of president of 
Princeton College had to be filled, through the impending retire- 
ment of the venerable Dr. M‘Cosh. That distinguished man has 
conferred upon the country of his adoption far more honour than 
it could bestow upon him. By his personal character, his scholarly 
attainments, and his administrative ability, he has raised the col- 
lege to a position which it never before occupied. His in- 
fluence with men of wealth has secured for it buildings and an 
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equipment second to none in a land where academical institu- 
tions flourish through private munificence. Yet by many the 
fact that Dr. M‘Cosh was invited from Belfast nineteen years 
ago, is not forgotten or forgiven. In the selection of his suc- 
cessor, a clamorous protest was raised against the appointment of 
any one but a native American. Instances of this spirit are not 
always so marked, and the proofs are not so conspicuous and posi- 
tive. But that it has a widespread existence is notorious. Con- 
gress has passed another law forbidding pauper immigrants to land, 
and compelling the steam-ship companies to take them back to 
Europe. Able writers in newspapers, and patriotic speakers on plat- 
forms, boldly declare that the governments of “ the effete monarchies 
of Europe” take the trouble and defray the cost of deporting the 
useless, decrepit, and impecunious of their subjects. This is said to 
be the case with England in particular, and nothing alleged to the 
contrary is believed by these public declaimers. 

Of the abstract right, as a mere matter of police, thus to regulate, 
or even to forbid, arrivals from abroad nothing need be said. The 
point is, that during a long course of years the United States flung 
wide open her portals, and made it her boast that she had room 
enough and to spare for all who chose to enter. In an especial 
manner she claimed to be the haven and the home for all who were 
oppressed, or who could not gain a livelihood elsewhere. Diver- 

















sities of race and of speech were disregarded. The national 
flag was large enough to enfold all who came. The American eagle 
could soar above and protect them all. Now, witha large foreign 
admixture, a different note is heard. It began with the jealousy 
shown by native-born Americans towards the Irish. It was next 
aroused by the importation of cheap German labour. But the Irish 
and the Germans are now important factors in politics. The former, 
in particular, sway the elections in certain cities and states, and both 
parties bid for their votes. During the last decade the Chinese have 
become special objects of suspicion and dislike. . The sentiment in 
Bret Harte’s “ Heathen Chinee”’ is much more than the utterance 
of a humorist. The cry raised, particularly on the Pacific coast, 
has been, ‘‘ The Chinese must go.” Gross exaggerations were made 
as to their numbers, and fanciful and alarmist arguments based 
thereon. These were exploded by the 1880 census, which proved 
that only 105,465 Chinese were in the country, out of a population 
of fifty millions. The demand for their expulsion was the more 
unjust because by their labour the State of California had been 
materially developed, and the Pacific railroads constructed. The 
testimony of impartial observers is that, taking them as a whole, the 
Chinese immigrants are industrious, honest, thrifty, and docile. 
Local prejudice, race hatred, and political partisanship denounced 
and assailed them. The ignorant mob were encouraged to treat 
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them with violence and brutality. This was connived at by the 
local authorities. The treatment of the Chinese on the Pacific coast 
was for years a disgrace to America, and was admitted to be so by 
leading journals and public speakers. Yet, in the end, the mob, 
and the supposed exigencies of party tactics, were allowed to 
triumph. Congress decided to prohibit any further immigration of 
Chinese, in contravention of the famous Fourteenth Amendment of 
the Constitution, passed after the close of the Civil War. This con- 
fers upon all persons within their jurisdiction “the same right in 
every State and Territory to make and enforce contracts, to sue, be 
parties, give evidence, and to the full and equal benefit of all laws 
and proceedings for the security of persons and property, as is 
enjoyed by white citizens.” This action of Congress against 
the Chinese was also opposed to the oft-quoted and high- 
sounding phraseology with which the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence opens, and to the provisions of the Burlingame treaty 
with China. When this was made, twenty years ago, there 
was copious grandiloquent talk about the oldest and the youngest 
nations in the world having entered into bonds of everlast- 
ing amity. One of the articles of the treaty ran thus: ‘“ The United 
States and the Emperor of China cordially recognise the inherent 
and inalienable right of man to change his home and allegiance, and 
also the mutual advantage of the free migration and emigration of 
their citizens and subjects respectively from the one country to the 
other for purposes of curiosity, of trade, or as permanent residents.” 
A grim commentary upon this turgid rhetoric is that the Chinese 
were never permitted to acquire the rights or to enjoy the privileges 
of citizenship in the United States; and now, their arrival is for- 
bidden. All this clamour against the introduction of Chinese labour 
was raised by men, most of whom had themselves settled in the 
country within a few years, and in many cases within a few months. 
They had come from various European countries, and their sole and 
selfish dread was a reduction in the exorbitant and preposterous 
rates of wages then prevailing for the commonest menial labour. 
This is one of the many pressing and complex social problems 
that are now being worked out in the United States, and there 
are some curious phases of domestic and national life which cannot 
fail to interest English observers. The immediate political future 
of the country also presents a horoscope by no means easy to 
decipher and interpret. The original thirteen States have become 
thirty-eight, besides ten extensive Territories' not yet invested with 
State rights. The total land area exceeds three and a half millions 
of square miles, and the population is now computed to be sixty 
millions. The natural increase by birth-rate does not explain the 
marvellous growth. For many years there has been a large influx 
from every country in Europe. In i887 the number of immigrants 
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was 509,281. One grave evil has been the loose and perfunctory 
methods of naturalisation. The rules for acquiring citizenship and 
the preliminary term of residence fixed for aliens vary in different 
States, but in nearly all the process by which foreigners can be 
transmuted into Americans, with all the rights and privileges of 
voters, is extremely easy and expeditious. In some States, and 
notably in that of New York, the short residential term is evaded, and 
false declarations are made by the hundred for the sake of manufac- 
turing voters for party purposes. This is more easily done in large 
cities than in the country districts, where people are known ; but the 
modern tendency, as in the Old World, is to aggregate into cities, 
What will be the national character of America fifty or even 
twenty years hence? Will these heterogeneous elements of popu- 
lation weld into one homogeneous whole? Nearly one-third of the 
people are foreign-born. How far will these affect the original 
stock? England has passed through a similar process, but on a 
much smaller scale, and spread over a thousand years. The United 
States have been absorbing—have they assimilated ?—for a genera- 
tion, year by year, as many people as form an average German prin- 
cipality ; and these settlers have increased and multiplied. There 
are nearly twice as many Irish in America asin Ireland. In some 
States the Teutonic element preponderates. Wisconsin has a large 
Helvetian settlement, and Minnesota is a favourite resort of Scandi- 
navians. The character of New England has already undergone a 
marked change. The Puritan character no longer prevails. Farms 
that had been owned and tilled for generations by descendants of the 
original settlers are now in many cases in the hands of Germans. 
The mill-hands of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Maine are 
largely recruited by French Canadians. Out of nearly five hundred 
thousand inhabitants of Boston almost one-fourth are Irish. Young 
New England has gone West. Whether its historic sturdy character 
will be impressed upon those nascent States remains to be seen, The 
cheerful optimism that is so characteristic of the people believes, or 
hopes, that the common school system will adjust all such matters. 
The report on the last census states that in 1790 one-thirtieth of 
the population were resident in cities of 8,000 and upwards. In 
1880 the proportion had grown to nearly one-fourth. At the former 
period there were only six such citiesin the United States; but now 
there are two hundred and eighty-six. Human nature is becom- 
ing more and more gregarious. Rural life is viewed with aversion. 
People like the bustle and excitement of towns, even though the 
struggle for existence is intensified, and though an unknown number 
are crowded out and pressed down in the conflict. In all the prin- 
cipal cities there are thousands who might improve their condition 
by going into the country, where the supply of labour falls far short 
of the demand. Instead of this, they wait about for chance jobs by 
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which a casual dollar or two may be earned, and seem to prefer this 
precarious mode of livelihood. Meanwhile, farmers are complaining 
that they cannot hire efficient help, even by paying from £4 to £5 
a month with board and lodging. The whole labour problem of the 
country is full of perplexity and danger. Ever and anon some out~- 
break like the one at Reading in Pennsylvania, or that at Cincin- 
nati, or the one in Chicago, or else a strike of some thousands of 
miners or of railwaymen, reveals the actual condition of affairs. Only 
in February last a strike of sixteen hundred engine-drivers on the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy road, which operates more than 
five thousand miles in Wisconsin, Iowa, and Nebraska, threw four- 
teen thousand men out of employ, deranged the traffic, and inflicted 
incalculable damage upon trade and industry. America is passing 
through a similar experience to that of the mother country ; and 
the universal spread of education does not prevent the recurrence of 
insensate strikes. 

The increasing difficulty of obtaining remunerative employment 
in the learned professions, especially in the larger and older cities, 
is directing public attention to the rapid growth of such classes as 
lawyers, doctors, clergymen, and teachers. It is a moot point how 
far the prevalent system of education in public schools is responsible 
for this. It is certain that the sons of many farmers refuse to follow 
their fathers’ occupation, condemning it as drudgery, and imagining 
that they can earn an easier and a more lucrative livelihood, It is 
also certain that persons of the labouring class—so far as this can be 
said to exist among the Americans—hope to see their children rise 
into the professional ranks, or to become storekeepers. The preva- 
lent idea is to “ get on,” which usually means to make money quickly 
and in large sums, without the trouble and fatigue of working. 
Hence, domestic service and ordinary labour in the field have come 
to be regarded by many as a degradation, and there isa growing dis- 
taste to bring up children to handicrafts. The census shows that of 
17,292,099 persons of ten years of age and upwards, those engaged 
in agriculture were 7,670,493, or a proportional decrease of 42,341 
since the previous period. Professional and personal services em- 
ployed 4,074,238, or a proportional increase of 577,832; trade and 
transportation, 1,810,256, or an increase of 258,907; and manufac- 
turing, mechanical, and mining pursuits, 3,837,112, being an increase 
of 311,238. That is to say, allowing for the growth of the popula- 
tion, the number of persons engaged in these four branches ought to 
have been so many more or less than the census actually revealed, as 
compared with the one preceding. Among the professions, doctors 
are returned as 85,671; clergymen, 64,698; lawyers, 64,137 ; 
government officials, 115,531 ; teachers, 227,710 ; clerks and sales- 
men, 445,513. 

English visitcrs cannot help observing that life in America is apt 
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to be overstrained and intense. Business is conducted under high 
pressure and during prolonged hours. Meals are “ bolted” in a few 
minutes, as if the world were about to end. Eating, considered as 
one of the fine arts, is unknown. This, combined with other 
unhealthy conditions, such as the constant drinking of iced water, 
the free indulgence in hot bread and rich viands, the super-heated 
rooms and railway carriages, and perpetual expectoration, explain 
the almost universal prevalence of dyspepsia. This, in its turn, 
must have an influence upon the temperament. When men of 
business unbend, it is usually to gird themselves instantly for 
some political or social demonstration, into which oratory, or rather 
speech-making, largely enters. The passion for talk is unbounded, 
and it is only equalled by that for titles and decorations. Every 
other person seems to be a doctor, or a judge, or a captain, or a 
colonel, or a general, or a professor, according to the locality, for 
there is a provincial custom or fashion in such matters. The man 
who extracts a tooth is dubbed, or dubs himself, “doctor of dental 
science.” The veterinary surgeon is sometimes styled “ professor,” 
and so is the organist of a church, or a teacher of elocution. A 
reference to any one in some obscure newspaper involves his being 
described as “a prominent citizen.” Every lady is “ beautiful,” 
every clergyman is “eloquent,” and every business man is “ enter- 
prising.” Nothing seems so delightful to the average American as 
to take part in the processions that are perpetually being got up, and 
to wear the metallic or ribbon adornments that appertain to them. 
The old Spartan-like simplicity of the founders of the Republic has 
passed away. Jefferson, for example, when he was to be inaugurated 
as President, rode to Congress Hall unattended, hitched his horse to 
a post, went inside and took the oath, and then rode back to his own 
house. But the modern typical American dearly loves parades and 
demonstrations. Of political, labour, and friendly organizations, to 
say nothing of secret orders with grotesque titles and paraphernalia, 
there is no end, and the members delight to appear in uniform, with 
cocked hats covered with cheap feathers, and wearing the inevitable 
sword and military gauntlets. The Grand Army of the Republic is 
the sonorous title of a body said to comprise more than three hundred 
thousand men who served on the side of the North during the Civil 
War, having all over the country what are termed “ posts,” where 
‘camp fires ” are periodically lighted; and holding demonstrations, 
balls, and parades for their mutual glorification, and for the indulgence 
of the national love of spread-eagle oratory. Men are apt to be 
measured by their capacity to arise at a moment’s notice and 
‘“‘orate”’ on any topic that chances to be uppermost. 

In theory, the American Constitution may be pronounced perfect ; 
but its successful working presupposes wise and patriotic adminis- 
trators. If the people of the United States were like Washington, 
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or Franklin, or Livingston, or Adams, and other worthies who left 
their own mental and moral impress on the early history of the 
Republic, its present character would be different in some important 
respects. But those times were exceptional, and the stress of cir- 
cumstances brought the best and noblest men to the front. They 
did their work loyally and well, and it is no discredit to them that 
their lofty conceptions were not always embodied in heroic deeds by 
their successors. The original “ Declaration of Independence,” and 
the Constitutions of the various States, breathe for the most part a 
pure and noble spirit and express exalted sentiments in stately lan- 
guage. In modern times politics have become a trade, pursued by 
the clever and the unscrupulous for their own advantage. How a 
member of Congress, elected for two years, with a salary of £1,000, 
can afford five times that sum in securing his election is explicable 
only on one theory. Yet this is done in not a few instances, and a 
proportionate outlay has to be incurred for subordinate positions. 
The Chicago Tribune recently stated that out of the seventy-six 
United States senators twenty are millionaires, made so by means 
more or less equivocal, while others are so identified with great rail- 
road and other corporations as to be able to control the Senate in the 
interests of plethoric capital. Instances also are not uncommon of State 
legislators, who entered political life with nothing, becoming possessed 
of vast wealth in a few years. The State Legislatures include not 
a few inferior men to whom the small money payment for member- 
ship is a consideration, and who use politics as a gainful trade. 
Some of the worst features of English vestrydom are reproduced 
and intensified. Things are said and done for individual ends or to 
snatch a party victory which would be scorned and scouted in private 
life. ‘‘ Lobbying” is extensively employed by the great railroad 
and other corporations, who freely use money to promote their own 
interests. A leading official recently said that he never interfered 
with the elections of his State, for it was cheaper and easier to buy 
up the legislature. 

Bribery and corruption are known to exist to a large extent in 
all elections, and both of the great political parties are infected. 
Thousands of intelligent and upright persons deplore this, but they 
are powerless, under existing conditions, to apply an effectual 
remedy. Universal suffrage obtains and cannot be withdrawn. The 
vote by ballot is not secret, nor are the papers officially supplied, so 
that “stuffing the ballot-box ” is easily done. Clever wirepullers 
know how to manipulate election machinery, besides influencing the 
lower orders of electors. To the professional or ‘machine ”’ poli- 
tician an election of any kind means plunder. In every town, and 
even in every village, men are to be seen loafing around the liquor 
saloons without any ostensible means of livelihood. These are in 
the pay of the local politicians. They are supported out of the 
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party funds, or they look to be rewarded for their zeal by being 
appointed to some office. The whole thing is reduced to a system, 
so that the phrase, “the public service,”’ really means, as a rule, 
personal advantage. Hence no surprise need be felt that politics 
have degenerated into a trade, in which the daring and unscrupulous 
succeed. Respectable persons hold aloof, because they cannot stoop 
to the methods commonly employed, and because they scorn to asso- 
ciate with mere adventurers and tricksters. Nor is the evil confined 
to Federal and State affairs; it extends to municipal elections, so 
that even the great city of New York was for years held and plun- 
dered to the extent of millions of dollars by a gang of thieves. At 
the present time three-fourths of the late aldermen of that city are 
in prison or in hiding for complicity in an impudent scheme to rob 
the city by selling a tramway contract. Although the evidence of 
guilt was conclusive, much difficulty was experienced in securing 
upright jurymen ; and after conviction every artifice that legal tech- 
nicality could devise and that ill-gotten wealth could purchase was 
resorted to in order to frustrate justice. 

Similar evils prevail in what are known as the ‘town elections,” 
which are held yearly in the month of March. In the South a town 
has the same meaning as in England, but in the Northern and 
Middle States it is a geographical area for purposes of local self- 
government, and includes several square miles. In each of these 
districts there is a supervisor, a town clerk, justices of the peace, 
assessors of taxable property, election officers, constables, and others; 
all chosen annually by the equivocal blessing of universal suffrage. 
Some of these functionaries are paid by salary and some by fees; the 
post of supervisor being the most important, as he has to regulate 
taxation and expenditure. Yet his emoluments do not exceed £40 
or £50 in the country districts; and as a result the office falls for 
the most part into the hands of inferior men, who look to make more 
out of it by indirect methods, or who regard it only as a stepping- 
stone to the State Legislature. Party feeling runs high in these 
contests, and Republicans and Democrats vote what is called “ the 
party ticket,” irrespective of the merits of the candidates. At these 
annual votings, also, questions of expenditure for the town or village 
are decided, and the anomaly is seen of men who pay not a penny 
of taxes determining how much their neighbours shall pay for roads, 
bridges, schools, and other matters. The votes of the man who idles 
at the street corner and of the owner of a large estate are of equal 
value in deciding on an outlay of thousands annually. The further 
anomaly is seen that no woman is permitted to vote; so that a widow 
or a maiden lady, occupying a large house and possessed of property, 
is taxed by her man-servant, who has a vote whether he boards in 
her house or not, and although he contributes nothing whatever to 
the taxes out of his earnings. In a recent town meeting, a number 
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of ignorant and selfish poor men were heard to say that they would 
vote for a large appropriation on town work because it would create 
a demand for labour, and “ the bosses must pay.” The method of 
levying taxes differs from that pursued in England. The owner of 
the house or land is assessed upon its gross market value, as fixed by 
the town officers. In addition, taxes have to be paid on the assessed 
value of household furniture and stock above a certain amount. In 
this way the poorer voters escape, excepting two or three days’ per- 
sonal work on the roads, or an equivalent of a dollar a day, neither 
of which is often exacted. If the occupant of a house is not the 
owner, the latter of course recoups himself in the rent, and the 
former is assessed upon. his real and personal property, if this be 
above the minimum allowed. The incidence of taxation greatly varies 
in different States and in various parts of the same State, but, 
roughly speaking, it ranges from six to twelve shillings out of a value 
of £20 for town, county, State, and Federal purposes. 

For many years the country has been divided into two hostile 
political camps. In former times, and notably prior to the Civil 
War, there were certain clearly-defined issues between the Republi- 
cans and the Democrats, but these have almost vanished. It is now 
mainly a battle between the Ins and the Outs. The Republicans, 
who claim to be “the party of great moral ideas,” whatever that 
phrase may signify, denounce the Democrats as wasteful and unprin- 
cipled, and paint terrible pictures of what will befall the country if 
they are permitted to remain in office. The Democrats retort that 
their opponents, during their twenty-four years’ tenure from 1861, 
were guilty of wholesale bribery, and lowered the tone of the public 
service. Personalities in politics are carried to an extreme. A man’s 
record is scanned and searched with a powerful magnifying glass to 
detect anything that can be used to his prejudice. At the last Pre- 
sidential election the rival candidates were assailed with a virulence 
and a venom that horrified moderate men of both parties. Charges 
of gross nepotism, lying, trickery, and of personal immorality were 
recklessly made. The hateful system of “interviewing,” and the 
raking up for publication of all the details of a man’s past life, 
with exceedingly free and personal comments thereon, has led to an 
amount of licence and libertinism in journalistic matters, a parallel 
to which can only be found in the darkest and worst days of the 
first French Revolution. This has helped to foster a morbid love of 
sensationalism and of highly-seasoned newspaper dishes. Everybody 
lives in a glass house, through whose transparent walls not alone his 
actions, but his thoughts and motives, are supposed to be discernible. 
If not they are surmised, which serves the purpose equally well. 

The present year will witness the quadrennial election of a 
President of the United States, an event which deranges and almost 
dislocates the whole course of business. People become so excited 
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over the party issues that they are unable to attend properly to other 
affairs. Strictly speaking, the President is not elected by popular 
vote. It is nominally cast for members of what is known in the 
Constitution as the Electoral College, chosen according to the popu- 
lation of each State. Its original function was to choose a 
President, and the object of this device was to impose a beneficial 
check upon the suffrages of the people. At first the Electora} 
College actually met, conferred, discussed, and decided upon a 
President, but for years the form has been gone through of trans- 
mitting from each State the vote of the respective members of the 
College, who are chosen to cast it for a particular candidate, and who 
simply record the mandate received from their constituents. Prac- 
tically the functions of this body have ceased to be exercised, and it 
might as well be blotted out from the Constitution. It is also 
strongly felt by many that the duration of the Presidential office 
should be extended to seven or eight years, so as to prevent such 
frequent interruptions to business, and that no one should be eligible 
for a second term. The excitement eommences in the spring of 
every fourth year, when the contending parties hold what are called 
“primary meetings” in the wards of the cities and in the rural 
townships for the appointment of delegates to the county conven- 
tions. From these a choice is made to the State conventions, and 
these in their turn send delegates to the National Convention of the 
party, by whom the nominees for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency 
are chosen. As all this elaborate machinery has to be worked by 
both Republicans and Democrats separately, it will be seen that the 
country is thrown into a state of excitement and turmoil for several 
months while the choice of candidates is being discussed. 

This excitement and fanfaronade continue with increasing noise 
until the clection on the fourth of November. In the meantime 
what is called “ campaign literature,” in the form of polemical tracts 
and pamphlets, more or less abusive, is disseminated by millions of 
copies. ‘ Rallies” are held in every city, township, and village, at 
which there is the usual style of stump oratory. Venal speakers 
reap a rich harvest by the sale of their fluent rhetoric. Reports of 
these meetings, all highly coloured, appear in the party newspapers, 
which do their best to foment the strife, because it helps their circu- 
lation. Every village has lofty poles erected in the principal streets, 
with the portraits and names of the rival candidates emblazoned upon 
a huge network stretched between. Once or twice a week processions 
of the political organizations take place, the members being decked 
out with tinsel ornaments or with semi-military display, and attended 
with the inevitable brass bands. Sometimes there is a torch-light 
procession, which is a great institution, and is sure to attract a large 
concourse to stare at the coloured fires with which the display 
usually ends. Then the candidates are expected to make a series of 
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progresses, special trains being chartered, and reception committees 
formed. Stoppages are made at the principal points along the rail- 
roads, and crowds of people congregate to see the candidates, to hear 
from them a few sentences expressive of the pleasure with which the 
distinguished and prosperous town is visited, to perform the cus- 
tomary hand-shaking, and to shout themselves hoarse until the train 
is out of sight. In the larger cities there is a more formal recep- 
tion, and a review of the political clubs, which march before the 
hotel of the candidate with flags flying and bands playing, while he 
stands for some hours bowing and smiling. 

A period of six months or more of such commotion and excitement 
is bad for trade, and business people detest it and shrink from it. 
Attempts have been made to form an Independent or National 
party, to include the best and most patriotic men. These attempts 
have not been successful, although the defection of a large number 
from the Republican ranks in 1884—opprobriously styled ‘“ mug- 
wumps”’—led to the defeat of Mr. J. G. Blaine and the election of 
Mr. Grover Cleveland as President. The temperance people, known 
as Prohibitionists, have also organized as a separate body, and in 
1880 and 1884 they ran their own candidate, but the support accorded 
was ludicrously small. The fact is that the patronage attaching to 
the central government at Washington embraces 130,000 officers in 
the Post Office, Internal Revenue, and other departments. This is 
used for the advantage of the political party that happens to be in 
power. During the greater part of this century the maxim—said to 
have been formulated by “Old Hickory,” as President Jackson is 
named—‘ to the victors the spoils,” has been acted upon by both 
Republicans and Democrats. A clean sweep has been made of all 
office-holders at every change of administration, and expectant and 
clamorous supporters have thus received their rewards. There has 
been much talk about Civil Service Reform, and some feeble attempts 
at legislation—usually, however, by the party that chanced to be 
breathing the invigorating air of Opposition. The managers and the 
rank and file on both sides have shown remarkable unanimity in 
adhering to the spoils system whenever they had the opportunity. 
To the credit of President Cleveland it must be recorded that he has 
on many occasions refused to remove a man unless for cause shown, 
although even he has been compelled too often to succumb before 
party demands and exigencies. After being deprived of the sweets 
and the emoluments of office for twenty-four years, most of his 
adherents want to secure as much as possible while the chance is 
presented. All these Federal office-holders are converted into keen 
election agents, because they know that if their party is defeated 
their occupation is gone, and with it their salaries. It is the custom 
of the National Committee of each party to tax the office-holders ten 
or twenty per cent., and even more on lucrative offices, to defray 
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what are called “campaign expenses.” This is contrary to law, 
yet it is unblushingly done, and a man who refuses to pay would be 
a marked man for life. 

In addition to the Federal authority at Washington, each State 
has its own large body of officials to enact and administer its own 
laws, and to regulate its own internal affairs. All the members of 
the local legislatures are paid, at varying rates, from 4s. a day in 
Rhode Island to £300 a year in New York. In the latter State, 
with its five millions of people, there are many thousands of office- 
holders. The Governor has £2,000 salary, with an official residence 
and allowances, and a large staff of officers. The Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor has £1,000; the Secretary of State a like sum, with a deputy 
and thirteen clerks; the Comptroller £1,200, with a deputy and 
seventeen clerks; the Treasurer £1,000, with a deputy and six 
clerks ; the Attorney-General the same, with two deputies and nine 
clerks ; the State Engineer the same, with a deputy and eight clerks; 
three Railroad Commissioners £1,600 each, with four assistants; a 
Board of Claims, consisting of three members at £1,000 each; and 
three members of a Civil Service Commission at £400 each, and 
generous travelling expenses. In addition, there are State Assessors, 
Health Commissioners, Commissioners in Lunacy, of Fisheries, State 
Survey, Prisons, and Emigration, Harbour Masters, Port Warders, and 
numerous other functionaries, comprising three hundred and forty- 
nine in all. The State Senate and Assembly comprise one hundred 
and sixty members, each receiving £300 a year and mileage, and 
having seventy-nine officials in attendance. The State Judiciary, 
elected by popular vote—an abominable system— includes a Court of 
Appeal, with seven judges at £1,400 each ; aSupreme Court of forty- 
six judges going on circuit, with £1,200 salary and £240 for 
expenses; and one judge at £800 for each of the sixty county 
courts into which the State of New York is divided. There are also 
sixty sheriffs, surrogates, district attorneys, county clerks, and 
county treasurers, and two hundred and thirty-two county coroners, 
all elected by universal suffrage for terms of three years. Every 
township in rural districts has its Board of Supervisors, its superin- 
tendents of the poor, its roadmasters, and other officers ; and every 
municipality has its mayor, aldermen, council, and numerous func- 
tionaries for local purposes, all paid; while both townships and 
cities have a large staff of school teachers and trustees. It is not 
surprising that taxpayers complain of the increasing heaviness and 
the unfair incidence of taxation. The present amount for town, 
county, and state purposes is a little more than £2 per annum for every 
man, woman, and child. What obtains in New York State is found, 
pari passu, in all the other States, so far as regards the machinery of 
administration. Although the standing army of the United States 
—as distinct from the State militia—comprises only 24,000 men, 
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the number of persons employed in the various administrative depart- 
ments is very large, and there is a growing tendency to look to 
political and official life as a quick and easy means of making money. 

Prior to the Civil War the Federal expenditure stood at twelve 
millions sterling. It is now more than three times that sum. Pen- 
sions to soldiers and their relatives have risen to fourteen millions, 
and the sum is rapidly increasing. Indeed the pension list for mili- 
tary services during the Civil War threatens to assume dimensions that 
will rival those of the “effete monarchies’ of the old world. A 
gigantic structure has been built in Washington for the transaction 
of the business of this office, which gives employment to a large 
staff of clerks, and has called into existence a class of brokers known 
as pension agents, who are said to “‘ know the ropes.” It seems an 
anomaly that so many years after the war claims for pensions should 
still be made on behalf of wounded soldiers, or for the widows and 
orphans of those who fell in battle. These claims ought to have 
been considered and met long ago; but the spirit of the circumlocu- 
tion office is not restricted to any country or to a particular form of 
government. Thousands of Union soldiers have died, after lingering 
illness, without their, pensions being granted; and thousands of 
widows and orphans have been vainly hoping for years that some 
provision would be made for them, seeing that their husbands and 
fathers fell in the defence of their country. The amount now paid 
is between five and six millions of dollars monthly, and an attempt 
was made in Congress three years ago to vote a large addition, as a 
bid of the Republican party for retired soldiers’ votes. This spirit 
of political traffic prevails too largely, and constitutes a grave evil 
in the body politic. It springs out of that system of bureaucracy 
which is so dear to the official mind, whether in Europe or America. 

The Federal revenue exceeds the expenditure by nearly twenty 
millions sterling. This surplus has given rise to much debate and 
to extraordinary suggestions. It is a temptation to charlatan 
financiers and to professional politicians to use it for party purposes. 
Even Mr. Blaine proposed that the accumulations now lying in the 
Treasury vaults should be divided pro rata among the States, 
President Cleveland, in his message to Congress last December, sug- 
gested that in future raw materials should be imported free of 
duty; and that in some important points taxation should be 
readjusted. A fierce wrangle over the tariff has ever since been 
carried on, both the great political parties wishing to make capital 
out of probable remissions. While this article is being written, the 
full text has been published of the Tariff Bill prepared by the 
Democrats on the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives. The suggested reduction is eleven millions ster- 
ling, not quite one-half being obtained by an enlargement of free 
imports, and the remainder by lowering the duties on woollen goods, 
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cotton, china and glass, sugar, chemicals, and other articles. The 
popular sentiment in favour of tariff reduction is growing in all 
parts of the country, and there is no doubt that a large majority of 
the people support the President in the position he has taken. 
Even the Republicans, with all their prejudices in favour of protec- 
tion, admit that something must be done, although they wish to 
deprive their opponents of any credit in devising a remedy. The 
persons benefited by the existing policy comprise only seven and a 
half per cent. of the population, and for their advantage the rest of 
the community are heavily taxed. The great producers of the 
West, those engaged in handicraft and trade beyond the favoured 
few, and the vast body of consumers all over the country, are com- 
pelled to pay fancy prices for many articles because the home manu- 
facturers allege that they cannot compete with foreigners. The 
farmers and settlers in the great Western States will be the real 
arbiters in this dispute. They are not likely to continue to submit 
much longer to the enormous taxation levied on them for the advan- 
tage of Eastern manufacturers, who have hitherto succeeded in 
throwing dust into their eyes by using old and exploded fallacies 
about protection to native industry. Nor will the operatives con- 
tinue to be beguiled by the specious pretext that rates of wages 
would be reduced, and that they would endure dreadful consequences 
if the markets were thrown open. This selfish policy is but thinly 
disguised, and intelligent people are beginning to see that it means 
artificially enhanced prices of commodities for the gain of a few at 
the expense of the many. 

A collateral difficulty is presented by the silver question. Ten 
years ago certain United States senators, interested in the prolific 
silver mines of Nevada, secured the enactment of a measure for the 
coining of two millions of silver dollars monthly, and for the issue of 
certificates for silver deposited in bulk. A market was thus found 
for part of their products, but the result is that the Treasury and the 
Mint are filled to repletion with silver dollars for which there is no 
demand, besides thousands of tons of silver ingots waiting to be 
coined. The loss to the public for coining and in interest has been 
enormous, and, in addition, the relative value of the silver dollar to 
the gold is only as 78 to 100. Of course, the silver kings, who foisted 
the measure upon the country for their own purposes, have long 
since been paid for the great mass of the metal, and they strenuously 
oppose any scheme for the repeal or the modification of a scheme 
whereby they have made millions at the public expense. Successive 
secretaries of the Treasury and banking authorities have avowed 
their conviction that unless the silver coinage be suspended, com- 
merce will be disturbed and the public credit impaired. Seeing that 
silver has been for some time at a discount, the practical effect is 
that the country at large has to suffer from the depreciation, for 
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any one can obtain at the Mint, in exchange for gold or United 
States bonds, silver coinage at the full discount, which he can use at 
the par value. Many large employers and storekeepers have been 
in the habit of purchasing silver in this way, so as to make a profit 
upon their payments for wages or commodities. The system is con- 
venient for debtors and for all who have to pay money, but it is the 
reverse for creditors and for all who have money to receive. There 
has been the usual talk about a bi-metallic currency and a legalised 
uniformity of standard between gold and silver, which all practical 
persons know to be utterly impossible. 

The fact is that the sudden and preposterous inflation of prices 
during the Civil War has never wholly abated, and the Bland Silver 
Bill of 1878 aggravated the evil. In 1860, the national wealth was 
estimated at £3,232,000,000, and in 1880 at £8,728,000,000. In 
the interval, a million of men had perished on the battle-field or in 
hospitals, and an incalculable amount of property had been destroyed. 
A comparatively few railroad magnates, and money speculators, and 
contractors, and owners of silver mines, and political adventurers, 
and those interested in “booming up”’ real estate, have grown 
enormously rich, but farmers, manufacturers, tradesmen, and artisans 
have had to suffer. Even where this has not been the case, the 
condition of the latter classes might have been much better, in the 
absence of the gambling spirit which seems to possess almost every 
branch of American commerce. Great cities like New York and 
Chicago have their Produce Exchange or Board of Trade, where 
“rings” and ‘‘corners”’ are formed for mad and reckless speculation 
in all kinds of commodities. These places are exaggerated stock 
exchanges, and the scenes are suggestive of Bedlam let loose. The 
excitement, the clamour, the struggling, the rivalry, the contentions, 
and the feverish heat and strain with which time bargains are 
carried on, show how the spirit of gambling has been evoked. A 
single firm in Chicago, a few years ago, gained control of the pork 
market, succeeded in doubling the price, and cleared more than a 
million sterling by the transaction, the influence of which in 
advancing prices was felt everywhere. In the New York Produce 
Exchange alone the members buy and sell (of course, not for delivery) 
two busbels of wheat for every one that is grown in the country. 
They deal in five times the cotton crop of the entire South. Penn- 
sylvania yields about twenty-four millions of barrels of oil in a year, 
but in New York city as much nominally exchanges hands in a week, 
and the various petroleum exchanges sold last year two thousand 
million barrels, or fifty times the total yield. The stock of some of 
the railways has been watered to an alarming extent by the issue of 
fictitious capital, existing only on paper, though ranking equally for 
dividend—when money for this is forthcoming. Usually, the paper 
stock has been sold to unwary purchasers. This adds emphasis to 
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the caution so often given, that English investors should exercise 
great caution in dealing in the ordinary stock of American railways, 
so many of which are in the hands of receivers, owing to insolvency. 
There has been too great a readiness in England to find money for 
the construction and equipment of American lines, and to leave the 
disbursement to persons totally unknown. It is notorious that some 
of the roads have been robbed to the extent of thirty, forty, and 
even more per cent. by promoters and syndicates, who have placed 
in their own pockets such large proportions of the sums subscribed 
by too credulous investors on this side of the Atlantic. The nominal 
price at which lines were built, and the actual prices paid for the 
work, have often exhibited a wide discrepancy, which has furnished 
scope for the exercise of an ingenuity that ought to be stigmatised 
as robbery. 

Space does not allow, and the scope of this article does not require, 
an investigation of some other social problems that are being worked 
out, such as Mormonism, the influence of the Romish Church, 
religious and ecclesiastical affairs, intemperance, marriage and 
divorce, socialism, and anarchy. Some of these are treated of in 
a little work entitled Our Country, by Dr. Strong, of New York. 
This is having a wide circulation, and is greatly admired by most 
readers and extolled by the press. But its spirit and motive 
are superior to the execution. It consists largely of quotations 
crudely strung together by attenuated commonplace. It is lacking 
in breadth and grasp. The author’s knowledge of the commercial 
and sociological topics dealt with is elementary and restricted. He 
does not know how to marshal the facts collected. His generalisa- 
tions are too sweeping, and his comparisons are inadequate. He is 
addicted to the vicious habit of what is known among American 
writers as “ high falutin’.”” Only one specimen need be cited out of 
many that disfigure his pages :—“‘ Lay Texas on the face of Europe, 
and this giant, with his head resting on the mountains of Norway 
(directly east of the Orkney Islands), with one palm covering London, 
the other Warsaw, would stretch himself down across the kingdom 
of Denmark, across the empires of Germany and Austria, across 
Northern Italy, and lave his feet in the Mediterranean.” (p. 16.) 
If all Dr. Strong’s facts are equally authentic with the following, 
the value of his work is reduced to a minimum :—“ England, during 
the past sixty-eight years, has waged some seventy-seven wars. 
750,000,000 dols. had been spent in war and sixty-eight thousand 
lives lost. The mission of the Anglo-Saxon has been largely that 
of the soldier.” (p. 169.) The first sentence is notoriously and 
absurdly incorrect, and we should like to know when and where Mr. 
Bright made the random assertions imputed to him. Only one other 
quotation shall be given, at the risk of our incurring the charge of 
being hampered by insular prejudice in the matter of taste and pro- 
priety :—‘‘ The inner chambers of God’s great granite safes, where 
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the silver and gold have been stored for ages to enrich this genera- 
tion, are fastened with time locks, set for the advent of the railway.” 
(p. 25.) 

Only two other points need ‘to be considered, the one relating to 
the development of the Great West, as it is called ; and the other the 
reconstruction of the South and the solution of the coloured problem. 
The absorbent capacity of the Western States and Territories seems 
illimitable and inexhaustible. Towns spring up as by magic. 
Seven-eighths of the arable land is not yet under cultivation, and 
vast mineral wealth is only beginning to be discovered. The young, 
the energetic, the hopeful, and the industrious, especially if possessed 
of a little capital or acquainted with some handicraft, cannot fail to 
succeed. Only such, however, should make the attempt. For idlers 
and shiftless persons there is no room. Clerks, shop assistants, and 
professional people are a drug in the market, and they had better 
stay where they are, however hard their lot, for it would be much 
harder in these new and untried regions. Farmers and stock-rearers, 
having some capital, will find its yield to be far greater; and skilled 
artisans in every branch of industry can have scope for all their 
ingenuity and perseverance, with the certainty of obtaining a com- 
fortable living and speedy independence. But the Western farmers 
are turning their attention to other produce than wheat, which they 
cannot grow for European markets in competition with India, where 
labour is so much cheaper, and where thousands of acres are being 
put under wheat cultivation every year. Much talk has been heard 
of late of the vast cattle ranches of the Western plains, comprising 
in some cases an area of hundreds of square miles.- Limited com- 
panies were formed in England to acquire and work these, but what- 
ever benefit may have accrued to original vendors and to inter- 
mediaries, the shareholders have for the most part experienced the 
fate of so many who have embarked in other Transatlantic specula- 
tions. The scarcity or the entire absence of water is a drawback that 
seems to be insuperable, and in a dry season tens of thousands of 
head of stock perish miserably. Then the enormous distances, and 
the cost of transportation to market, with sudden fluctuations in 
prices caused by gambling speculations, still further lessen the pro- 
ceeds. Added to this, the legislature has taken alarm at such large 
tracts of land being held by foreigners, and means have been devised 
to prevent this. Probably it will be found that the work of raising 
stock can be more efficiently done on a smaller scale and under per- 
sonal supervision. 

The Southern problem is slowly working itself out under arduous 
conditions. Never was a people so subjugated and exhausted. To 
use an expressive Americanism, “the bottom fell out.” The war 
ended because the last available man had been drafted, the last gun 
fired, and the last loaf eaten. The old planters, or such of them as 
remain, and the people of the South generally, have accepted the 
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situation, and now that twenty-four years have passed, they say that 
they would not if they could restore the old order of things. From 
the incalculable destruction and waste of property, the stoppage of 
all industry and trade, and the infamy and extortion of what was 
known as “carpet-bag rule” prior to reconstruction, the South is 
now recovering. Recent returns show great progress in agriculture, 
the establishment of numerous factories, and a rapid expansion of 
commerce. One great need of the South is more people to cultivate 
its thousands of acres of unoccupied land, and more capital to develop 
its mineral resources and to establish manufactures. Intelligent 
white people are needed, not only for the sake of the native whites, but 
also for that of the blacks, who are an imitative race, and who need 
to be taught new methods in agriculture and the mechanical and 
industrial arts. In the near future the centre of the iron and cotton 
industries will be in Tennessee, Northern Georgia, and Northern 
Alabama, owing to the rapid growth of those rich districts. Chat- 
tanooga, for example, was left in ruins by the war, but in 1871 iron 
works were started. The population was then 6,000; it is now 
25,000, and has £800,000 invested in mills and furnaces, mostly 
owned by Northern men. Birmingham, in Alabama, and Atlanta, 
in Georgia, are beginning to figure among the leading manufacturing 
towns. This region may be called the New England of the South, 
and it is destined to become the seat of great enterprise and 
wealth. 

Viewed economically, slavery was a blight and acurse. It checked 
enterprise, it retarded the increase and the diffusion of wealth, it 
prevented diversity of labour and the subdivision of lands. Prior to 
the war, the latter had often been poorly cultivated, owing to inade- 
quate capital, having mortgages and the wastefulness and improvi- 
dence inseparable from a servile system. But what of the future of 
the negro? His average rate of increase far exceeds that of the 
white. At present, in the States of Alabama and Florida, the 
numbers of the two races are almost evenly balanced. In North 
Carolina, Virginia, and Georgia, the proportion of negroes ranges 
from three-eighths to five-eighths. In Louisiana the coloured are 
483,655 to 459,954 whites, while in Missouri the former greatly 
outnumber the latter, being 650,291 to 479,398; and in South 
Carolina the proportion is even larger, 604,332 against 391,105. 
These figures are taken from the last census; and Mr. Tourgee, in 
his Appeal to Cesar, enters into an elaborate calculation with a view 
to prove that the negroes double their numbers in twenty years, 
whereas the whites are said to do so in thirty-five years. From this 
he infers that in 1950 the latter will number 48,000,000 in the 
South, against 72,000,000 of coloured people. This conjecture does 
not allow for the immigration of white people from the North and 
elsewhere. It also overlooks the check that is being imposed upon 
the rapid growth of negro families, now that they have to earn their 
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own living, instead of having all their wants provided as in the old 
slavery days. It must be remembered not only that they are free, 
but that every man is a voter. Universal suffrage was imposed 
upon the seceding States as a condition of their being received back 
into the Union, or rather, before their separate rights were restored. 
It is now generally admitted by reflecting men of all parties that it 
was a grave mistake to accompany manumission with citizenship. 
The newly-enfranchised slaves were not qualified to vote intelli- 
gently, and even now the number of illiterate voters is appalling. 

This subject of negro illiteracy is painful and urgent. Of the 
eighteen hundred thousand coloured children in the South not one- 
half are enrolled in schools, and of those on the books the average 
attendance is very small. In some of the States the education given 
does not represent three solid months in the year. One-third of the 
voters in Kentucky cannot read or write, and one-third of her chil- 
dren are in no school. Taking the whole South, not one-tenth 
of the coloured voters make any appreciable use of reading and 
writing. In large coloured churches it is still the practice to “ line 
out’ the hymns, because few of the congregation can read. The 
ignorance of many of the coloured preachers is notorious, and 
instances might be given that would be ludicrous were they not 
painful. Even charity cannot condone the absurdity, the ignorance, 
and the irreverent parodies of sermons by unlearned but fluent and 
conceited preachers, of whom there are far too many. Instruction, 
properly so called, they are not qualified to give, but the emotional 
nature is aroused by perfervid appeals and realistic imagery. Gran- 
diloquent oratory—a Niagara of sounding words—is in demand, and 
the height of ambition with many is to become preachers or political 
speakers. Attempts are being made to arouse a nobler ambition. 
Schools and training colleges are spreading. Sympathising friends 
in the North have done much, but voluntary effort cannot accom- 
plish what is required. Some of the Southern States have made 
generous appropriations through their legislatures, but the work of 
instruction is so vast and so urgent that it seems to require Federal 
support, at any rate for a time. Patriots, philanthropists, and 
sociologists in America are keenly alive to these facts, and to the 
other problems stated in preceding pages. It is in no spirit of mere 
criticism or of cynicism that they have been discussed; although 
the proverbial sensitiveness of many Trans-Atlantic friends may 
resent what is intended as a kind and sympathetic treatment of the 
subject. No lack of appreciation and of generous regard is intended, 
but an impartial outsider may perceive the trend of circumstances 
and defects in methods which are not apparent to others, and the 
excellences are too numerous and too obvious, and they have been 
so freely recognized, as to require no special eulogy. 

W. H. S. Avprey. 
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THE CAPE IN 1888. 


Since my return to Europe I have been asked many questions on 
Cape affairs, and though it would be impossible within the limits of 
an article to do justice to the subject, yet perhaps as conveying my 
general impressions of a country most interesting in its people and 
its natural features, most important in its political bearings, the 
following sketch may be acceptable. 

The visit to that colony was a short episode in our Australian 
journey ; it unfortunately did not include the Eastern Province and 
Natal—it was, indeed, so short, and I was received with such 
overflowing kindness and hospitality, both public and private, that 
I am ill-fitted to discharge the functions of an impartial critic. But 
my connection officially in former years with South Africa was so 
intimate, and I have since then followed her fortunes with so keen 
an interest, that I am not insensible to the temptation of recording, 
however briefly, the history of a very pleasant visit. 

Table Bay and its mountain have often been described, and always 
in terms of admiration ; but popular estimation in England does not 
do justice to it. It does not appeal to the imagination of English- 
men by its past history in the same way that many other parts 
of the Empire do; nor is it in popular ideas invested with 
those traditions of extraordinary beauty which gather round 
some particular spots and make their names household words. 
And yet Table Bay well deserves all that the most gifted writer 
could say in its praise. Overhung by its magnificent moun- 
tain, and fringed with the white houses of the South African 
Capital, it is almost unique in its combination of the soft and 
severer elements of natural beauty, and may challenge a com- 
parison with the fairest scenes in the old or the new world. From 
particular spots the sweep of the bay almost rivals that of Naples ; 
and if there is not the thin streak of smoke constantly ascending 
from the cone of the fiery mount, the vast mass of rock with its 
broad and square top—a configuration which often repeats itself 
in South Africa—has an outline equal in dignity, if not in beauty, 
to the Italian. I have heard it likened to some vast altar raised 
by other than human hands to the worship of the great Being who 
in Africa has fashioned to his service natural phenomena on so 
great a scale; or I have seen it take the form of some gigantic 
bastion keeping guard over the town below. Men in different moods 
may invest it with very different attributes ; but whether standing 
out against a clear sky or veiled in heavy cloud, it is as grand an 
object as ever the eye of traveller rested on. On the west and 
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east rise two detached crags, the former of which is known as the 
Devil’s Peak. About two hundred and fifty years ago it was named 
after a kinsman of my own, Thomas Herbert, distinguished as a 
traveller, but perhaps still better known as the devoted adherent of 
Charles I., who alone with Bishop Juxon stood with him on the 
scaffold, received his last instructions, took part in the midnight 
burial in St. George’s Chapel, and left a very interesting record of 
the last days of that unfortunate monarch. Two hundred and fifty 
years ago, at the time of his visit and shortly before the first settle- 
ment of the Dutch colonists, this peak was named Mount Herbert, 
as may be seen in a map attached to the first edition of Sir Thomas’s 
travels ; and, as I once told a Cape audience to whom I was speak- 
ing, I can give no reason why so excellent a nomenclature, from my 
point of view at least, has given place to one of such questionable 
character. But be this as it may, no one will dispute the picturesque 
outlines of the Devil’s Peak, which keeps watch over Table Mountain 
and the town on the west. 

On the east the coast bends away with a glorious combination of 
sea and rocky headland, and deep bays, and rugged mountains 
towering above them all; while the Twelve Apostles, as certain 
gigantic crags are called, look down upon the wide expanse of 
water where the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans meet. A road has 
just been completed along this part of the coast, circling Table Moun- 
tain and returning to Capetown on the other side. It is one of 
singular charm, and may vie with the most beautiful parts of that 
beautiful Riviera, which were often admired and described in the 
old posting days. Along the Cape road there is as yet no panting 
and smoking engine to bury the traveller in tunnels and hurry him 
through the loveliest parts; and there is time to pause at will and 
admire the grand outlines of barren rocks with pleasant alterna- 
tions of vegetation and cultivated fields, dotted with white houses 
down to the sea marge, where immense white lilies and endless 
wild flowers grow almost within wash of the waves. 

On the day on which we drove along this delightful road, under 
the guidance of the Prime Minister, Sir Gordon Sprigg, we com- 
pleted the expedition by a visit to the Government farm at Constantia 
—once the property of an old Dutch family and now the scene of an 
interesting experiment in the manufacture of Cape wine. Homer 
did not disdain to celebrate in his verse the treasures of Ulysses’ 
cellar, and in the long passages filled from the ground to the ceiling 
with stately casks ranged in their due order the Muse of poetry 
might find a not unworthy theme. It seemed the very romance of 
wine-making, and it may be added as a matter of prose that in these 
vats only the pure and unadulterated juice of the vine is to be found. 
One of the defects of ordinary Cape wine up to this time has, I 
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believe, been the rough and primitive method in which it has 
often been made; but here the machinery is of the newest kind. 
The scene of this interesting work is a striking old house, large 
and solid, showing everywhere the marks of its Dutch builders ; 
with a quaint but handsome elevation, shaded by stately trees, com- 
manding a glorious view over a far-reaching valley, rich in many- 
coloured vegetation, and enclosed on either hand by magnificent 
mountains with a distant sheen of blue sea. A very fair and yet 
homely view. Immediately adjoining the house is a long range of 
low buildings, where dwelt in former times the slaves, by whose 
labour all public and private work was done. 

From Constantia to Wynberg, which is rapidly growing into a 
pleasant suburb of Capetown, the distance is short and the trains 
convenient. Baron von Hubner says, I remember, in his account of 
the Cape, that the only slaves are the white men, who with the 
untiring energy of their race carry the business habits of Europe 
into the daily life of South Africa; but our Cape fellow-subjects are 
equally true to English traditions in their so-called recreations. Busy 
men there, as in England, or Australia, or America, seek an escape from 
the cares of the town in the repose of the country; and in Wynberg a 
delightful retreat has been chosen. On each side of the road there are 
cheerful houses and pretty gardens, or wayside inns and picturesque 
groups of Dutch farmers on horseback in their broad-brimmed hats 
worthy of Teniers’ pencil, whilst a stream of life composed of Malays, 
Dutch, British soldiers in their red coats, English nursery maids and 
children flows quietly and good-humouredly along the roads and 
lanes, and makes up a homely and suggestive picture. Above the 
heads of all stretches the shade of magnificent avenues, which were 
planted long years ago by the Dutch settlers. Nowhere do I 
remember to have seen such avenues. Their stately boles, as they 
glimmer in the red light of the evening sunshine, would be the 
delight of a painter, and like the Biblical cedar of Lebanon their 
boughs seem to stretch forth to the sea. It would be difficult to 
reproduce their like in our days ; but the Dutch of earlier times had 
an excellent law by which it was enacted that any one who cut down 
one tree was bound to replace it by three. The law was enforced by 
the penalty of imprisonment and fine, but it had a still stronger 
sanction in the good sense of the community and the support of 
public opinion. Our generation is not so foreseeing, we are impa- 
tient of restraint, and the fine plantations of other days are here, as in 
many other parts of the world, suffering under the indiscriminate 
influence of individual greed or caprice. 

Both nature and man have done much for the South African 
Capital. The pleasant town stretches out on the shores of the bay in 
long and gracious lines of smiling houses, and gardens fenced off 
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from the road by hedges of aloe and cactus and pomegranate, and 
shaded with all kinds of trees, from the Norfolk Island pine and the 
eucalyptus to the acacias bending under a mass of golden flower. 
But perhaps the traveller is chiefly struck on landing by the evident 
mixture of races—Malays, Hottentots, Europeans—yet with a pre- 
dominance everywhere of English names and speech. In this 
respect Capetown, overhung by its great mountain, reminded me of 
Gibraltar, peopled also by many races, dominated by its rock, and 
stamped within and without by the Imperial mark of English sove- 
reignty. No Englishman with the least spark of imagination in 
him, has ever I imagine stood under the shadow of that rock, and 
heard the drum beat and seen the red-coated sentry come and go 
without some secret feeling of national pride; and in the same way 
it is impossible to look upon Capetown—-the great halfway house 
between England and Australasia, the visible embodiment of the 
British Empire in these southern seas—without a glow of public 
pleasure. That Capetown is not yet the Imperial fortress which it 
ought to be, that for thousands of pounds lavished on Gibraltar we 
have not in our blindness spent so many shillings at the Cape, that 
the key of our Eastern route is still unarmed is the fault and dis- 
credit which successive British Governments, engrossed in party 
squabbles and petty legislation, must share between them. 

Gibraltar and Capetown are both great Imperial stations ; but 
there is a broad difference between them in every other respect, and 
especially in that of their inhabitants. Gibraltar has a mixed and 
a mongrel population—a very colluvies gentium—who trade and 
huckster and seek shelter under the English flag for commercial 
practices, which are not to the credit of either the Government or the 
governed. At the Cape, on the other hand, we have, so far as Euro- 
peans are concerned, a fine and free people—a stock from which, as 
the races become more closely and completely one, a great people 
may spring. 

I have constantly observed that in England a curious haziness of 
notions prevails as to the Cape and its people. One of the most 
eloquent of English prelates, now unfortunately no more, whilst 
advocating the mission of clergy to South Africa, in one of his 
stirring speeches described, I believe, the neighbourhood of Capetown, 
with its quiet lanes and peaceful fields and careful cultivation—as 
quiet and peaceful and cultivated as any part of England could be— 
as a “howling wilderness ;” and if one so gifted and informed could 
be carried by the power of language into such a strange misconception 
of the facts of the case, it is perhaps scarcely wonderful that average 
Englishmen with much less knowledge should be virtually ignorant 
alike of the place and the people. Where indeed emigration flows 
in full and regular streams, to Canada, to Australia, to New Zealand, 
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to the United States, a necessarily truer appreciation of facts prevails; 
for in every village there are families who have sons and daughters 
settled in these distant offshoots of the Mother country, and com- 
munications of all kinds constantly passes; but emigration to the 
Cape is scanty, the connecting ties are comparatively few, and the 
ignorance of it in England is very great. 

In the same way the language held in England of our Dutch 
fellow-subjects is curiously inexact. Some appear to forget their 
existence altogether; some when they go to the Cape for the first 
time seem to make the discovery that there is, and has been for a 
long time, a Dutch population there ; some, on the other hand, look 
upon the Cape as a purely Dutch colony, or if they make any distinc- 
tion between the western and eastern provinces, relegate in their 
minds the English settlers entirely to the latter district ; while some 
again assume that the Dutch of Capetown and its neighbourhood are 
identical with the Dutch of the interior—the Boers of the Orange 
State, the Transvaal, and the other Dutch communities which have 
lately sprung up—and believe that the late antagonism of some of 
those distant frontiers exists also between the two peoples who have 
now lived so long side by side in the older parts of the colony. 

This last opinion is certainly not mine. It is quite true that 
between the Dutch of the Cape and those of the interior there are 
family ties and connections and a sense of common nationality which 
cannot be overlooked; and occasions might arise when, as in the 
unfortunate Transvaal War, a community of feeling might be 
called into active and dangerous existence. But for all ordinary 
purposes it sleeps, and if it be not unwisely awakened the general 
tendency of the old Dutch colonists of the Western province is, I 
believe, to draw rather to their English fellow-subjects among whom 
they live and with whom their real interests lie—whether in public 
or in private life—than towards those who, though they come from 
the same stock as themselves, are geographically distant, lead an 
altogether different life, and have different and sometimes conflicting 
interests. I have always deeply deplored the humiliating events 
of 1880; I have frequently expressed my opinion of them, and I 
am convinced that incalculable mischief was then done. But in 
this as in other instances time has brought a healing on its 
wings, and compensations have arisen which no one could antici- 
pate. And it would be wrong if on this subject I did not bear 
witness to the great improvement in the relations of the two races, 
in the subsidence of many differences, and in the gradual fusion and 
consolidation, which I am fain to believe are taking place by the 
peaceful process of intermarriage and the growing sense of a real 
community of interests. It is, perhaps, worthy of notice that in the 
two bulky volumes recently issued to Parliament on the Colonial 
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Conference in England the strongest, if not the only speech in 
favour of a fiscal as well as of a defensive union of the Empire pro- 
ceeded from Mr. Hofmeyr, a Dutch statesman whose authority no 
one familiar with Cape affairs will for a moment question. Eng- 
land, if well advised in her policy, may, I feel sure, look with con- 
fidence to the true and loyal support of the able and eminent leaders 
of Dutch opinion at the Cape. May neither unexpected catastrophe 
there nor Imperial mismanagement here bring into question those 
oppositions and differences, which are necessarily latent in all Par- 
liamentary systems, but which it is the business of wise statesmanship 
to put aside or attenuate ! 

There are some doubtless in the colony who, though with bated 
breath, look back with a certain regret to the change in 1872, 
when complete self-government was conceded to, or more truly was 
at the instance of the Home Government pressed upon, the Cape. 
It is possible to criticise the methods by which and the reasons for 
which this great alteration was made ; it is also possible that the 
plenitude of self-government and parliamentary institutions has 
brought in its train some new difficulties which would otherwise not 
have existed. A foreign critic of no ordinary keenness and ability 
has indeed counted these institutions at the Cape among the perilous 
problems of the day to be solved, and he has dwelt on the painfully 
doubtful task of reconciling in harmonious action the Parliaments of 
England and South Africa. But my own impression is that sooner 
or later—and perhaps rather sooner than later—the concession must 
have been made and that meanwhile, whatever may be the difficulties, 
they are small in comparison with those which were growing into 
irresistible proportions under the hybrid constitution which was pre- 
viously in force and which was the only real alternative to the 
present perfectly free government. 

For better or worse the world has entered on a period of parlia- 
mentary institutions and free governments, and I cannot doubt that 
whenever the conditions of race and political development admit of 
it, the new order must be frankly and unreservedly accepted. 
Whether, philosophically considered, these institutions have the 
elements of endurance in them and the vital force to bear the 
tremendous strain, which modern forces politically and socially will 
put upon them, or whether after a short existence they are destined, 
as some believe, to pass away into dust and ashes, is a lot which 
“lies in the lap of the gods;” but in the stage at which we have 
now arrived it is clear to me that in countries where the condi- 
tions were so nearly the same, the gift of self-government could not 
long be conceded to Australia and withheld from South Africa. At 
the Cape indeed the task is enormously aggravated by exceptional 
problems, of which the Native qnestion is the greatest. In other 
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parts of the British Empire that question is no longer of the moment 
which it once was. In Canada it has long ceased to have any prac- 
tical importance, over the greater part of Australia it cannot be said 
to exist, in New Zealand it is virtually solved; but at the Cape it 
is not only a constant anxiety of gigantic proportions, but it is one 
which, as fast as it is settled in one part of that vast country, seems 
to grow in another. 

A very large part, however, of this native question does not 
depend on the Cape alone. Indirectly the Dutch republics are 
concerned in its ultimate solution, whilst directly Natal and the 
territories protected by the Crown or administered by the High 
Commissioner divide with the Cape the difficulties and responsi- 
bilities of the task. The Cape indeed needs all the assistance, which 
the Imperial Government can legitimately lend, to carry her heavy 
burden; and without re-opening controverted subjects, I do not 
hesitate to say that the Cape, by the general tenor and liberality 
of her past native policy, is fairly entitled to claim our co-operation. 
It is well that in dealing with such grave questions the colony has 
reached a stage in her national life when her affairs can be best 
managed on the spot by her own Parliaments and Ministers. And 
those Parliaments and Governments are worthy of her. South 
African statesmen—let me say freely on paper what I have often 
said elsewhere —are in no ways inferior in ability or character to the 
public men, whom free governments in other parts of the Empire 
are training to their large duties and administrative tasks. There 
is a vague impression in England that there are some insuperable 
lines of division between Dutch and English, and the history of 
Cape administrations has till recently been calculated to encourage 
such an idea; but I can perceive no solid foundation for the belief. 
Dutch and English can evidently work well together in the manage- 
ment of public affairs, und as the fusion of the two races proceeds, 
their harmony will become more complete. I can see no reason 
why it should be otherwise, for in all the main qualities which go 
to the making of character there are few nations of Europe with 
whom we have a stronger affinity. With them we live on the same 
glorious pages of history; by their side we have fought on the 
same fields for common principles ; we have been rivals with them 
in trade, we have followed them in the great field of colonial adven- 
ture, and we share with them many of their best qualities—the 
sobriety of thought, the slowness of temper, the commercial in- 
stincts, the administrative capacity, the religious sense. 

It has been fortunate alike for us and the Cape that during the 
last few years of difficult and even critical administration there has 
been at the helm a Governor of the experience, firmness, ability, and 
tact of Sir Hercules Robinson. I had known him so long and so 
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well, in public as in private, that it was no small satisfaction to me 
to see with my own eyes and hear with my own ears the universal 
and consentient tribute alike of English and Dutch to his merits. 
It has been my fortunate lot to be brought into personal relations 
and often into close communications with those who, in distant parts 
of the world, discharge the great duties of Colonial Governors, and 
contribute to uphold the fabric of Imperial unity. At home we 
sometimes hardly remember how difficult those duties are, and how 
much depends on their wise performance. When a great crisis 
arises popular appreciation of high service is often generous; but 
such occasions are rare, and perhaps their very rarity is due to the 
discretion and statesmanlike qualities of the Governor. A Colonial 
Governor, through the greater part of his career, can only look to 
the approval of the Crown, the appreciation of the few who know 
what his difficulties are, and the steady and unwavering support of 
his official chiefs at home. 

The new Houses of Parliament are no bad symbol of the har- 
monious fusion of the two races. In them, under the presidency 
of Sir David Tennant—himself of Dutch extraction, able, eminent, 
and, if I am not mistaken, the oldest Speaker of any House of 
Assembly in the British Empire—the debates are carried on with a 
gravity and decorum which once characterised, but of late years 
have unhappily been wanting to, our House of Commons. These 
Houses are a handsome and well-designed block of buildings, and 
together with the Legislative Council, which forms a part of it, are 
well adapted to all the purposes of public business. By the courteous 
consideration of the authorities, the Chamber of the Legislative 
Council was placed at the disposal of the University of the Cape of 
Good Hope when I took my seat there as Chancellor and conferred 
the degrees. It had been my fortune as Secretary of State in 
former years to recommend the Crown to grant a charter to the 
University, little thinking at the time that I should fill the position 
of Chancellor, still less that I should ever have it in my power to 
take an active part in the proceedings. The chamber is spacious 
and lofty, and when, as on that occasion, it was filled with the 
members of the University in their orange hoods, the undergraduates 
—whose orderly conduct, I am bound to say, was a pleasant contrast 
to the noisy licence in which the younger members of our older 
Universities indulge—and a brilliant parterre of ladies, who lent 
their gracious countenance to our academic proceedings, the sight 
was as pretty a one as can well be imagined. 

In both Houses I noticed that provision is made for a larger 
number of members than those who are now seated—and wisely ; 
for the God Terminus has not yet set bounds to the Cape Colony. 
Year by year it has grown in size, in population, in wealth, in all the 
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elements of national progress. When the Queen ascended the throne 
in 1837 the area of the Cape Colony was not quite 100,000 square 
miles, now it contains considerably more than 200,000; then the 
population was 150,000, now it is nearly 1,300,000 ; then the revenue 
amounted to £167,000, now it exceeds £3,000,000; then the im- 
ports were about £1,500,000, now they are £11,000,000; then 
300,000 tons of shipping represented the inward and outward trade, 
now 5,500,000 tons with magnificent harbour works, mark the great 
increase. Rivers have been bridged, good roads made, 1,600 miles of 
railway have been opened, 9,000 miles of telegraph constructed ; 
post offices, banks, savings-banks established ; and lastly the Colony 
brought into rapid and weekly communication with England by 
steamers which keep their time with the regularity of clock-work.' 
But immense as this progress is, it only marks a stage along the high- 
way of national life ; and the provision for an increase of members 
is a silent prophecy of public growth, which time ere long will surely 
fulfil. 

The Cape is an old colony. Like Canada and many of our West 
Indian possessions, it has a history, and that history often intertwines 
itself with present circumstances. I used to look with interest 
at an old thorn-tree, which good taste and historic piety have pre- 
served within the precincts of the Houses of Parliament, and which 
has survived the changes and chances of a growing town. It stands 
near Government House and the Public Offices, near the Botanical 
Gardens, near streets and shops, in the very “ fairway ” of busy life ; 
but under its boughs rather more than two hundred years ago, a 
lion was killed by Van Riebeck and his Dutch settlers when they 
first landed in South Africa. But perhaps there is no part of Cape- 
town which more recalls the early days of the settlement than the 
Castle. It has a strange, almost grim appearance; and its low and 
sombre rooms, its massive walls and its old-fashioned courtyards, 
seen under the uncertain shadows of night instead of in the garish 
sunshine of an African sky, might seem haunted by the ghostly 
forms of the silent and sturdy burghers of other days. One 
room in particular has an old-world look which does not belie 
its traditions. It is long and low, in modern times occasionally 
used as a ballroom, but formerly the Council Hall of the Dutch 
settlers. That hall was once the scene of a strange and weird 
drama, when a certain Van Noot, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, was Governor. Certain grave infractions of law had 
occurred—so runs the most striking version of a story which I have 
heard told in several ways—the offenders were brought to justice, 
convicted, and sentenced to death. Among them were two young 


(1) I have taken these details from an admirable speech made by Sir H. Robinson 
on the occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee. 
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candidates for the ministry, who had unwisely implicated themselves 
in the conspiracy against the Government, and for whose lives 
powerful intercession was made. The executions of the other 
prisoners proceeded, but Van Noot so far relented that he allowed 
one of the young men to be brought back to the Council, where 
he was still sitting, for a final plea in arrest of judgment. But 
it was to no purpose. Once more the fatal decision was con- 
firmed, and the prisoner was being led forth to execution when 
he stopped, confronted the Governor, and solemnly summoned him 
to meet him before the judgment seat of God. Then leaving the 
council hall he walked to the place of execution and there suffered 
death. The officers of justice returned to the Council Chamber 
to inform the Governor that the sentence of the law had been 
carried out. They found him still sitting in the chair as they 
had left him. They approached, spoke, received no answer, gazed 
with wonder on his face, and held their breath as they saw that 
the dread summons to stand before a higher tribunal had been 
obeyed, and that the spirit of judge as well as of prisoner had fled 
far beyond the sphere of man’s powers and responsibilities. In that 
long, low, sombre but striking room, where he had judged and con- 
demned, he also had died. The fear which fell on those who stood 
by was great, for the story goes that Van Noot’s body was hastily 
thrust away into a common box and buried secretly in some obscure 
spot, but that on the following day a costly coffin was prepared, 
which with all the ceremonious and official trappings of his station 
was in the presence of a great multitude solemnly committed to holy 
ground. Thus were reconciled the irrepressible feelings of religious 
awe and the severe sense of public duties. ‘O fading honours of 
the dead, O high ambition lowly laid! ”’ 

Government House, which I believe has always been the residence 
of the governors of the Cape, and where the hospitality and kindness 
of Sir Hercules and Lady Robinson made our short visit so pleasant, 
is another relic of old Dutch days; but in much later times it 
received within its walls two persons whose lives form part of one of 
the most striking and perhaps most touching dramas of the vanity 
of human greatness in contemporary history. Here stayed the 
Prince Imperial in his gallant and fatal expedition to Zululand, and 
here afterwards came on her pilgrimage of sorrow and affection the 
widowed Empress. It is rather an old-fashioned house, which, like 
everything else that is not new in Cape Town, bears the marks of its 
Dutch builders; but the charming garden on which it opens, with 
every flower and bush coming into full beauty, and the chequered 
sunshine, falling like a piece of natural embroidery on the ground 
through the first tender leaves of spring, made a very picture of 
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cheerful and pensive quiet. Here was an avenue of stately oaks, there 
a knot of graceful bamboos, here a tall palm-tree feathering above 
the lower vegetation, and everywhere the magnificent outlines of 
Table Mountain commanding each vista. I spent much time in 
pacing up and down the walks, idling over the delights of the place, 
and watching the parrots, monkeys, and Madagascar cats, who can 
live freely in an air that needs no artificial doctoring to make it fit 
for the lungs of men or animals. 

Close by this charming pleasaunce are the Botanical Gardens, 
which contain some fine specimens of trees and plants, and which 
only lack a little more attention, a little more expenditure, and a 
little more of that pure element which Pindar praises, to produce 
every sub-tropical plant and flower, that prodigal nature can bring 
forth on South African soil. I spoke just now of the early history 
of the Colony, and I cannot leave this part of my subject without 
a few words on the ancient and extremely interesting archives 
which are placed in the able custody of Mr. Noble, to whom, 
and to Mr. Theale, a debt of antiquarian gratitude is due. Some of 
these early records have already been published, and in them may 
be traced the daily life of the young colony, which two hundred years 
ago Van Riebeck and his adventurers founded. They were then but 
a handful of civilised men living among savage tribes holding scant 
communications with the mother country, and uncertain whether 
each sail that appeared on the horizon was friend or foe, but cling- 
ing with rugged tenacity to their national institutions and the con- 
servative traditions of their race. The methodical record of events 
in which the most trivial and the gravest details of their public 
life are entered without comment and with unexaggerative sim- 
plicity, very unlike the emotional writing of our times, has 
a certain charm. One day, for instance, the Council is engaged 
in framing by-laws and regulations worthy of a local govern- 
ment board, or laying down rules against the sale of spirituous 
liquors, or forbidding the washing of clothes in the river above the 
point from which the water for drinking is taken; on another 
the tigers are reported to be so fierce and destructive, that the 
young stock is for security moved to Robben Island, where in 
our time, at the instance of the Imperial Government, Cetewayo 
enjoyed his melancholy imprisonment. Or more serious dangers 
threaten. The little community is alarmed by the appearance of 
Portuguese ships off the coast; or they send an embassy to a 
native tribe to settle all differences, and to make—alas! for the antici- 
pations of diplomacy, as delusive then as now—an “ imperishable 
alliance”? with them. Or yet one other illustration: The slaves are 
running away, and it is resolved that “the smith shall let all other 
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work stand, and as quickly as possible make a sufficient number of 
chains. All the company’s male slaves, except boys and infirm 
men, are to be placed in chains.” 

And so the existence of the young community, through good and 
evil report, through fears and fightings, in large enterprises and in the 
commonplace regulations of ordinary life, grows and thrives; and in 
these simple annals, and in the bold and masculine signatures of the 
leaders of the expedition, there is a freshness which is very interesting, 
and which gives life and colour to the dry bones of the local history. 

These records, however, are not the only documents of interest 
which bear the signatures of the early Dutch settlers. Little as it is 
known in England, there is, and there has been in existence for two 
hundred years, a system of land purchase and transfer which for 
simplicity, speed, economy, and effectiveness really hardly leaves 
anything to desire. That system has come down with no material 
alteration direct from the Dutch colonists; and the old documents in 
their vigorous handwriting, with the rough but plain sketch-maps 
attached to each certificate of property, are still preserved. As I 
looked at these interesting records I could not but think to myself 
that the Dutch settlers of the sixteenth century had solved the 
problem over which high parliamentary and legal authorities of the 
nineteenth century have held such long debate ; and that were such 
a system existing in England it might satisfy the desires of all 
reasonable land reformers. In less than ten minutes I was able to 
trace the whole history of a particular farm of which, for the sake of 
illustration, I inquired, together with the original price, the encum- 
brances, mortgages, and other liabilities attached to it. 

The Cape Colony has undergone many vicissitudes of fortune ; 
she has had times of acute distress and of commercial depression ; 
she has also had periods of striking progress when her prosperity, 
as was once said of us, moved by leaps and bounds. She has 
received large territorial additions, sometimes of more, sometimes 
of less value; and it is in the first of these two categories that 
the Diamond Fields, formerly called Griqualand West, must be 
reckoned. ‘‘ He who has not seen Seville has not seen a wonder ; ” 
and so he who has not seen Kimberley has not seen the Cape. <A 
multiplicity of engagements and the shortness of the time at our 
disposal, made me almost despair of accomplishing so long a 
journey ; but the kindness of Sir Gordon Sprigg, the Prime Minister, 
overcame all difficulties. 

My wish to see Kimberley arose not only from the exceptional 
character of its industry but from my knowledge of and official con- 
nection with the place some time ago at a critical period of its 
history. The first diamond was found in 1867, when I was Colonial 
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Secretary in Lord Derby’s short-lived government, and again the 
agreement with the Orange Free State by which Kimberley and the 
surrounding territory were permanently acquired by the Crown, was 
made by me in 1876, when I again held the seals of the Colonial 
Office. I had a lively remembrance of the agitation which followed 
the first “find ’’—on the one hand, the utter disbelief in the genuine- 
ness of the discovery ; on the other, the doubts which gradually grew 
into a certainty, that there was something more precious than 
Golconda or Brazil six hundred miles north of Capetown. I well 
remembered the rush of diggers across the desert Karroo, the allot- 
ment of claims, the beginning of the young settlement, and the 
growth of fixed institutions. Since then a large town and a pros- 
perous community had arisen, and an industry, such as exists nowhere 
else in the world, had become organized on a permanent basis, 
affording employment to many, enriching the State, and extending 
into numberless ramifications of public and private business. 

Independently of all economical and industrial considerations, the 
peaceable acquisition of this territory had for me a special interest. 
It had long been a perplexed and irritating question whether the 
ownership resided with us or with the Orange Free State, which 
till 1871 exercised a nominal sovereignty over the territory of 
Griqualand West. A confused network of native rights and 
European claims covered the whole controversy ; bitter complaints 
and angry recriminations followed—/onga injuria, longe ambages— 
and in 1875 and 1876 it seemed as if an open quarrel with the 
Orange State, complicated perhaps by acts of violence which on that 
wild border-land there was no real authority to repress, was inevit- 
able. But in the summer of 1876, Mr. Brand, the President of the 
Republic, visited England, and I was fortunately able to confer with 
him personally on the subject, and ultimately to arrive at a settle- 
ment of this thorny question, which was consonant with the self-respect 
of the one party and acceptable in the interests of the other. It 
was finally agreed that the Orange State should relinquish all claim 
to the controverted territory and should receive on the part of the 
Crown an indemnity of £90,000—a sum which no one, who considers 
that more than £4,000,000 of diamonds are now annually extracted 
from the mines, will say was an extravagant price. 

But I should be sorry to limit the advantages of such a settle- 
ment. to the mere merits of a money bargain. On the one hand, 
the Orange State lost little that it was for their interest to keep ; for 
they had not the executive force for maintaining order in the mixed 
community which had sprung into existence on their frontier; on 
the other hand, it was for the honour of the British Crown that the 
sense of injustice should be removed, and that grievances which had 
rankled for many years should be exchanged for a feeling of comity 
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and goodwill. It is a satisfaction to me, even at this distance of 
time, to bear witness to the temper and moderation with which Mr. 
(Sir John) Brand engaged in this critical and complicated ques- 
tion ; and if amidst all the misery and discredit of the Transvaal 
War the attitude of the Orange Free State and the straightforward 
and friendly action of Sir John Brand afforded one solitary ray of 
consolation, I rejoiced in thinking that our fortunate negotiations 
in July, 1876, may not have been without their legitimate influence. 
Among many places and persons whom to my regret I was unable to 
see whilst I was in South Africa, I shall always number Bloem- 
fontein and Sir John Brand. 

The first part of the journey from Capetown to Kimberley, as far 
as the Hex River, is striking and pleasant. The train winds its way 
through green and cultivated valleys flanked by barren mountains 
whose jagged peaks are clearly outlined against a cloudless sky. 
The Paarl, a village which stretches for nearly six miles along one 
side of a rich valley and forms the headquarters of Dutch farmers, 
is one continuous line of white and comfortable homesteads ; a little 
farther on Worcester, where Lord Charles Somerset, then Governor 
of the Cape, built a hunting-box, recalls by its clear streams and its 
hedges of white roses some of the quiet beauty of its English name- 
sake, though the bold mountain ranges that surround it find no coun- 
terpart in our homely landscape. In Lord Charles Somerset’s day, 
some seventy years ago, Worcester was a hunting-ground where wild 
beasts and equally wild natives could be found. Now civilization 
has crept up to it and long passed it; and though occasionally an 
unwary leopard may make its way so far south, as happened when we 
were there, the farmer sleeps in peaceful security alike of savage 
beast and man. 

As the Hex River is approached the scenery grows wild and im- 
posing. Up a pass which leads to a vast plateau several thousand 
feet above the sea-level, along the sides of hills which are covered 
with mesembrianthemum and endless varieties of heath, threading 
defiles, skirting the edge of precipices, yet always surrounded by 
loftier mountains whose stern outlines give grandeur to the scene, 
the railway with many a sharp curve climbs the higher ground. 
But on reaching the top of the plateau an entirely new picture 
opens. Enormous stretches of flat country, sometimes losing them- 
selves in the blue horizon, sometimes bounded in the far distance by 
barren mountains, give a certain sense of majestic space, whilst 
far and wide the red and sandy soil is covered with low bushes, 
which have this peculiarity that they grow with a regularity that 
has all the appearance of a plantation by the hand of man rather 
than of nature. As the summer advances this vast expanse becomes 
a dusty and sun-scorched waste; but in the spring it is still 
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sufficiently green to please the eye and to give a scanty food to 
the browsing cattle. The sun is hot, and the nights are often 
chill; but during the day there is a wonderful purity and elasticity 
in the clear atmosphere. Over this waste of several hundred 
miles a few Kafir huts with their sun-burnt occupants, a few 
flocks of sheep or herds of wild-looking cattle with long horns, 
a few vultures circling in the sky, and some Europeans scattered 
at intervals along the line, are almost the sole representatives 
of human or animal existence. The long thread of iron rails that 
lengthens out interminably towards the horizon is the sole bond 
that binds to their fellow-men these little communities so strik- 
ing both in their isolation from, and their connection with, the 
outer world. The telegraph wire keeps them in touch with the 
civilization of many hundred miles distant, the passage of the train 
at recurring hours marks the flight of time. They live their lives 
of singular seclusion, and yet on occasions they come into communi- 
cation with persons and things beyond the circle of their ordinary 
existence. Thus, at one of these stations, where there was a popu- 
lation larger than usual, I laid the foundation stone of a Recreation 
Hall for the use of the railway officials and others employed on the 
line. On a still night, under a deep blue sky lustrous with stars, in 
the heart of the South African desert, an avenue of native torch- 
bearers had been formed from the station to the site of the 
new hall; and bright flags, and coloured lamps, and Freemasons in 
full dress gathered from adjoining parts, contributed to make a 
singularly picturesque scene. The laying of the stone, a few brief 
speeches, “ God save the Queen,” and the interchange of good wishes, 
closed the brief ceremony, and our train once more glided into the 
darkness and silence of the Karroo. As we moved away the native 
torch-bearers, who had till now stood immovable as statues, broke 
away from their appointed posts and with wild cries flitted about 
flaring their flambeaus in long trails of light, and converting the 
pageant into the likeness of some wild witch-dance. 

The approach to Kimberley is by the Orange River, which has 
played so large a part in the modern politics of South Africa—a 
stream broad and yellow as Father Tiber himself, in winter coming 
down in heavy flood, but in summer flowing between banks of mud, 
which are fringed with scattered bushes and low scrub. The train 
glides on across the broad plateau through the suburb of Beacons- 
field. A short distance on there is a quarter of the town which bears 
Mr. Gladstone’s name—the two great Parliamentary rivals seeming 
to dispute the pre-eminence in South Africa as they once disputed it 
in England. When we first came in sight of Kimberley, the sun was 
setting in a flood of molten gold, and the houses of a single story, 
with their corrugated iron roofs, the broad streets and open spaces, 
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the strange low mounds of debris which stood out against the 
evening sky, and a mixed population of almost every nationality 
taking the air or winding up the day’s business, were enveloped in 
clouds of red dust. I have seen dust in no stinted quantity in many 
parts of the world, but never I think such clouds as at Kimberley. 
But the interest of the place fully compensates for such inconveni- 
ences in the sight of a perfectly unique industry, in the history 
of difficulties surmounted by energy and fertility of resource, and in 
the spectacle of scientific appliances, of the management of a mixed 
population, and of the consolidation of a prosperous community. 

It is true that in the earliest days of the settlement the diggers 
who found their way to Kimberley were of a more orderly and 
law-abiding class than those who pioneered the gold-mines of Cali- 
fornia and Australia. Six hundred miles of desert was in those days 
an impassable barrier to a penniless adventurer. The journey, long 
and fatiguing as it was in waggons without springs, meant an appre- 
ciable amount of capital; and any one who was mad enough to under- 
take such an expedition unprovided with adequate meansof trans- 
port, would only have left his bones to whiten on the track together 
with those of the unfortunate oxen, whose bodies marked the line 
of march. 

The diamonds of the Kimberley mines vary, of course, in quality 
and quantity, but, in spite of some fluctuations in the trade, the 
general steadiness of price has always seemed to me an extraordinary 
phenomenon. At present more than £5,000,000 worth are I believe 
taken out every year, and possibly another £1,000,000 are abstracted 
by fraudulent means. Yet such are the requirements of modern 
luxury that this enormous amount of precious stones is absorbed 
into the market without materially disturbing prices or affecting the 
ordinary conditions of trade. Everywhere in Kimberley there is a 
sight or sense of these precious stones. In the earlier processes large 
masses of soil in which they are known to exist are exposed to the 
sun and then harrowed by oxen, in order to separate and detach the 
gem from the clod. A stranger as he passes by might imagine that 
the teams which he sees at work are engaged in the ordinary labours 
of husbandry ; but the crops which are here sought are not in the gift 
of Ceres. It was strange to see large fields, enclosed only with a wire 
fence, lying fallow and with little apparent supervision ; or perhaps 
to notice in the corner of some Compound heaps of dust and disinte- 
grated soil, with here and there glittering particles that caught the 
sunlight, and through which cocks and hens occasionally might be 
observed making their dainty way, and picking up in default of more 
savoury food a stray jewel. It not, I believe, unfrequently happens 
that the old story in the fairy tale is repeated, and that precious 
stones are found inside these unconscious depredators. Everywhere 
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in fact there are diamonds—under the ground, above the ground, in 
the water if not in the air, in men’s houses and ladies’ dresses, in the 
talk, the thoughts, the business of everyone. 

Wecall these precious stones—“ cari e lucidi lapilli ”»—luxuries, and 
popular opinion associates them with unproductive ostentation and idle 
wealth ; but really no distinction can be drawn between them and a 
thousand other products which add grace and beauty to human life. 
There is no objection, as Adam Smith long ago said, to the temperate 
use of so-called luxuries ; and an industry, provided it does not pander 
to vicious tastes or make miserable those who are engaged in it; 
which gives wide employment, which creates in thousands of native 
workmen an appreciation of European dress and food, and some 
at least of the comforts and decencies of civilised life, which 
multiplies the operations of local trade, enriches many, and not least 
the Exchequer, cannot but be a great public good. The spectacle of 
those wild races tamed by steady labour and incorporated in an 
orderly and prosperous community was not one of the least re- 
markable sights in Kimberley. I saw with interest; twelve or 
fifteen hundred of these people domiciled in the Compound of one 
of the large companies engaged in the diamond trade. During the 
time of their engagement, which lasts some months, they are not 
allowed to go beyond the walls of this large enclosure except to 
their work, but within it they are provided with everything that 
they need, from a hospital to a general store. Their money is, if 
they desire it, kept for them till they return to their own country, 
to which they carry it back, together with the property and the new 
ideas which they have acquired of a settled life and a regular 
industry. They seemed to me to be happy, and, as far as I could 
judge, in a satisfactory condition. As I saw them in strange 
groups, standing, sitting, chatting, singing, and cooking their 
evening meal round the fires, men of all races, even from beyond the 
Zambesi, of all dialects and customs, all merged in a good-tempered 
and peaceable body under the controlling influences of a sensible 
and steady management, the picture was a striking one. Not that 
difficulties do not occasionally arise and serious questions require to 
be solved—amongst which, perhaps, one of the gravest is the detection 
and prevention of illicit dealing in diamonds. It is a question on 
which none but those actually familiar with the every-day transac- 
tions of so peculiar a trade can speak with assurance; but when the 
unusual facilities for fraud are considered, I do not think it would 
be possible to give the adequate protection which is due, both from 
a public and a private point of view, without legislation of a very 
exceptional kind. 

No roulette table is more suggestive of the combination of 
chance and wealth which we think to be in the gift of the blind 
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Goddess, than is the rush of pebbles from one of the crushing and 
washing machines in Kimberley ; but really the whole process has 
become a question of averages and trade calculations and steady busi- 
ness management. Around the wet, glistening, and parti-coloured 
heaps stand those whose duty it is to sift and sort the component 
parts; but in this, the last stage of the work, it is not difficult 
to detect the true gem. It sparkles with a brightness that no 
other stone can counterfeit and which no searcher can mistake. The 
produce of one day’s work constitutes a respectable heap, and that 
of a week recalls the stories of the Arabian Nights. 

In time I doubt not, if the prosperity of Kimberley continues, that 
the fine water supply that has been obtained at great cost, and those 
improvements which are gradually effected in a vigorous and thriv- 
ing community, will produce many changes in the external aspect 
of the place. Now the tall machinery and the rugged and gaunt 
mounds of “spoil ”’ can hardly be said to contribute to the beauty of 
the town; whilst the huge open pits, 300 or 400 feet deep, which 
descend into the earth like the craters of an extinct volcano, and in 
which diamond mining had its first beginnings, have a strange and 
rather weird appearance. Across these great openings are stretched 
wire ropes, which at a distance seem as fine as cobwebs, and on which 
large buckets or cars, laden sometimes with soil, sometimes with 
men, flit mysteriously up and down. 

The machinery and conduct of this absolutely unique industry, 
the management of the labourers, and all other details, have been 
described by others. I am here only recording some personal 
impressions made on me during arapid visit. Nor of the hospitality 
and the kindness with which I was received can I say more here 
than that I shall never forget it. I received many addresses of 
welcome, I enjoyed the hospitality of the Kimberley Club in their 
new and handsome house, and I visited the hospital to one wing of 
which I had the honour of giving my name some years ago. The 
new part was admirably ventilated, fitted, and laid out; it was 
crowded with patients both European and Native, the whole being 
managed by an able staff of doctors and surgeons, aided by some of 
the sisters who, trained in the Bloemfontein Institute, devote their 
lives and energies to the nursing of the sick. It is hardly conceiv- 
able that such an institution should not have many indirect effects, 
beyond its immediate object, on the native mind. Many who are 
treated carry back with them into the heart of the dark Continent 
the story of their beneficent treatment and cure, and tell a tale not 
less wonderful in barbarian ears than the history of our ships and 
guns and manufactures and railways. I also spent some time in the 
public Library, where, owing to the good offices of gentlemen 
who amid their other and public duties devote themselves to its 
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supervision, there is an excellent collection of books and periodical 
literature. Amid these personal, and I hope not very egotistical, 
reminiscences I must be allowed in Kimberley, as elsewhere at the 
Cape, to bear my testimony to the organization of Freemasonry as a 
powerful influence for good. Those who do not belong to the Order 
are accustomed to think of foreign Freemasons as connected with 
revolutionary and incendiary conspiracies, and of English Masons as 
members only of a great friendly society or as mainly interested in 
convivial meetings. Such a notion is very far removed from the fact, 
and I know no place where Freemasonry plays a more useful part in 
public as well as private affairs than at the Cape. The principle on 
which it ignores the varieties and opposition of nationalities, and 
invites men of different races to a community of action for excellent 
and practical objects, has a direct and beneficent application in South 
Africa. English and Dutch can meet on this common ground, and 
in so meeting forget many of the divisions which public affairs have 
sometimes tended to accentuate. I have had perhaps unusual facili- 
ties for watching and measuring the strength of such an influence, 
and I am satisfied that I do not overrate its power or value. 

T cannot take leave of Kimberley without a few words on the 
long line of railway which made such a visit possible. A few years 
ago it would have required more days than it now needs hours for 
the journey, and in the commencement of the diamond diggings 
the provisions, the entire plant, and even the fuel were transported 
on heavy waggons across the Karroo at an enormous cost to the 
young settlement. But it is not merely in the transport of materials, 
the personal convenience of individuals, or the money aspect of the 
question that the creation of this line of railway is important ; in 
view of administration and political consolidation it is perhaps quite 
as valuable. Modern science adds greatly to the powers of govern- 
ment, and perhaps in nothing more than in railways. In countries 
of small area, like England and Belgium, wealth is of course in- 
calculably diffused and applied by a network of railways, whilst in 
countries of large extent, whether in the old or new world, railways 
have become, as was true of the high roads under the Roman Empire, 
a necessity of Government and a symbol of domination. With us, as 
with the ancient Masters of the world, these long lines of communi- 
cation, traversing deserts, piercing mountains and forests, bridging 
rivers, facilitating the march of armies and the operations of war, 
bringing the “ subjects of distant provinces into easy and familiar 
intercourse,” create that sense of unity and that dependence ona 
common authority which was once Rome’s settled policy and 
scarcely less the object of modern governments. 

In Germany, in Russia, such lines have been dictated by national 
safety or military ambition; in Canada public policy has carried 
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them across a continent of four thousand miles from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean ; whilst in Australia the circumference of the vast con- 
tinent is rapidly being fringed by a continuous railway, which, 
though it does not possess an identical gauge, is bringing one great 
Colony into connection with another, and is leading to results and 
changes which it is difficult to measure. So the great lines from 
Capetown to Kimberley and Port Elizabeth are not only develop- 
ing commercial resources, but are effacing differences and bringing 
distinct parts of the country into closer relations with each other. 
IT hope that many of the public difficulties which a few years since 
seemed almost insuperable will silently melt away as these great 
lines of social and commercial communication exercise their natural 
influence. In 1876, when my agreement with President Brand was 
concluded, Griqualand West was a remote district, unknown to fame 
out of South Africa, which the Cape Colony did not covet, which 
the Imperial Government found it difficult to administer properly, 
and which seemed beyond the reach of the ordinary traveller. Now 
with express trains and constant telegrams it has not only become an 
integral part of the Colony, but it seems to bring other and more 
distant places within easy reach of the Capital. 

These long lines of railway communication in South Africa have 
been in the main the creation of recent years, and among many 
changes since the time when I was Colonial Secretary they are not 
the least. Few parts indeed of the Queen’s dominions can show a 
larger progress in population, territory, and general resources during 
her reign than the Cape Colony. There has been recently com- 
mercial depression at the Cape; there is now a revival of trade in 
the development of the new gold mines ; but these are the variations 
which belong to the growth of a great country rich in its natural 
resources, and I have confidence in its progress and welfare. It was 
indeed the fashion to charge upon Downing Street administration 
everything that went amiss. This was not just; but if in for- 
mer times mistakes can be fairly laid to the account of the Home 
Governments in Cape affairs, nowhere also, it is right to add, have 
the difficulties of government been greater. The mixture of races, 
the formidable character of the native question, the irritation which 
poisoned the original relations of ourselves and the Dutch colonists, 
the various land controversies, have contributed to complicate a 
position already complex enough. Yet though years may have to 
pass and troubles to be surmounted, I confess to a strong belief in 
the institutions and fortunes of the Colony. Meanwhile, the dis- 
coveries of gold and the influx of a large population are settling 
questions which lie beyond the competence of Imperial or Colonial, 
policy. A town nearly as large as Pretoria itself has, I believe, 
sprung up within a few miles of that capital; a large trading com- 
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pany is being organized, if it has not already come into existence ; 
land is changing hands; the older population is moving northwards, 
a fresh body of immigrants is taking their place ; the whole scene 
is undergoing a great but a peaceful transformation. But amid this 
flood of cross-currents and apparently conflicting purposes, there is, 
as it appears to me, one steady drift in the direction of British 
ascendency which neither time nor circumstance can stay. There 
will be no disposition at the Cape to oppose this natural tendency of 
events ; for the interests of the Cape and of England are inseparably 
interlaced—only may no indifference to Imperial objects or error of 
judgment at home mar the fair prospect of the future. If in con- 
cluding this article I may be allowed once more to speak of myself and 
my views on South African subjects, I would say that the period when 
I was officially connected with the Cape was one of more than usual 
difficulty, but that amidst all the perplexities of the time there were 
three objects in particular which I desired tocarry out. These were: 

First, the settlement of the Diamond Fields controversy, to which I 
have referred, and which was happily brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

Next, the acquisition of Delagoa Bay, which unfortunately it was 
not possible to secure. This great harbour was in dispute between 
ourselves and Portugal ; it was referred to arbitration, and as gene- 
rally happens when England submits to arbitration the decision 
was adverse to our claims. When I succeeded to office I had reason 
to think that the offer of a moderate sum might have purchased that 
which a very large amount now could not compass. Unfortunately 
the means were not forthcoming, the opportunity was lost, and such 
opportunities in politics do not often recur. But as time has gone 
on, the value to us of this possession has not only become obvious, 
but it has enormously increased, and the loss of the only great har- 
bour on the eastern coast, if followed by the presence in force of 
European Powers on African soil, and their intervention in African 
affairs may one day make us bitterly regret the position in which 
this question was left. 

Lastly, it was my belief that a Confederation of the South African 
Colonies and States was at that time both practicable and desirable. 
An effort was made to secure this object, and the history of that 
effort has been more than once told. It need not be rewritten here 
It is sufficient to say that the Imperial proposals did not secure the 
necessary local concurrence, and that for the time at all events it 
was necessary to relinquish the hope of such a union. It is always 
useless, in homely language, to cry over spilt milk, but this at least 
is certain, that if South African Confederation had been achieved the 
annexation of the Transvaal, with all the subsequent events that 
flowed out of it, and the Zulu War with its most unsatisfactory con- 
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sequences, would have been spared. I believe indeed that some 
form of Confederation has been only postponed, and I am sure that 
the doubts and fears, on which the opposition to it in 1877 was 
founded, have long since been seen to be groundless. During my 
recent visit to South Africa I was more than once pressed to make 
some public statement of my views on this important subject; but, 
though I was sensible of the compliment implied in this request, my 
invariable answer was that proposals for Confederation now ought to 
proceed from South Africa herself, and to be the spontaneous out- 
come of her own desires and public interests. 

Thus of these three objects one was successfully achieved, the 
second was lost, the third is probably deferred to a more favourable 
occasion ; but there was another large and serious question which in 
various forms was often before me, in which the Cape Colony and the 
Empire are gravely interested, but which previous to 1880 was not 
ripe for settlement. How long it will remain open and what its 
settlement is, depend partly on the action of other European Powers, 
partly on the wise conduct of our Home Government. We cannot here 
afford to lament another opportunity lost. It has been well pointed 
out how in the modern craving for colonial annexations the vast 
continent of Africa—lately unexplored, unoccupied, uncared for— 
has become in the eyes of European nations a lottery, in which terri- 
torial prizes may be drawn by lucky or daring adventurers. Never 
since the days of Cortes or Pizarro has there been a territorial 
scramble on so large a scale, and if the appropriations are conducted 
with greater humanity as regards the native inhabitants, self-interest 
and the hope of commercial advantage enter quite as largely into the 
policy of the matter now as formerly. 

France, Germany, Portugal, and England are the principal 
owners or claimants of this vast property, and their pretensions 
often over-lap and conflict with each other to an extent which may 
easily give rise, even in a near future, to dire trouble. But some 
considerable and important stretches of country are still undisposed 
of, and in the interests of England and her African Colonies none 
perhaps are so important as the large tract lying immediately to the 
north of the Transvaal, and of our Bechuanaland territory. It is 
flanked on the west coast by the new German settlements, on the 
east by Delagoa Bay and the Portuguese possessions; and on the 
north it is bounded by the Zambesi. Were it to pass into the hands 
of another European Power, it would virtually hem us in, and so 
alter the position and relations of every neighbouring State as to 
disturb the whole balance of South African politics, the cost of which 
disturbance can perhaps best be estimated by recent wars and troubles 
in that part of the world. But this middle space which, unfortun- 
ately, can no longer remain a no-man’s land, though its rulers have 
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readily engaged to accept no other sovereign, has never been for- 
mally declared British territory, and if now it were allowed to pass 
into foreign hands the results would be simply disastrous. With 
it our colonies would lose their right of way into the interior; with 
it our traders would forfeit the markets, which would soon be closed 
by hostile tariffs; with it England and her colonies alike would 
relinquish the free navigation of the Zambesi—the great 
high road of Eastern Africa. It was both possible and expe- 
dient, while the question did not press, to adjourn the decision ; 
and were it possible to preserve the territory neutral and free 
to all nations it would probably be wisest to accept such a solution ; 
but now that this part of Africa has become the subject of foreign 
ambition or enterprise, every one who knows anything of South 
African policy has long known that our safety lies in the formal 
extension of our protectorate up to the banks of the Zambesi. 
The time has now come. The Governments of Europe, for various 
reasons, are engaged in a tremendous race of territorial annexation ; 
everywhere the void places of the earth are being appropriated, 
though they cannot be filled up, and at this moment the confiscation 
of a whole continent, larger than Europe itself, proceeds with 
astonishing speed, though most of us at home are so ignorant, or so 
indifferent, or so absorbed in local concerns, that we hardly give this 
new and portentous phenomenon a second thought. The age in 
which our lot is cast is a wonderful one, not more in what it does 
than in what it leaves undone. 
CARNARVON. 


“CRITICS AND CAMPAIGNS.” 


Under this title we shall publish in the July number of The 
Fortnightly Review an article by Colonel Maurice, R.A., dealing with 
the criticism on “ The Official History of the ’82 Campaign,” which 
appears as the first article in the current number of the Edinburgh 
Review. 

We regret that we were unable to find space in this number of 
The. Fortnightly for Colonel Maurice’s reply to the strictures passed 
upon his book.—Eb. F. R. 








